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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  COMING  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  THE  REV.  NATHAN  E.  WOOD,  D.  D.,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  an  earnest  cry  in 
certain  quarters  for  a  new  and  distinctively  American  phi¬ 
losophy.  This  voice  is  indeed  that  of  a  John  the  Baptist 
in  the  wilderness,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  voice  of  a  her¬ 
ald  who  has  power  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  The 
chief  crier  may  not  perchance  live  to  see  the  kingdom  of 
this  new  philosophy  ushered  in,  but  unquestionably  his 
soul  is  prophetic,  and  foresees  truly  that  such  a  new 
American  philosophy  will  be  established.  It  cannot  be 
much  longer  delayed.  The  signs  point  to  an  early  arrival. 
Some  of  us  believe  that  we  are  already  in  the  twilight  of 
its  dawn,  and  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  full  day  break. 

But  patience  is  needed.  The  inquisitive  intellectual 
eagerness  of  our  time  is  bringing  to  light  many  new  fac¬ 
tors  in  these  problems.  New,  perplexing,  and  uncata¬ 
logued  facts  are  almost  daily  set  in  array  before  us.  In 
truth,  the  fact-diggers  are  immensely  industrious  at  the 
present  time  and  are  heaping  up  unclassified  material  in 
endless  profusion.  Physiological  psychology  has  added 
a  wealth  of  facts  of  which  our  fathers  knew  nothing.  The 
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department  of  psychological  logic  has  been  explored 
again,  and  some  new  facts  have  been  added  to  the  general 
store.  Evolution  as  a  method  has  shown  how  to  reach 
some  valuable  results  and  from  a  new  direction.  Some 
powerfully  synthetic  mind  will  yet  arise  to  declare  the  place 
and  significance  of  all  this  unorganized  material,  and  set 
in  order  what  is  as  yet  undistributed  chaos. 

Many  considerations  unite  to  verify  the  conviction  that 
we  are  to  have  such  an  American  philosophy.  It  will  be 
our  task  to  indicate  some  of  these  considerations  and  then 
to  point  out  some  of  the  main  lines  along  which  this  phi¬ 
losophy  will,  in  all  probability,  be  constructed,  together 
with  a  brief  statement  of  its  bearings  upon  the  questions 
of  ethics,  theism,  and  of  revelation.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
significant  fact  that  no  system  of  philosophy,  either  an¬ 
cient  or  modern,  which  has  been  matured  and  has  held 
sway  in  Europe,  has  ever  become  so  naturalized  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  to  seem  indigenous.  Nearly  all  systems  have  been 
transplanted  to  this  continent,  at  one  time  or  another,  but 
they  have  always  remained  exotic.  They  have  never  be¬ 
come  acclimated.  No  one  of  them  has  received  any  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance. 

New  England  seemed  at  one  time  about  to  bow  at  the 
shrine  of  sensationalism,  but  good  Bishop  Berkeley  ar¬ 
rived  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  quite  getting  on  her 
knees ;  yet  even  he  with  all  the  charms  of  idealism  about 
him  could  not  keep  her  from  starting  something  of  a  flir¬ 
tation  with  transcendentalism.  But  still  she  did  not  really 
surrender  her  heart.  She  has  in  later  times  been  giving 
coy  glances  at  Hegelianism,  but  it  will  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  glances.  It  will  never  reach  the  marriage  al¬ 
tar.  It  cannot.  Inheritance,  heredity,  environment,  the 
facts,  are  all  against  such  a  wedlock.  Pennsylvania  al¬ 
most  a  century  ago  gave  a  few  eager  and  frantic  embraces 
to  the  theories  of  the  French  encyclopedists,  only  to  find 
them  airy  nothings  with  no  substance  of  eternal  truth  or 
fact  in  them.  The  attempt  in  recent  years  to  make  us  be- 
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lieve  that  Scotland  had  given  us  the  final  thought  upon 
this  problem,  and  that  Sir  William,  Hamilton  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  our  philosophical  mentor,  is  ending  like  all  the 
other  attempts  to  put  us  in  foreign  leading-strings;  we 
will  have  little  or  none  of  it. 

No;  America,  assign  whatever  reason  you  will,  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  she  has  produced  a  philosophy  of 
her  own.  For  this  purpose  we  hold  certain  unusual  ad¬ 
vantages.  We  can  study  the  philosophic  systems  of  the 
past  with  the  smallest  possible  bias  growing  out  of  inher¬ 
ited  faiths.  No  people  has  a  finer  opportunity,  in  the  way 
of  heredity  and  environment,  for  the  impartial  study  and 
investigation  of  the  history  of  philosophies.  Neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  have  ever  been  in  bondage  to  any  philoso¬ 
phy.  Moreover,  the  eminently  practical  quality  of  the 
American  mind  will  prevent  its  losing  itself  in  the  merely 
speculative,  or  so  thrusting  its  head  into  the  clouds  as  to 
deny  that  it  has  a  footing  and  a  home  on  the  material 
earth.  The  American  mind  is  eminently  cosmopolitan. 
It  is  not  speculative  nor  dreamy  like  the  German.  It  is 
not  flippant  nor  leapingly  vivacious  like  the  French.  It 
is  not  insular  nor  tradition-bound  like  the  English.  The 
diverse  strains  of  blood  in  our  national  veins  have  given 
us  a  peculiar  life,  in  which  Saxon,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and 
Gallic  qualities  commingle.  Our  national  environment 
has  added  an  indefinable  something  beside  all  these.  The 
business  of  conquering  from  nature  this  vast  continent 
and  the  subtle  influences  of  our  political  institutions,  have 
given  the  American  mind  a  severely  practical  cast.  This 
will  be  a  quality  of  supreme  value  in  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry. 

Furthermore,  this  new  philosophy  must  be  formulated 
by  a  mind  which  is  native  in  America.  Even  so  vener¬ 
ated  and  admirable  a  thinker  as  Dr.  McCosh  cannot  for¬ 
get  that  he  is  a  foreigner.  The  flavor  of  Scottish  thought 
and  training  is  apparent.  Try  as  he  will  to  be  an  Amer¬ 
ican  of  the  Americans,  you  still  taste  in  his  writings  the 
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barley-cake  and  the  oat-porridge.  He  cannot  resist  the 
instinct  of  the  foreigner  to  say  things  which  will  please 
the  Americans.  This  is  the  distinct  ear-mark  of  foreign 
heredity  and  training.  These  are,  perhaps,  small  matters, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  keep  any  man  out  of  perfect 
touch  with  American  thought  in  its  finer  qualities.  If  the 
history  of  a  century  of  American  thinking  teaches  any¬ 
thing,  it  teaches  that  the  philosophy  which  would  attain 
general  acceptance  among  us  must  be  wrought  out,  not 
by  a  foreign  mind,  but  by  one  which  is  wholly  native  and 
indigenous. 

We  believe,  then,  that  America  must  produce  and  form¬ 
ulate  a  philosophy  of  her  own,  and  that  this  philosophy 
will  be  more  practical  than  speculative,  more  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  than  local,  and  more  universal  than  continental.  The 
history  of  past  thought  will  aid  in  correcting  the  aber¬ 
rations  of  present  thinking,  and  the  melancholy  illustra¬ 
tions  from  some  of  the  philosophies  of  the  Old  World 
will  not  lose  their  instructional  value  upon  the  New. 

A  nd  now  as  to  the  lines  along  which  this  predestined  new 
philosophy  shall  be  constructed^  every  thinker  in  philosophy 
must  confront  and  give  decisive  answer  upon  two  great 
questions : — 

I.  THE  METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE. 

The  new  philosophy  will  include  at  least  three  methods 
of  procedure:  (i)  the  inductive,  (2)  the  logical,  (3)  the  in¬ 
tuitional.  Each  of  these  three  methods  will  have  its 
own  peculiar  evidential  value.  They  will  be  mutually 
corroborative,  and  their  aggregated  conclusions  will  be 
irrefragable.  Answering  to  these  three  methods  or  by 
means  of  these  three  methods, '  we  should  find  at  least 
three  co-ordinated  grounds  for  the  validity  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  These  grounds  should  be  (i)  results  of  induction, 
(2)  the  idea  of  law,  (3)  the  general  intuitions. 

Right  methods  of  procedure  in  philosophical  inquiry 
are  indispensable.  They  are,  however,  only  means  to  an 
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end.  They  are  not  ends  in  and  of  themselves,  and  even 
the  rightness  of  them  must  be  judged  by  the  results  which 
they  produce.  A  history  of  methods  in  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry  would  have  great  instructional  value  to  all  thinkers. 
It  would  hold  lessons  of  warning  as  well  as  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  wisdom.  It  is  true  that  method  is  greatly  in 
danger  of  making  the  mind  procrustean  in  its  habits  of  in¬ 
quiry.  If  the  facts  do  not  conform,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  facts,  comes  at  length  to  be  its  dictum.  Moreover, 
most  thinkers  confine  themselves  rigidly  to  a  single 
method.  All  facts,  whether  material  or  psychical,  must 
be  interrogated  by  the  same  questions  and  be  subjected 
to  the  same  tests.  Diversity  in  the  nature  of  facts  is  no 
ground  for  allowing  diversity  in  methods  of  inquiry. 
But,  now,  while  the  iron  horse  must  keep  to  its  parallel 
tracks,  the  real  horse  must  have  some  liberty  of  action : 
the  former  gains  in  power  and  swiftness,  but  loses  in 
range  and  freedom ;  the  latter  loses  in  power,  but  gains 
immensely  in  range  of  vision  and  breadth  of  freedom. 

In  the  coming  American  philosophy  we  shall  not  be 
shut  in  to  a  single  method  of  intellectual  procedure.  The 
inductive  method  within  its  sphere  will  investigate,  and 
combine  what  facts  belong  legitimately  to  it;  the  logical 
method  will  have  a  range  of  facts  all  its  own;  while  the 
intuitional  method  will  traverse  regions  of  fact  and  truth 
where  either  of  the  other  methods  could  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  have  no  vocation.  The  new  philosophy  may  de¬ 
vise  other  methods,  but  it  will  certainly  use  these,  both 
singly  and  in  co-operation. 

The  history  of  philosophy  abounds  with  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  a  single  method,  and  with  the  resulting  nar¬ 
rowness  of  inquiry  and  meagreness  of  result.  No  one 
would  deny  that  Locke  did  royal  service  to  philosophy, 
nor  would  any  one  doubt  the  imperishable  name  which 
Kant  has  won  for  himself  as  one  of  the  immortals  among 
the  world’s  thinkers.  Their  service  consists  not  in  the 
fact  that  each  of  them  contributed  a  system  of  philosophy 
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which  might  be  labelled  sensationalism  or  subjective 
Idealism,  and  thereby  outlined  certain  sentient  and  psy¬ 
chical  activities.  It  consists  rather  in  the  fact  that  they 
asserted  themselves  emphatically  as  independent  investi¬ 
gators  in  the  primary  and  secondary  facts  of  matter,  of 
consciousness,  and  of  being.  Whatever  facts  they  brought 
to  light,  will  remain  a  permanent  contribution  to  thought. 
Whatever  results  they  reached  by  the  application  of  their 
peculiar  methods  to  the  incomplete  summary  of  psycho¬ 
logical  facts  in  the  general  progress  of  philosophy,  have 
only  a  transient  or  transitional  value.  Each  of  them  did 
sectional  work.  The  result  was  not  philosophy,  but  only 
a  section  of  it.  The  method  of  each  one  narrowed  him 
into  a  limited  field. 

In  truth,  any  one  who  pursues  studies  in  philosophy 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  chaotic  condition  in 
which  the  whole  subject  at  present  lies.  Sensationalism, 
materialism,  idealism — objective,  subjective,  and  absolute — 
transcendentalism,  eclecticism,  agnosticism,  and  each  of 
these  with  innumerable  subdivisions,  are  the  sectional 
names  under  which  philosophers  have  been  masquerad¬ 
ing.  It  has  come  to  be  an  essential  prerequisite,  that 
thinkers  should  ally  themselves  with  one  or  another  of 
these  standards.  The  historian  of  philosophy  is  not  con¬ 
tent  unless  he  can  arrange  every  one  under  his  appropriate 
name  and  label,  just  as  they  do  dead  and  dried  specimens 
in  a  museum;  and  the  lamentable  fact  is  that  he  usually 
succeeds  in  his  undertaking.  This  one  is  a  materialist. 
This  one  is  a  sensationalist.  This  one  is  an  idealist.  This 
one  is  an  intuitionalist.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  com¬ 
ing  philosophy  some  true  thinkers  will  find  for  us  that  all 
these  are  but  phases  of  the  one  great  subject,  and  that  a 
full-orbed  treatment  from  a  full-orbed  thinker  will  show 
us  that  these  which  purport  to  be  comprehensive  systems 
are  only  the  multiform  ways  in  which  truths  are  present¬ 
ed  to  the  mind,  now  exhibiting  one  side  and  now  exhibit¬ 
ing  another,  but  still  remaining  single  yet  many-sided 
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truths?  The  fact  that  thinkers  must  be  thus  classed  and 
arranged  is  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  narrowness 
of  human  thinking,  and  yet  each  one  of  these  in  his  own 
divergent  way  may  be  slowly  gathering  the  facts,  and 
setting  forth  the  many-sidedness  of  truths,  in  such  ways 
as  shall  be  an  immeasurable  advantage  to  the  mind  which 
is  yet  to  formulate  the  true  and  complete  system.  I  do 
not  refer  to  eclecticism.  It  is  not  a  patchwork  of 
thought  which  is  needed,  but  a  homogeneous  whole  of 
thought  which  shall  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
truths  in  matter  and  in  spirit  are  not  necessarily  in  antag¬ 
onism  because  they  are  diverse,  and  that  to  discover  the 
complexity  of  God’s  many-sided  truths,  no  single  method 
of  procedure  is  sufficient.  The  coming  philosophy  will 
have  many  methods  for  many  and  diverse  truths,  and  will 
show  that  the  unity  of  these  diverse  truths  is  not  mechan¬ 
ical,  but  organic.  The  fact  that  Berkeleyanism,  Hume’s 
agnosticism,  and  Kant’s  subjective  idealism  could  have 
sprung  from  one  paternity,  viz.  sensationalism  as  set  forth 
by  Locke,  shows  not  a  defective  logic,  but  that  philosophy, 
if  it  is  to  be  complete,  must  recognize  the  many-sidedness 
of  many  truths.  The  coming  philosophy  must  be  so  com¬ 
prehensive,  so  far  removed  from  narrowness,  as  to  be  too 
large  to  be  covered  by  such  titles  as  Scottish,  synthetic, 
materialistic,  intuitional,  eclectic,  positive,  or  by  the  ti¬ 
tles  of  any  one  school.  It  must  be  willing  and  able  to  use 
all  methods  to  discover  and  to  adjust  the  facts,  the  truths, 
and  the  laws  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  one  complex  yet 
homogeneous  mind-matter  organism, — the  sentient  man. 
We  believe  that  thoughtful  men  are  growing  weary  of  the 
method-of-procedure  fetich,  and  that  the  days  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  and  exclusive  method  are  past.  It  seems,  indeed,  in¬ 
credible  that  a  method  should  ever  have  been  thought  to 
be  a  philosophy.  A  machine  is  not  the  products  which  it 
was  constructed  to  produce.  Neither  are  the  motions  of 
the  machine,  the  products.  You  cannot  identify  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  that  which  the  machine  produces,  and  say  that 
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they  are  one.  So  neither  can  you  identify  the  mind 
which  thinks,  the  method  of  thought,  and  the  products  of 
thinking.  They  are  not  identical,  nor  yet  are  any  of 
these  identical  with  matter. 

Now  to  our  thinking,  the  two  most  arrogant  and  self- 
assertive  so-called  philosophies  of  modern  times,  Hegel¬ 
ianism  and  positivism,  are  not  philosophies  at  all.  They 
are  rather  methods  of  procedure  in  philosophical  think¬ 
ing.  They  are  at  the  antipodes  of  thought.  The  one,  as 
absolute  idealism,  is  purely  a  method  of  intellectualism, 
and  is  so  manifestly  unreal  that  the  result  is  inevitable — a 
thorough-going  scepticism.  The  other,  as  materialistic 
pantheism,  is  purely  a  method  of  the  operation  of  the  law, 
and  is  so  manifestly  narrow  and  false  that  it  also  leaves  its 
devotees  at  the  other  and  opposite  pole  of  scepticism. 
Positivism,  is  not  a  philosophy  at  all.  It  is,  indeed,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  exhibition  of  the  value  and  use  of  the  method  of  in¬ 
duction.  So  also  with  Hegelianism.  It  is  not  a  system  of 
philosophy,  but  it  is  an  almost  flawless  exhibition  of  the 
subtle  use  of  the  logical  method. 

And  if  I  be  not  presuming  too  far,  I  should  make  a  sim¬ 
ilar  observation  concerning  Kantian  idealism.  It  is  not  a 
system  of  philosophy,  but  is  a  singularly  profound  and  lu¬ 
cid  exhibition  of  the  intuitional  method,  if  one  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  the  word  “  method  ”  concerning  the  intui¬ 
tions. 

I  would  lay  as  much  emphasis  upon  induction  as  the 
most  ardent  positivist  could  desire.  I  would  lay  as  much 
emphasis  upon  the  logical  method  as  the  Hegelian  wished. 
I  would  emphasize  the  intuitional  method  as  much  as 
Kant  himself. 

Every  method  of  procedure  which  has  been  elevated 
into  a  philosophy  has,  so  far,  inevitably  eventuated  in  scep¬ 
ticism,  and  so  we  believe  that  it  will  be.  When  yotf'be- 
lieve  things  to  be  real  which  are  unreal,  then  you  are  a 
sceptic.  The  coming  philosophy  will  make  just  and  sharp 
discriminations  in  the  region  here  briefly  outlined.  It  will 
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use  any  and  all  methods,  examine  all  facts,  prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  The  discoveries  which 
Bain  and  Helmholtz,  Colton  and  Carpenter,  Maudesley 
and  Huxley,  have  made  and  are  making  in  that  domain 
where  the  sentient  spirit  flashes  its  light  and  life  through 
the  living  bodily  organism,  will  not  be  overlooked,  but  we 
shall  need  to  make  sharp  discrimination  between  their 
discoveries  and  their  theories.  The  discovered  facts  of 
physicists  and  physiologists  are  good,  as  a  rule  very  good. 
The  discovered  theories  of  the  same  gentlemen  are  bad,  as 
a  rule  very  bad.  Physicists,  theorizing  and  experiment¬ 
ing  and  laying  down  ipse  dixit' s  in  the  domain  of  pure 
psychology,  are  about  as  useful,  graceful,  and  effective  as 
a  blacksmith  mending  the  wing  of  an  angel,  or  a  trip¬ 
hammer  mending  the  broken  ends  of  a  spider’s  thread. 
In  a  word,  it  is  out  of  their  line  of  business.  A  somewhat 
similar  observation  might  be  made  concerning  the  value 
of  the  psychologist’s  work  in  physics.  But  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  and  physicist  are  coming  to  understand  each  other 
better,  and  to  recognize  that  they  are  fellow-workers  and 
brethren  in  the  exploration  and  understanding  of  that 
wonderful  being — man.  The  manifoldness  of  his  life  and 
the  complexity  of  his  relations  are  the  overwhelming  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  any  adequate  thinking  about  him.  As  a  recent 
writer  has  aptly  said  in  substance,  “  After  all,  man  is  not 
merely  a  reasoning  animal,  he  is  a  seeing,  feeling,  contem¬ 
plating,  acting  animal.” 

The  coming  philosophy  will,  then,  use  at  least  three 
methods:  (i)  the  inductive,  (2)  the  logical,  (3)  the  intu¬ 
itional,  and  others  if  it  shall  need  them.  It  will  not  include 
merely  a  single  department  of  man’s  life ;  it  will  not  be  a 
sect ;  but  it  will  be  all  inclusive  of  truth  and  fact,  and  to 
reach  these  will  use  the  appropriate  instrument  or  method. 

II.  THE  GENERAL  VALIDITY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  coming  philosophy  must  define  and  establish  real 
grounds  of  certitude.  Without  this  all  inquiry  and  re- 
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suits  are  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  These  grounds 
of  certitude  must  be  so  established  as  to  afford  a  sense  of 
moral  and  intellectual  security.  Such  a  result  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  single  method.  Induction  will  not  do  it 
alone ;  neither  will  intuition.  Every  method  of  value  must 
be  pressed  to  its  utmost  in  this  service. 

The  coming  philosophy  will,  we  believe,  be  realistic,  and 
therefore  will  recognize  that  no  such  thing  as  thought  and 
its  completed  product — knowledge— is  possible  except  upon 
the  conceded  basis  of  the  twofold  nature  in  man,  mind  and 
organized  matter  in  organic  unity,  and  the  incessant  inter¬ 
play  between  these  two  distinct  yet  interwoven  phases  of 
his  being.  There  is  a  basis  in  indisputable  facts  for  the 
existence  of  matter.  There  is  a  basis  in  indisputable  facts 
for  the  existence  of  mind.  The  close  inter-relationship  of 
these  substantice  and  the  almost  endless  range  of  facts 
which  grow  out  of  it,  give  large  play  for  the  inductive 
method.  The  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter, 
the  investigation  of  sensation,  of  the  physiological  quali¬ 
ties  of  thought  products,  of  sense  perceptions,  in  a  word 
of  the  whole  outer  world,  and  of  that  mysterious  border¬ 
land  where  mind  grapples  with  matter, — all  these  lie  in  a 
region  where  the  inductive  method  must  have  large  and 
free  use  toward  the  determination  of  the  validity  of 
knowledge. 

The  mistake  which  many  thinkers  make  is  to  insist  that 
all  the  facts  of  philosophy  lie  in  the  region  indicated,  and 
that  the  inductive  is  the  only  method  of  research. 
Induction  has  opened  such  secrets  of  nature,  and  has  been 
so  facile  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  modern  science, 
that  men  may  almost  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  it  is 
the  one  and  only  open  sesame  to  all  the  secrets  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  so.  It  has,  indeed,  an  invalua¬ 
ble  use  in  its  own  proper  sphere ;  but  that  sphere  is  limited 
by  well-defined  boundaries,  and  outside  of  these  are  some 
of  the  most  subtle  and  certain  facts  of  our  being.  These 
facts  cannot  be  explored,  nor  their  reality  and  value  dis- 
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covered,  by  induction.  They  must  be  reached  by  a  wholly 
different  method.  Induction  will  bring  us  to  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  certitude  in  knowledge  which  must  otherwise 
remain  unknown,  but  it  cannot  reveal  all  of  them. 

A  second  method,  viz.  the  logical^  will  bring  us  to  some 
other  elements  of  certitude,  and  elements  which  it  alone 
can  give  us.  Mind,  in  its  thinking  activities,  is  under  laws, 
but  laws  which  are  peculiar  and  govern  mental  processes 
only.  They  have  no  necessary  identity  with  physical 
laws,  although  there  may  be  a  likeness.  They  control  en¬ 
tirely  different  activities  and  are  adapted  to  give  form 
solely  to  the  intellectual  forces.  If  thought  were  but  the 
working  out  of  physical  forces  under  physical  laws  in  the 
same  way  that  electric  currents  are,  then,  of  course,  the 
causes  would  be  fixed  and  determinate,  and  the  results 
certain  and  invariable.  There  would  be  no  freedom. 
There  would  be  no  psychical  forces.  All  would  be  mate¬ 
rialistic.  But  not  so.  The  intellectual  processes  must 
pass  under  the  mould  of  laws  that  are  fixed.  Now  the 
mind  intuitively  recognizes  this  idea  of  law  as  applied  to 
its  own  activities,  and  is  already  prepared  to  recognize 
the  same  idea  outside  of  it.  Hence  the  idea  of  law  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  operations  of  forces  in  the  broad  realm  of 
nature  is  one  which  has  become  thoroughly  familiarized 
to  the  mind  from  its  own  operations.  It  accepts,  there¬ 
fore,  at  once,  the  authority  and  fixedness  of  physical  law, 
not  as  giving  any  validity  to  the  processes  of  knowledge, 
but  only  to  the  objects  of  knowledge  in  the  external 
world.  It  gives  instant  and  unvarying  confidence  to  the 
unchangeable  character  of  the  physical  and  sense  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  inwoven  either  directly  or  reflexively 
into  almost  all  human  knowledge.  There  is  an  absolute 
conviction  that  there  is  no  variation  in  the  nature  of  mat¬ 
ter,  of  force,  and  of  law,  and  that  objects  cognized  in 
these  domains  are  in  and  of  themselves  unchangeable  in 
their  essential  characteristics.  Where  do  we  get  this  con¬ 
viction?  We  answer,  from  the  mind’s  own  intuitive  idea 
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of  law  and  its  changelessness.  Experience  guided  by  the 
inductive  process  may  come  in  to  verify  this  conviction, 
but  to  our  thinking  is  not  the  original  ground  of  it. 

We  believe  that  this  idea  of  law  is  to  occupy  a  very 
large  place  in  the  coming  philosophy.  It  has  had  almost 
no  place  in  what  is  past.  We  venture  to  assume  that  the 
mind’s  first  and  fundamental  conception  of  law  is  received 
from  the  laws  under  which  it  is  itself  compelled  to  act, 
and  thence  gives  a  quick  recognition  to  law  as  governing 
the  physical  world.  Law  is  equally  absolute  whether  in 
the  one  domain  or  in  the  other,  and  rests  substantially  on 
the  same  basis.  It  is  therefore  the  inflexibility  of  law 
which  gives  an  objective  permanence  and  an  objective 
character  to  the  product  called  knowledge.  The  subtle 
correspondences  between  objectivities  in  mind  and  in 
matter ;  the  subtle  but  common  basis  in  the  nature  of  law 
by  which  they  both  have  their  form  and  relations;  all 
these  through  the  logical  method  furnish  another  ground 
of  certitude  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  knowledge. 

All  knowledge  which  has  matter  as  its  objective,as  well  as 
all  knowledge  which  has  subjective  states  as  its  objective, 
will  find  the  logical  method  invaluable  in  arriving  at  cer¬ 
titude.  If  the  mind  recognizes  itself  as  having  a  real  and 
not  a  relative  existence,  then  must  it  also  make  similar 
recognition  of  the  external  world,  for  both  are  under  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  and  environments  of  law,  and  what  is  un¬ 
der  it  in  the  one  case  is  as  real  as  what  is  under  it  in  the 
other.  This  conviction  in  regard  to  the  supremacy  and 
absoluteness  of  law  includes  the  forms  of  matter  as  well 
as  its  substance,  and  asserts  that  phenomena  are  as  real  as 
substantice.  If  the  mind  were  competent,  as  it  is  not, 
to  lay  its  subjective  forms  of  thought  upon  matter,  and 
so  exhibit  the  external  world  as  a  relative  but  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  existence,  we  should  be  so  constituted  that  we 
should  be  always  practising  deceptions  upon  ourselves. 
In  other  words,  we  were  created  a  lie.  But  idealism  does 
not  recognize  the  necessitated  correspondences  between 
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the  mind  which  knows  and  the  world  which  is  known, 
and  that  both  are  natural  correlates  under  law  which  in 
nature  is  a  unit,  but  which  in  spheres  of  manifestations  is 
diverse. 

It  is  here,  also,  that  the  limitations  of  finiteness  appear. 
Law  compels  mental  activities  to  lie  along  certain  fixed 
grooves.  There  is  liberty  within  these  bounds.  If  there 
were  beings  with  larger  liberty  than  we,  they  must  still 
be  under  law,  and  though  their  knowledge  would  be 
larger,  it  would  not  be  any  more  real.  It  would  still  be 
finite,  however  far  along  the  line  of  an  enlarging  liberty 
under  law  they  might  go.  Nor  would  the  knowledge  of 
an  infinite  being  be  any  more  real  than  ours.  It  would  be 
only  larger  in  extent.  He  would  see  infinitely  farther 
than  we  do,  and  with  absolute  comprehension.  The  uni¬ 
versality  of  law,  therefore,  binds  mind  and  matter  togeth¬ 
er  in  knowledge,  and  gives  certainty  and  validity  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  method  of  procedure  to  discover  and  use 
the  facts  rightly  would  be  the  logical  method. 

But  the  coming  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  be  true,  must  use 
at  least  one  other  method,  and  will  bring  to  light  grounds 
of  certitude  in  knowledge  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  of  all.  I  refer  to  the  intuitions  and  the  intuU 
tional  method.  By  the  intuitions  certain  qualities  both  of 
matter  and  of  thought  are  cognized  which  could  not  be 
known  in  any  other  way.  Here  the  intuitional  method  is 
the  only  possible  one.  The  sensorium  is  known  imme¬ 
diately.  The  natural  forces  and  powers  of  the  body  are 
known  immediately.  The  forces  and  powers  in  the  exter¬ 
nal  world  are  known  in  the  same  way.  The  infinite  per¬ 
sonality  emits  force,  but  is  not  necessarily  himself  present 
through  all  the  line  of  its  operation.  He  does  just  what 
we  have  conscious  ability  to  do,  only,  in  an  infinite  way. 
We  transmit  force  to  a  stone,  but  we  do  not  accompany 
it  in  its  course.  So  also  God  is  immanent  in  nature,  in  the 
forces  which  operate  under  law.  These  forces  the  mind 
immediately  recognizes,  and  know;s  them  to  be  the  same 
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in  kind,  though  not  in  manifestation,  with  those  which  lie 
inchoate  within  itself,  but  ready  to  be  manifested  upon 
matter.  The  kinship  in  nature  between  ourselves  and  our 
Creator  makes  such  intuition  possible. 

It  is  at  this  point  where  one  of  our  earliest  theistic  con¬ 
ceptions  is  gained.  There  is  a  conviction  of  the  identity 
of  the  quality  of  the  force  emanating  from  us  with  that 
which  is  without  us,  and  this  intuitional  knowledge  is 
summated  in  a  theistic  conception.  But  upon  this  I  must 
not  dwell  at  the  present  time.  The  coming  philo^phy 
will  admit  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  forces  in  matter, 
and  will  verify  this  knowledge  by  the  inductive  process, 
in  an  experiential  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of  mat¬ 
ter.  In  other  words,  the  intuitional  and  the  inductive 
methods  will  be  conjoined  to  establish  the  validity  of  all 
our  knowledge  of  an  outer  world  or  of  all  that  which  is 
not  ourselves.  Forces  will  be  known  by  intuition.  Quali¬ 
ties  will  be  known  by  induction. 

The  coming  philosophy  will  give  large  use  to  the  unde¬ 
niable  quality  which  the  soul  has  of 'knowing  its  own  acts 
and  states.  It  will  take  for  granted  the  absolute  veracity 
of  consciousness.  Any  other  assumption  would  be  absurd. 
I  am,  and  I  know  that  I  am.  I  think  and  act,  and  I  know 
that  I  think  and  act.  Without  question,  the  contents  of 
consciousness  must  be  veracious.  No  matter  how  they 
come,  whether  by  sensation  or  representation  or  ratioci¬ 
nation  or  intuition.  The  residuum  left  in  consciousness  is 
veracious  knowledge.  The  coming  philosophy  will  not 
teach,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  consciousness  is 
simply  one  of  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  mind.  It  will  not 
teach  that  consciousness  is  the  sum  of  all  the  psychical 
powers.  It  is  an  entirely  passive  quality  of  the  soul.  It 
is  the  ultimate  being  cognizing  itself  as  existing,  itself  as 
acting,  itself  as  being  acted  upon.  It  has  no  activities. 
It  has  no  processes.  It  cannot  be  false.  It  adds  no  ele¬ 
ment  to  knowledge.  It  performs  no  processes  of  elabora¬ 
tion.  It  knows  by  intuition  both  processes  and  products. 
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but  has  no  share  in  producing  the  one  or  in  completing 
the  other. 

If,  then,  the  powers  of  mind  are  under  limitations  of 
law  which  is  fixed,  and  consciousness  is  merely  the  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate  observer  of  these  determinate  processes 
and  their  results,  there  can  be  no  question  raised  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  processes  or  as  to  the  reality  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts.  Nor  can  any  question  be  raised  as  to  the  veraci¬ 
ty  of  the  knowledge  of  all  these  by  the  soul  in  conscious¬ 
ness.  To  deny  such  veracity  is  at  once  to  affirm  that 
mental  processes  are  deceptive;  that  the  laws  which  de¬ 
termine  mental  activities  are  capricious  and  false;  that 
our  original  substance  and  our  original  activities  are 
wholly  untrustworthy, — in  a  word,  that  we  are  so  made  as 
to  exhibit  forever  in  our  natural  constitution  a  most 
stupendous  falsehood.  There  are  no  grounds  for  so 
absurd  an  assumption.  It  involves  an  impugning  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  Creator.  We  are  not  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  this.  If  there  were  proofs  of  such  moral  perversity  in 
the  Creator,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  would  lie  be¬ 
yond  our  reach.  This  theory  of  untrustworthiness  has 
nothing  whatever  to  substantiate  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  main  inquiry, — the  intui¬ 
tions  put  us  into  immediate  relations  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  infinite  personality  and  with  those 
powers  and  forces  which  are  the  persistent  and  continuous 
outflow  of  his  free  will  and  psychical  activity  in  nature 
and  in  man.  The  intellectual  and  elaborative  functions  of 
mind  are  employed  upon  the  forms  both  of  matter  and  of 
thought, — the  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the  powers 
or  forces  which  the  intuitions  cognize.  The  intellectual 
reason  sits  as  the  arbiter  between  these  two  elements  of 
knowledge,  adjusting  the  relations  and  collaborating  the 
results.  The  knowledge  from  intuition  is  bodied  forth 
and  made  luminous,  is  made  determinate  by  these  intel¬ 
lectual  processes.  The  knowledge  furnished  by  the  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  including  the  functions  of  sensation,  of 
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sense  perception,  and  of  perception,  are  corrected  and  ad¬ 
justed,  as  it  were,  to  the  eternal  facts  of  truth  and  being 
by  the  intuitions.  These  two  fruitful  sources  of  knowl¬ 
edge  by  their  steady  intermingling,  interaction,  and  inter¬ 
relations  leave  the  certified  facts  of  knowledge  in  con¬ 
sciousness. 

The  application  of  these  general  criteria  of  certainty  to 
the  moral  being  would  be  similar.  The  soul  recognizes 
limitations  of  law  in  the  moral  activities.  Thence  the  logi¬ 
cal  method  brings  it  to  the  moral  activities  of  other  be¬ 
ings,  andobserves  similar  limitations.  It  intuitively  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  free  will  and  potential  nature  of  the  person, 
and  empirically  recognizes  the  forms,  the  phenomenal  as¬ 
pects  of  the  results  of  moral  activity.  These  two  methods 
of  knowledge  are  united  actually  in  one  indivisible  act. 
They  can  be  logically  separated,  but  not  in  fact.  There 
is  the  intuitional  cognition  of  moral  force, — the  logical 
application  of  moral  law,  and  the  experimental  recogni¬ 
tion  of  moral  phenomena;  and  the  moral  reason  sits  as  ar¬ 
biter  for  the  adjustment  of  these  interacting  elements  of 
moral  knowledge.  Moral  limitations  of  law  imply  a  mor¬ 
al  being  who  limits.  We  intuitionally  cognize  the  power 
above  us  “  which  makes  for  righteousness,”  and  experi¬ 
mentally  cognize  moral  phenomena  in  providence  and  in 
government  which  are  the  clothing  of  this  force.  These 
the  soul  recognizes  to  be  the  potential  nature  and  glor¬ 
ious  garments  of  a  being  with  powers  like  its  own  in 
kind,  but  infinite  in  degree. 

Similarly  as  to  theism.  Intuitively  we  recognize  limi¬ 
tations  in  general  of  our  whole  being;  in  other  words,  our 
finiteness.  The  direct  knowledge  of  the  infinite  Being 
lies  in  this  intuition — it  is  inevitable.  The  soul  could  not 
look  fora  God  below  itself  or  within  its  own  limits:  it  must 
look  for  a  God  above  and  beyond.  It  could  not  render  hom¬ 
age  to  force,  power,  or  being,  actual  or  potential,  which 
were  inferior  both  as  to  law  and  as  to  fact.  Its  knowledge 
may,  indeed,  in  large  part  lie  on  the  inferior  side  of  its 
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activities  and  being,  but  its  God  must  of  necessity  lie  on 
the  superior  side.  God  is  not  only  a  logical  necessity  of  all 
thought,  but  is  also  an  actuality  in  our  conscious  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  coming  philosophy  will  also  recognize  the 
fact,  I  believe,  that  the  soul  by  intuition  stands  face  to 
face  with  the  essential  nature  of  God.  In  that  su¬ 
preme  moment  of  personal  Christian  history  called  regen¬ 
eration  the  soul  and  God  know  each  other  intuitionally. 
Nothing  intervenes.  It  is  the  unveiled  vision  of  God. 
The  philosopher  may  not  understand  the  nature  of  this 
fact  or  the  value  of  this  testimony,  but  Christian  men 
know  what  I  mean,  and  the  profound  significance  of 
these  self-revelations  of  God  and  of  the  soul  in  the  moment 
of  regeneration. 

This  meeting  of  the  soul  and  its  God  are  not  in  sub- 
consciousness,  as  many  have  taught,  and  only  the  results, 
such  as  joy,  love,  peace,  and  reconciliation,  in  the  proper 
consciousness.  They  are  all  in  consciousness.  The  re¬ 
sults,  may,  indeed,  seem  to  obscure  and  confuse  the  true 
cause  in  some  experiences,  but  a  careful  analysis  and  re¬ 
view  will  verify  to  any  Christian  man  that  he  met  God 
face  to  face.  But  here  also,  as  in  all  other  knowledge  of 
the  soul,  the  experiential  part  must  not  be  lacking.  In 
order  to  complete  knowledge  in  consciousness,  they  must 
be  organically  conjoined.  The  empirical  element  will  be 
furnished  by  an  external  revelation,  by  providential  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  by  the  soul’s  experiences. 

It  is  true  that  under  conditions  of  heathenism  the  intui¬ 
tive  gaze  of  the  soul  brought  no  certified  or  completed 
knowledge  into  consciousness,  because  the  empirical  ele¬ 
ments  of  revelation  upon  which  the  elaborating  processes 
of  the  intellectual  faculty  of  the  soul  might  act  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  corroboration,  illustration,  and  embodiment,  were 
almost  wholly  wanting.  God  did,  indeed,  not  wholly 
leave  himself  without  witness,  for  he  was  ever  exhibiting 
his  beneficent  bounty  in  nature.  But  something  more  was 
needed.  Further  revelation  was  necessary  to  make  certi- 
VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  185. 
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tude  in  regard  to  God.  Physical  force  would  furnish  in¬ 
determinate,  incomplete,  and  unembodied  knowledge,  un¬ 
less  it  were  also  accompanied  by  phenomena.  So  also  God 
without  a  phenomenal  revelation  of  himself  is  practically 
unapprehended.  This  duplex  source  of  knowledge  is  in 
harmony  with  the  duplex  nature  of  man.  If  either  ele¬ 
ment  is  wanting,  whether  it  be  in  regard  to  matter  or 
spirit,  whether  subjective  or  objective,  whether  sensa¬ 
tional  or  intuitional,  whether  moral  ortheistic,  knowledge 
in  consciousness  is  dim  and  indeterminate.  When  both 
elements  are  present  and  are  rightly  adjusted  by  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  the  moral  reason,  certified  knowledge  in  its 
completed  form  will  be  found. 

The  coming  philosophy  will,  therefore,  if  it  start  from 
the  premises  of  the  physicists,  accept  the  immutability 
and  the  absoluteness  of  law  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and 
will  carry  over  the  same  conceptions  into  the  domain  of 
psychology,  and  thus  exhibit  its  proofs  of  the  validity  of 
knowledge;  or,  if  it  start  from  the  premises  of  the  psycholo¬ 
gist,  will  carry  over  its  conceptions  of  spiritual  law  into  the 
domain  of  physics,  and  thus  exhibit  its  proofs  of  the  validity 
of  knowledge.  The  coming  philosophy  will,  then,  in  no 
way .  whatsoever  identify  mind  and  matter,  whether  con¬ 
sidering  them  as  form  or  as  force.  It  will  confess  them 
to  be  in  substance  wholly  distinct  and  in  form  totally  dis¬ 
similar.  It  will  confess,  however,  that  both  have  a  real 
existence,  and  that  they  have  a  marvellous  interweaving 
through  all  our  thoughts  and  life.  Moreover,  if  the  new 
philosophy  should  acquire  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  it  will 
predict  that  neither  in  this  life  nor  in  the  life  to  come  will 
spirit  and  matter  ever  have  divorcement,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  As  we  were  created  and  have  lived,  so  shall 
we  live  forever.  The  new  philosophy  will  not  adopt  the 
theory  of  a  pre-established  harmony  as  developed  by  Leib¬ 
nitz,  but  it  will  make  clearer  to  us  the  subtle  and  almost 
infinitely  diversified  adjustments  of  mind  and  matter  to 
each  other.  I  believe  that  the  new  philosophy  will  repu- 
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diate  every  part  and  parcel,  every  root  and  every  branch, 
of  every  theory  of  the  relativity  of  human  knowledge.  No 
matter  whether  the  theory  is  Scottish  or  German  or 
French ;  no  matter  whether  the  theory  masquerades  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Kant,  of  Hamilton,  of  Spencer,  of  Hux¬ 
ley,  of  Green,  or  of  American  Hegelianism  ;  let  it  die  the 
death,  as  it  ought  to  die. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  urged  that  many  men  deny  that  they 
have  any  clear  intuitions  of  God  or  of  truths  which  may 
come  from  him.  A  recent  writer  (let  us  hope  ignorantly) 
in  one  of  our  denominational  journals  affected  to  make 
merry  at  the  absurd  belief  in  intuitional  knowledge  of 
God.  No  doubt  his  sin  was  committed  ignorantly,  but 
the  whole  difficulty  lies  where  I  have  before  indicated. 
Intuitional  knowledge  is  never  clear  and  determinate 
without  the  proper  corroboration  of  phenomenal  knowl¬ 
edge.  Similarly,  phenomenal  knowledge  is  altogether 
uncertain  without  the  basis  of  the  intuitions,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  framework  of  the  intuitions.  In  regard  to 
the  being  of  God,  these  two  methods  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  They  are,  as  it  were,  antiphonal.  So  also  in  regard 
to  truths  from  him.  Revelation  is  the  phenomenal  side  of 
moral  and  spiritual  knowledge.  The  spirit  in  man  answers 
to  the  spirit  of  God.  Revelation  corroborates  and  em¬ 
bodies  this  relationship.  The  intuitions  alone  cannot  re¬ 
veal  God  to  our  knowledge.  The  whole  sad  history  of 
heathendom  attests  this  fact.  The  senses  alone  cannot  re¬ 
veal  God  to  our  knowledge.  The  sad,  hopeless  gropings 
of  modern  agnostic  science  attest  this  fact. 

The  duplex  method  alone  will  reveal  the  full-rounded 
facts  of  being.  You  will  recall  that  pregnant  passage  of 
St.  Paul  in  Romans  i.  20  (I  paraphrase  it):  For  things, 
such, for  example,  as  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  which 
are  not  visible  to  the  eyes  of  sense,  ever  since  the  creation 
of  the  cosmos,  have  nevertheless  been  spiritually  or  intu- 
itionally  contemplated  by  the  external  manifestation  of 
things  which  are  made;  i.  e.,  power  and  Godhead  are 
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seen  intuitionally  by  the  soul,  but  are  clearly  bodied  forth 
only  when  they  have  an  external  manifestation  which  sen¬ 
sation  and  intellection  can  apprehend. 

St.  Paul’s  philosophy  seems  to  me  to  teach  with  perfect 
clearness  that  our  knowledge  of  power  in  whatever  way 
exercised  and  of  Godhead  rest  upon  both  intuition  and 
empirical  perception,  acting  in  an  indissoluble  unity.  This 
passage  is  a  wonderfully  condensed  statement  of  St.  Paul's 
natural  theology,  and  to  my  thinking  it  anticipates  and 
prophesies  the  true  ground-work  of  the  new  and  coming 
American  philosophy,  which  will  be  through  and  through 
the  handmaid  and  ally  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

DR.  COCHRAN  AND  OTHER  RECENT  WRITERS 
ON  THE  ATONEMENT. 

,  [Continued  from  Vol.  XL  VI.  p.  498.] 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  F.  MAGOUN/d.  D.,  IOWA  COLLEGE,  GRINNELL,  IOWA.  ' 

In  the  July  number  of  this  Review  for  1889,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  recent  treatises  on  the  atonement  was  examined 
as  to  its  theories  and  logic,  leaving  the  “  Scriptural  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Christ  and  His  Atonement  to  Mankind  ”  for  later 
consideration.  To  this  we  now  proceed,  along  with  an 
examination  of  other  volumes — now  multiplying,  it  is 
hopeful  to  see — on  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Cochran’s  is, 
for  American  students  and  masters  of  theology,  the  most 
important,  from  its  American  origin  and  its  strength  of 
thought;  and  though  such  works  are  not  easy  to  read,  it 
is  not  the  most  difficult  among  them. 

The  first  to  claim  attention,  on  the  score  of  the  earlier 
date  of  its  production,  is  Dr.  Lewis  Edwards’s  “  The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Atonement f  first  issued  in  Welsh  in  i860,  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Rev.  David  Charles  Edwards,  Bala, 
1886.*  The  translator  is  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  England;  the  author  was  president  of  the  Welsh  Pres¬ 
byterian  College  at  Bala.  The  recent  appearance  of  the 
book  in  English  is  owing  to  the  high  regard  in  which  it 
is  held  in  Wales.  It  was  written  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  from  a  conviction  also  independently  expressed  in 
his  own  way  by  Dr.  Cochran.  “  Both  sides  ”  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  on  atonement,  says  Dr.  Lewis  Edwards, — 

’London;  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1886.  pp.  246. 
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“  failed  to  touch  the  soul  of  the  question,  and  even  forgot  that  it  had  a  soul, 
which  is,  whether  the  justice  of  God's  nature  demands  an  atonement  in  order 
to  pardon  sin.  Instead  of  keeping  to  this  point,  where  their  real  strength 
lay, the  defenders  of  the  old  doctrine  set  up  a  sort  of  commercial  atonement, 
and,  by  so  doing,  simply  overthrew  their  own  system.  Their  opponents 
contended  for  the  theory  of  a  governmental  atonement — an  atonement  ren¬ 
dered  merely  to  the  divine  government.  But  this  did  not  touch  the  point 

at  issue . Andrew  Fuller  and  Dr.  Williams  were  good  Calvinists; 

. but  they  erred  by  separating  the  justice  of  God’s  government  from 

the  justice  of  His  nature.  If  they,  however,  regarded  God  too  exclusively  as 
governor,  without  reference  to  His  justice,’  the  tendency  of  our  days  is  to 
think  of  God  as  Father  only.  Both  errors  spring  from  disregard  of  justice 
as  an  attribute  in  the  Godhead.”’ 

Dr.  Edwards  adopts  the  literary  form  of  dialogue — be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  disciple — and  manages  it  with  natural¬ 
ness  and  flexibility.  But  he  has  an  order  of  topics  of  con¬ 
versation,  which  is  this:  The  Atonement  in  Relation  to 
God  (chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.);  In  Relation  to  Christ  (v.,  vi.);  In 
Relation  to  Man  (vii.,  viii.);  In  Relation  to  Church  His¬ 
tory  (ix.).  As  would  be  inevitable  in  dialogue,  the  theory, 
argument,  and  Scripture  proof  are  blended.  The  first  con¬ 
tact  with  the  subject  (p.  40)  raises  the  question  of  a  divine 
system  for  man,  and  whether  power  ever  acts  without 
rule  or  order. 

“  The  power  manifested  in  man’s  salvation  is  love;  this  power  acts  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  order  of  divine  justice,”  “the  principles  of  moral  law,” 
“  inasmuch  as  the  Lawgiver  was  made  [?]  under  the  same  law  as  His  crea¬ 
ture.”  “  The  love  of  God  acts  within  certain  limits,”  “the  limits  of  justice 
and  law”(p.  42).  “There  is  no  tenable  position  midway  between  the  doc¬ 
trine.  that  God’s  justice  rendered  the  atonement  necessary,  and  the  Socin- 
ian  view,that  Christ  died  only  as  a  martyr.”  “His  death  for  us  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  His  incarnation.”  “The  essence  of  the  atonement  is  merit.” 

This  view  does  not  admit  repentance  as  part  of  the  merit, 
and  differs  as  much  from  the  commercial  theory  as  gain¬ 
ing  high  office  by  merit  differs  from  procuring  it  by  pur¬ 
chase.  And  it  admits — 

“  the  doctrine  of  suretyship  without  the  commercial  principle.”  “  Sin 
requires  infinite  merit  in  our  Surety;  which  is  not  transferred,  as  a  debt 
*  Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1889,  p.  479.  The  coincidence  of  thought  is  striking.  See 
Dr.  Cochran’s  book, Perhaps  Andrew  Fuller  and  Dr.  Williams  would  object  to 
Dr.  Edwards’s  statement,  along  with  New  England  divines. 

®  Preface,  p.  6. 
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is  to  him  who  pays  it  for  another;  it  does  not  consist  in  a  definite  sum  of 
sufferings;  so  we  are  still  liable  to  punishment  till  we  repent.  And  if 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  He  must  have  died  as  a  Surety  and  Substitute 
for  lost  men.”  “If  we  had  a  true  insight  into  the  depth  of  evil  there 
is  in  sin,  perhaps  we  should  then  believe  that  it  was  no  light  and  easy 
thing  for  the  Son  of  God  to  merit  forgiveness  for  sinners.”  “If  you 
observe  how  He  carried  Himself  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross,  you  must 
feel  that  there  were  certain  sufferings  in  His  cup  beyond  the  power  of  men 
or  devils  to  inflict,  and  beyond  their  power  to  understand.”  “Two things 
are  necessary  to  constitute  greatness  of  moral  merit,  viz.  the  greatness  of 
the  person  and  the  greatness  of  the  act.”  “  He  could  not  in  all  the  great¬ 
ness  of  His  Person  be  an  atonement  without  giving  Himself  for  us  in  an 

act  of  infinite  worth . It  is  equally  true  that  no  act  would  have  been 

an  atonement  apart  from  the  Person ”  (pp.  201,  203).  “If  the  act  was  an 
atonement  apart  from  the  Person,  then  righteousness  would  have  no 
more  to  say  to  the  person  of  the  transgressor,  after  receiving  satisfaction  for 
the  sinful  act;  moreover,  the  atonement  would  of  necessity  have  been  finite, 
since  an  act  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself  would  not  have  been  infinite  unless 
His  Person  had  been  in  the  act.”  “  Man  had  fallen  into  such  an  attitude  of 
unbelief  in  relation  to  God,  that  no  act  was  great  enough  to  produce  faith  in 
his  mind,  but  the  act  of  dying  for  him  ”  (pp.  128,  135). 

This  catena  of  quotations  exhibits  the  pith  of  the  Welsh 
theologian’s  views.  Language  in  which  the  more  com¬ 
monly  affirmed  aspects  of  the  subject  are  recognized, 
hardly  need  be  quoted.  Nor  the  use  made  of  Scripture 
to  support  the  citations  above.  Nor  the  distinction  made 
between  atonement  and  justification  in  Dr.  Edwards’s 
views.  What  the  latter  is  actually  in  salvation,  the  for¬ 
mer  is  meritoriously.  Both  are  indispensable  to  remove 
condemnation.  Our  views  of  the  two  must  correspond. 
There  is  sufficient  characterization,  by  summary,  of  errone¬ 
ous  representations.  Augustine’s  taking  justification  as  the 
rendering  a  man  “  righteous  in  principle  ”  is  noted. 
Atonement  “  in  its  true  meaning  and  essential  character, 
is  altogether  lost.”  So  in  some  American  and  English 
books  of  our  time. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  when  the  letter  is  lost. 
The  old  terms,  inspiration,  atonement,  etc.,  are  used,  but  are  emptied  of 
all  real  meaning.  By  contempt  of  the  letter,  these  writers  have  turned  the 
spirit  into  mere  letter.  It  is  not  merely  in  her  dress,  but  in  her  voice  and 
countenance,  that  Duessa  is  able  to  imitate  Una.” 
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The  moral  influence  of  the  atonement  is  as  heartily  rec¬ 
ognized  here  as  in  Dr.  Cochran’s  work,  while  it  is  not 
reduced  to  a  moral  influence. 

“We  must  believe  that  God  could  not  forgive  without  the  death  of  Christ, 
or  else  the  fact  that  Christ’s  death  can  have  no  impression  upon  us.  The 
inward  truth  influencing  our  minds  must  rest  upon  some  corresponding 
truths  in  the  nature  of  God."  “  More  than  a  moral  impression  is  necessary 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  heart  of  man.  We  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  work  of  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity.*  The  Spirit  must  have 
some  truths  to  reveal.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  us  is  founded  upon  the 
work  of  the  Son  for  us.” 

The  Spirit  works  also  in  Christ.  “  Every  system  that 
does  not  acknowledge  a  relation  between  the  atonement 
and  justice  tends  to  destroy  the  nature  of  forgiveness, 
and,  in  the  same  degree,  sacrifices  every  incentive  to  hol¬ 
iness.” 

The  **Atone?nent  and  Laiv'"^  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Ar¬ 
mour,  an  American  writer,  was  written  in  1885,  and 
issued  in  1886.  It  is  fashioned  as  a  formal  treatise  in  two 
parts:  I.  Law,  Moral  and  Natural;  II.  Atonement.  The 
title  is  not  only  thus  reversed  in  the  order  of  topics;  but 
under  the  first  topic,  the  order  is  reversed  again.  Natural 
Law  coming  before  Moral.  This  discloses  the  starting- 
point,  which  is  neither  the  moral  system,  nor  justice  or 
love,  or  any  other  attribute  of  divine  character,  but  the 
law  of  God.  One  chapter  (twenty  pages)  is  given  to 

‘  This  exclusion,  however,  occurs  on  pp.  211,  212.  In  our  judgment, 
there  is  now  no  more  serious  error,  not  only  in  popular  religious  language, 
but  in  professed  theological  writing,  than  the  confounding  of  the  work  of 
the  Son  and  that  of  the  Spirit,  which  occurs  every  day.  It  works  an  utter 
prevention  as  to  distinguishing  reconciliation  and  the  new  birth  from  each 
other  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in  Christian  experience.  Cardinal  New¬ 
man  said,  in  his  “Lectures  on  Justification”  (1838),  that  up  to  the  Resur¬ 
rection  “God  the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  so  acted  together  in  their 
separate  Persons,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  us  creatures  to  discriminate 
vhat  belongs  to  each  respectively."  Difficult,  but  not  impossible,  in  the 
light  of  Scripture  distinctions  between  them,  and  far  less  so,  since  the  work 
of  the  Son  was  completed  on  earth,  to  distinguish  that  of  the  Spirit,  yet  un¬ 
finished,  and  constantly  exhibiting  itself. 

*“Or,  Redemption  in  Harmony  with  Law  as  revealed  in  Nature.” 
Philadelphia:  Christian  Statesman  Publishing  Co.  pp.  235. 
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showing  that  everything  called  law  comes  from  the  will 
of  the  Lawgiver — even  self-evident  axioms.  “  Space  and 
duration  are  what  they  are  because  God  is  what  He  is.” 

Suppose  space  to  be,  as  Clarke  calls  it,  an  attribute  of 
God,  its  necessary  existence  by  no  means  implies  its  in¬ 
dependent  existence.”  “  The  Nature  of  Things  ”  is  “  the 
Latest  Idol.”  The  nature  of  God  is  recognized  as  the 
first  source  of  being,  fact,  and  truth;  but  “  there  is  nothing 
determined  by  the  nature  of  God  which  is  not  determined 
by  the  will  of  God.”  Two  plus  two  equal  to  four  is  in  no 
sense  independent  of  his  will.  Natural  and  moral  law  rest 
upon  it  alike. 

It  is  therefore  the  peculiarity  of  this  book,  that  it  denies 
the  atonement  to  be  in  any  way  exceptional.  It  “  con¬ 
forms  to,  obeys,  and  satisfies  law.”  “  Its  origin  is  of  the 
mere  sovereignty  of  God.  Sovereignty  characterizes  all 
beginnings.”  Treating  plan  and  law  as  identical,  the 
writer  maintains  that  “  the  work  of  redemption,  as  well  as 
the  course  of  nature,  proceeds  in  accordance  with  a  pre¬ 
determined  plan,  and  under  absolute  and  invariable  law, 
law  quite  as  exact  as  that  which  governs  the  material  uni¬ 
verse.”  “Turretin’s  idea  of  relaxation  of  the  law,”  Sym¬ 
ington’s  of  “  dispensing  in  some  respect  with  the  law,” 
and  even  Dr.  Hodge’s  of  “  substituting  person  for  person” 
are  negatived.  Absolute  satisfaction  of  law  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  asserted,  and  the  longest,  freshest,  and  most 
peculiar  chapter  (seventy-six  pages)  is  entitled  “  Substitu¬ 
tion  Normal  in  Law.”  Two  positions  logically  precede 
and  prepare  for  this,  viz.  “  No  salvation  without  atone¬ 
ment,”  “  No  atonement  by  the  violation  of  law.”  Non¬ 
execution  of  the  penalty  would  not  protect  the  sinner 
from  fearful  natural  consequences  of  sin.  But  he  can 
have  no  assurance  under  law  of  its  non-execution.  “  Law 
which  may  be  relaxed  could  not  have  been  holy,  just,  and 
good.”  “  The  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  is  in  every  pre¬ 
cept.”  The  offender  meets  him  face  to  face  in  the  sim¬ 
plest.  In  his  own  person  he  can  never  expiate  any  offence 
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or  thereafter  render  any  acceptable  obedience.  Obliga¬ 
tion  is  continuous,  and  requires  the  utmost.  Involun¬ 
tary  sufferings  cannot  atone ;  this  were  absurd. 

But  “  law  in  its  own  nature  provides  for,  and  is  fully 
satisfied  with,  an  adequate  (voluntary)  substitute.”  The 
central  chapter  in  which  this  is  maintained  is  divided  into 
six  sections,  and  is  followed  by  chapters  arguing  that  sub¬ 
stitution  is  “  obedience  to  law,”  and  intervention  is  itself 
a  law  of  God’s  realm.  But  this  not  of  obligation.* 

“No  doctrine  of  redemption  that  in  any  way  casts  the  slightest  shadow  over 
the  high  mountain  of  divine  sovereignty  can  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
AH  theologies  that  in  any  manner  touch  or  imply  that  there  was  any  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  God  to  do  this  or  that  for  fallen,  rebellious  subjects  of  law,  are  un- 
scriptural,  unreasonable,  if  not  blasphemous”  (p.  26).  “That  the  saved 
deserved  nothing,  that  they  had  no  claim  upon  God,  that  there  was  no  ob¬ 
ligation  upon  God  from  without,  must  never  be  forgotten;  but  to  hold  that 
the  will  of  God  acted  for  our  salvation  when  His  nature  did  not  require  it.  is 
to  glorify  the  will  of  God  at  the  expense  of  a  supposed  nature  of  God.” 

Human  law  provides  for  its  own  satisfaction  by  substi¬ 
tution:  (i)  Work  for  the  public  benefit  may  be  done  by  a 
substitute,  willing,  able,  and  free  from  like  obligations;  (2> 
So  may  military  service;  (3)  Debt  may  be  paid  by  a  surety 
who  releases  the  debtor  and  satisfies  law;  (4)  So  may  pen¬ 
alty  for  crime  be  suffered  by  a  substitute.  “  But  with 
great  difficulty,  and  never  without  heavenly  illumination, 
can  men  be  brought  to  see  clearly  that  Christ  quite  as 
fully  satisfies  all  we  owe  unto  the  law  of  God  as  a  surety 
satisfies  a  given  obligation,  bond,  or  note.”  It  follows 
that — 

§  I.  Obligation  always  rests  upon  the  person.  Even  in 
debt  lifted  by  another’s  paying  the  required  sum,  the 
payer,  the  endorser  is  a  personal  substitute.  Debt  and 
sin  here  come  under  like  normal  provisions.  No  substitu¬ 
tion  in  either  by  mere  prerogative  or  relaxation  of  law. 
§  2.  Legal  obligation  is  in  both  imputed  to  the  substitute 
personally.  The  debt  is  imputed  to  him  who  pays  it, 
the  release  to  the  original  debtor,  who  is  not  under  law, 

'  Cf.  Dr.  Cochran. 
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but  under  grace,  entirely  reinstated  as  owing  naught. 
So  Christ  perfectly  reinstates  the  sinner,  by  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  of  moral  law.  Hence  “a  general  or  indefinite” 
atonement  (“  provisional  ?  ”)  is  held  untenable.  It  is  for 
individual  sinners,  and  removes  liability.  §  3.  Law,  then, 
is  entirely  satisfied.  This  is  the  “strategic  position.” 
The  crucial  question  is  as  to  dispensing  with  law,  or  re¬ 
laxing  it  at  all.  The  resources  of  law  provide  for  salvation 
without  either  of  these.  “  Whatsoever  God  does,  wheth¬ 
er  in  nature  or  in  grace.  He  does  with  infinite  exactness.” 
§  4.  Equivalent  penalty  or  suffering  is  recognized  in  civil 
affairs,  if  (i)  it  is  by  one  offering,  (2)  is  not  ruinous,  (3)  the 
vicarious  sufferer  is  in  the  long  run  rewarded.  It  is  even 
required.  §  5.  No  conflict  between  God’s  law  and  His  ex¬ 
ecutive  will.  No  dispensing  power  is  needed.  §  6.  The 
qualifications  of  sureties  are  (i)  they  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  for  whom  they  intervene,  (2)  not  under 
like  obligations,  (3)  free  in  assuming  those  of  others,  (4) 
must  come  under  law  in  doing  so,  (5)  make  covenant  en¬ 
gagement  to  this  effect,  (6)  be  competent  and  eventually 
unharmed,  (7)  secure  reinstatement  from  justice,  (8)  place 
the  beneficiary  under  grace  and  obligations  of  grace,  (9) 
confirm  all  this  completely  and  forever.  Objections  can 
lie  only  vs.  an  inadequate  substitute;  not  at  all  vs.  Christ 
as  a  perfect  one  for  sinners. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  so  exhaustive  a  digest  as 
the  above  of  the  protracted  and  ponderous  dialogue  in 
which  Dr.  George  Jamieson,  of  “  Old  Machar,”  Scotland, 
tries  to  overthrow  the  traditional  faith  of  the  church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister.’  It  is  very  doubtful  if  one  at  all 
satisfactory  or  useful  can  be  made.  The  volume  is  called 
^^Discussions,'  the  disputants  being  Mr.  Stay  well  and  Mr. 
Freshfield.  Mr.  Freshfield,  and  the  author  also  in  his 
Preface,  starts  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Mr.  Armour,  Dr. 
Edwards,  and  Dr.  Cochran,  and  renounces  and  denounces 

^Discussions  on  the  Atonement.  Is  it  vicarious?  Edinburgh  and  Lon¬ 
don:  Mr.  Blackwood  &  Son.  1887.  pp.  526. 
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substitution  in  every  form  and  degree.  To  this  view 
much  the  largest  space  is  given  with  an  air  of  wonderfully 
superior  wisdom  and  learning.  Interpretations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  meanings  of  Greek  words  always  accepted  by 
scholars  are  superciliously  looked  down  upon.  That  our 
Lord  suffered  aught  in  our  stead,  he  would  drive  out  of 
Christianity  root  and  branch.  And  Mr.  Freshfield  naively 
grows  impatient  and  fretful  when  Mr.  Stay  well's  briefer 
replies  to  his  long  logomachies  seem  to  show  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  driven  out.  On  his  fourth  page  the  author  pro¬ 
nounces  “  the  preaching  of  substitution  a  burlesque  of 
Christianity.”  He  stigmatizes  it  as  “  the  dogma  of  sub¬ 
stitution.” 

Fifty-four  pages  of  this  large  book  are  filled  with  meta¬ 
physical  matter  which  is  foreign,  not  to  say  exceptionally 
unclear  and  profitless.  It  seems  to  be  drawn  from  a  still 
larger  volume  on  “  Profound  Problems  in  Philosophy  and 
Theology.”  Over  a  hundred  and  seventy  pages  more  are 
occupied  with  combatting  orthodox  writers.  It  is  in  the 
first  half  that  Dr.  Jamieson’s  own  views  are  affirmatively 
advanced,  not  without  controversy  at  every  step.  Scrip¬ 
ture  criticism  is  scattered  through  both  parts  of  the  work. 
And  there  is  incessant  repetition  that  “  to  atone  ”  and 
“  to  justify  ”  mean  simply  to  convert  to  holiness.  Ex  uno 
omnes. 

“  If  sin  be  the  offence,  expiation  is  the  removal  of  sin,  and  therefore  the 
extinction  of  guilt;  and  it  is  this  removal  of  the  offence,  and  this  extinction 
of  the  very  grounds  of  the  offence,  that  gives  satisfaction,  that  brings  about 
reconciliation,  that  makes  God  and  man  friends,  in  contrast  to  the  enmity, 
which,  under  the  sinfulness  of  man,  must  needs  subsist  between  them.  In 
short,  when  you  say  that  atonement  is  the  expiation  of  sin,  I  understand 
you  to  intimate  that  it  is  the  taking  away  of  sin  from  the  sinner,  and  that  his 
sin  is  no  longer  imputed  or  reckoned  to  him  ;  and  that  God  is  accordingly 
satisfied  with  him  who  was  the  offender,  but  is  now  no  longer  the  offender, 
and  that  this  satisfaction  is  called  reconciliation  with  God.” 

In  such  a  form  of  Scotch  “  moral  influence  theory  ” 
(shall  we  call  it?)  of  course  the  propitiation  of  God’s  moral 
nature  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  utterly  displaced  and 
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removed  away.‘  Propitiation  by  sinning  no  more  is  thrust 
in  in  lieu  of  it.  To  be  sure,  Christ  does  somewhat  to 
bring  about  the  cessation  of  sinning  on  the  part  of  the  of¬ 
fender.  Else  “atonement  of  Christ”  means  nothing.  But 
what  is  he  credited  with  doing  towards  the  taking  away 
of  sin  from  the  sinner?  He  conquered  sin  completely  in 
his  own  person,  and  this  is,  ipso  facto,  the  death  of  sin  for 
the  race.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  application  of  this  per¬ 
sonal  moral  victory  of  Jesus  to  individuals.  In  this 
strange  sense  he  uses  such  language  as  Dr.  Cochran’s : 
“  He  made  a  provisional  atonement — that  is,  a  real  atone¬ 
ment,  having  in  view  its  application  to  those,  and  those 
only,  who  should  receive  the  same  by  faith.”  But  this  in 
contradistinction  still  to  a  substitutionary  one.  He  denies 
that  suffering  is  any  ingredient  of  propitiation  ;  it  is  to  be 
held  as  a  mere  “inseparable  accompaniment,”  “the  acci¬ 
dent  that  is  inseparable,”  as  our  Lord’s  death  has  been 
held  to  be  by  others.  Sin  is  the  “  very  essence  of  our  car¬ 
nal  nature the  flesh  is  the  very  source  and  spring  of 
sin  (was  it  in  the  angels  that  fell  ?) ;  in  taking  this  upon 
himself  Christ  took  all  the  burden  of  our  sin,  and  being 
so  “  made  sin,”  by  his  painful  victory  over  it,  put  it,  or  en¬ 
tirely  removed  it,  away.  He  can  now  impart  to  men  his 
life-blood,  viz.  “the  blood  of  a  renovated  humanity.” 
His  blood  shed  is  “  spiritual  economy,”  “spiritual  blood.” 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life ;  *  the  application  of  the  cross, 

*  For  dissent  from  Bushnell  on  “sacrifice  by  cost,”  etc.,  see  pp.  420- 
429.  Bushnell  does  not  go  far  enough.  Nor  do  Young,  Robertson,  Mau¬ 
rice,  McLeod,  Campbell,  and  many  others,  in  that  they  do  not  show  the 
origin  and  nature  of  sin — “  the  key  of  scientific  theology  ” — as  inherent  in 
the  body !  But  Stier,  in  his  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Vol.  vi.  p.  74,  is 
praised  as  recognizing  it. 

*  “  The  blood  of  the  sin-offering,  under  the  law,  underwent  a  very  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  remarkable  change  after  sacrifice.  Whereas,  before  sacrifice,  it  was 
the  blood  of  sin,  and  therefore  the  life  of  sin,  and  therefore  had  to  be 
poured  out,  that  the  life  of  sin  might  be  destroyed :  it  became  thereafter 
‘  sacred,’  and,  the  emblem  of  another  and  an  opposite  life.”  But  we  are 
not  told  how  Jesus  put  away  “  the  sameness  of  sinful  flesh  ”  which  he  is  as¬ 
serted  to  have  been  born  into.  Augustine’s  theory  is  that  of  miracle  before 
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or  of  the  blood,  therefore,  is,  repentance  that  prepares 
the  way  for  faith,” — the  “very  beginning  of  atonement” 
in  us  ;  the  shedding  of  the  life-blood  of  Christ  for  the  be¬ 
liever  is  “  the  pouring  out  of  the  things  of  Christ  into  his 
bosom,”  the  “entire  death  of  the  flesh,  as  the  body  and 
ground  of  sin  ”  is,  in  him,  his  redeeming  qualification  for 
and  in  us;  the  infusion  of  his  righteousness  in  us  is  our 
partaking  of  his  body  and  blood,  and  the  ground  of  our 
justification.  The  divine  nature  in  him  is  necessary  to 
the  possibility  of  all  this,  dwelling  in  him  along  with  the 
evil  germ  in  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Mary — “  made  sin  ” — 
yet  not  defiled  by  it,  for  he  successfully  resisted  it. 

In  '•^Atonement,  Soteriology^'^  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Burney, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  theology  in  Cumberland  Uni¬ 
versity,  1888,  the  sacrificial  theory  is  maintained  against 
all  others.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning,  however, 
principally  against  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  scheme 
of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  Beginning  with  the  “  Apostolic 
Fathers”  and  at  once  denying  categorically  that  any 
being  can  be  a  substitute  for  sinners,  he  follows  the 
Anselmic  ideas  and  dissenting  ones  down  to  our  day,  and 
assumes  the  impossibility  of  substitution  all  the  way 
through  (and  he  has  none  in  mind  but  substitution  of  pen¬ 
alty).  For  Christ’s  imagined  suffering  of  this,  he  revives 
the  obsolete  word  “  penality.”  Of  course  all  his  argu¬ 
ments  fall  powerless  with  those  who  deny  that  our  Lord 
suffered  the  literal  penalty  of  sin.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  penalty  and  natural  consequence  is  denied.  Of  the 
different  uses  of  the  word  “  law  ”  in  physical  science  and 
legislation,  human  and  divine,  he  seems  to  be  ignorant. 

birth.  Jamieson  finds  his  view  recognized  in  our  Lord’s  baptism.  He 
seems  to  have  no  meaning  to  give  to  such  texts  as  First  Peter:  “bare  our 
sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree,”  or  “carried  up  ...  to  the  tree.”  He  could 
not  comprehend  what  Dr.  Cochran  means  by  saying  at  once  that  “Christ 
was  not  punished  for  the  guilty,  which  was  not  possible,”  and  he  “equiva¬ 
lently  suffered  their  punishment  in  their  stead,” — or  what  Dr.  Godet  means 
by  saying,  “  God  has  not  forgiven  without  inflicting  punishment.” 

‘  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  pp.  400. 
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Of  course  with  such  a  writer  salvation  is  merely  the 
cessation  of  sin  and  of  its  natural  consequences  (miscalled 
penalty)  along  with  it. 

“The  restoration  of  the  rebel  to  obedience  is  by  necessary  consequence 
the  removal  of  penalty,  just  as  the  cure  of  disease  is  the  removal  of  its 
painfulness.  Hence  the  grand  object  of  the  atonement  is  not  to  satisfy  ab¬ 
stract  [!]  justice  by  substitutionary  penalties  and  legal  fictions,  transferred 
guilt,  etc.,  but  to  satisfy  concrete  justice  in  the  sinful  soul  [!],  to  purge  the 
conscience,  and  enable  the  sinner  to  love  God  and  his  neighbor  as  himself." 

The  half-truth  that  men’s  hearts  need  moral  change  is 
put  for  a  whole  truth  throughout  the  book.  Justice  is 
concrete  only  in  men ;  in  God  “  abstract.”  Propitiation 
loses  color  and  reality,  save  as  between  man  and  man. 
None  of  the  Old  Testament  atonements  are  regarded  as 
removing  aught  but  present  uncleanness,  never  liability 
to  future  punishment  of  any  kind.  The  assertion  is,  there¬ 
fore  :  “  No  atonement  made  by  Moses,  or  Aaron,  or  any 
other  human  priest,  ever  saved  a  soul  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  sin  [miscalled  penal]  or  rendered  such 
salvation  possible.” 

Our  Lord  saves  not  by  his  death,  “but  by  priestly 
power,  through  prayers,  supplications,  and  self-sacrificing 
love  to  God  and  man,”  as  a  mere  benefactor.  His  men¬ 
tal  woes  were  “  identical  in  kind  ”  with  those  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Priests  were  benefactors ;  so  was  Christ.  Obe¬ 
dience — and  his  was  perfect — is  the  only  “  sweet-smelling 
savor”  to  God.  We  do  not  know  why,  or  why  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it,  Christ’s  righteousness  is  imparted  (never  im¬ 
puted)  to  saints,  save  that  it  involves  spiritual  contact 
with  him.  He  himself  saves,  not  any  work  he  has  done. 

“  The  Redemption  of  Manf  1889,'  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Simon 
of  the  Congregational  Theological  Hall,  Edinburgh,  is 
“  simply  a  collection  of  studies,”  but  they  are  clear,  well 
wrought,  and  of  considerable  merit  as  scientific  contribu¬ 
tions,  which  they  do  not  claim  to  be.  The  order  of  top¬ 
ics  will  show  the  lines  of  approach  to  the  gist  of  the  sub- 

'  Discussions  bearing  on  the  Atonement.  Edinburgh;  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
pp.  430.  (“  Redemption  in  its  wide  sense  is  here  meant.”) 
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ject:  (i)  Atonement  and  Kingdom  of  God;  (2)  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Humanity  ;  (3)  Relations  of  Man  to  God ;  (4)  He¬ 
brew  Sin  Offerings,  with  Ethnic  Parallels ;  (5)  The  Anger 
of  God;  (6)  Forgiveness  of  Sin;  (7)  Passio  Christi;  (8) 
The  Passion  of  Christ  the  Passion  of  Man ;  (9)  Atone¬ 
ment  and  Prayer ;  (10)  Historical  Influence  of  Christ’s 
Death.  Several  of  these  topics  can  be  detached  from  the 
rest ;  but  it  is  more  and  more  the  theological  habit  to 
draw  important  and  vital  matters  surrounding  the  atone¬ 
ment  into  its  circle.  Chapters  ii.  and  iii.,  for  example, 
prepare  the  way  for  the  representative  theory  of  atone¬ 
ment,  laying  a  basis  for  it  in  the  constitution  of  humanity 
as  a  corporate  or  organic  whole,  and  its  relations  as  such 
to  God.  This  basis  runs  under  the  succeeding  chapters 
on  Sin  Offerings,  Anger  of  God,  Forgiveness,  Passio 
Christi,  and  the  Passion  of  Christ  the  Passion  of  Man 
(especially).  For  example,  as  to  sin  offerings,  it  is  said  : — 

“  I.  They  were  rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  disordered  relations  between 
either  the  individual  Israelite  or  the  congregation,  i.  e.,  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  the  divine  ruler.” 

“  2.  The  design  of  the  sacrifices  was  to  atone.  .  .  .  ‘  To  cover  ’  {Kipper^  re¬ 
fers  to  an  effect  on  God  himself.  .  .  .  ‘  Make  atonement  for  them  before  the 
Lord.’  [Hide  it.] 

"  [3].  In  what  sense  atone  ?  .  .  .  Our  modern  distinctions  between  ceremo¬ 
nial,  political,  moral,  and  religious  offences  had  no  existence  for  them.  .  .  . 
Sin,  ingratitude, rebellion  against  God  on  the  part  of  an  Israelite, were  some¬ 
thing  widely  different  in  intensity  and  significance  from  the  same  things  in 
us.  It  may  also  be  true  that  atonement  could  be  accomplished  in  the  case 
of  Israelites  by  means  which,  when  Christ  came,  had  become  utterly  inade¬ 
quate.”  (p.  208  et  seq.) 

That  is,  subjects  of  the  kingdom  were  “  restored  to 
peace”  in  the  mixed  relations  named  above;  and  one 
would  almost  expect  the  Federal  Headship  to  appear  in 
this  connection.  More  than  a  hundred  pages  later,  after 
much  interesting  discussion  of  other  themes,  we  have 
Christ  brought  forward  as  “  generally  the  mediator  of  the 
divine  immanence  in  man,”  “in  immediate,  generative, 
creative,  sustentative,  i.e.  immanent  control  with  ”  men  ;  so 
that  “  what  He  did,  suffered,  and  is,  we  do,  suffer,  and  are.” 
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Setting  aside  that  lower  and  common  meaning  of  vicari¬ 
ous,  to  which  some  would  reduce  the  Messiah’s  saving 
passion,  on  the  ground  that  mere  human  suffering  for  us 
is  not  identified  with  us  as  his  was.  Dr.  Simon  says : — 

"  Men  have  always  had  a  dim  idea  of  a  representative  such  as  Christ  is. 
They  have  felt  that  he  who  was  to  act  for  them  in  such  a  way  that  his  acts 
should  be  theirs,  must  in  some  sense  express  them  ;  that  they  must  put 
themselves,  as  it  were,  into  him  ;  that  the  whole  must  be  present  in  him. 
Some  men  fulfil  this  condition  more  nearly  than  others  ;  still  none  can  do 
it  completely.  All  are  outside  the  rest,  merely  co-ordinated  to  or  with 
them.  .  .  .  And  at  the  best  there  is  not  the  identity  which  is  the  condition  of 
truly  vicarious  action  ; '  .  .  .  identity  with  the  whole,  yet  distinction  from 
the  whole, — two  conditions  which  no  individual  can  possibly  fulfil.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  does.  He  is,  as  the  Logos,  the  man  in  men,  the  humanity 
in  mankind . Every  individual  is  rooted  in  Him  ”  (pp.  337-338). 

“  God  regards  us. .  .as  an  organization  of  organisms. .  .The  Logos,  who,  as 
I  said,  is  the  whole — the  human  in  man — stands  for  man — really  and  not  as- 
sumedly  or  forensically  or  by  any  fictitious,  arbitrary  process  whatever, 
as  the  whole  ;  and  what  He  therefore  does  or  suffers  for  the  whole  is,  and 
is  regarded  as,  the  doing  or  suffering  of  the  whole  ”  (pp.  338,  339). 

In  later  pages  the  author  declares  that  what  Christ  suf¬ 
fered  “  really  was  a  propitiation.”  Citing  various  Scrip¬ 
tures,  he  says  that  at  the  bottom  of  them  lies  the  idea  that 
Christ  “  took  our  place  and  bore  what  it  was  just  and  right 
that  we  should  bear,”  what  would  have  been  deemed  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  positive  sort  if  we  had  borne  it.  Holding  the 
reality  of  God’s  anger  with  man  for  sin,  in  an  appendix  he 
commends  Dr.  Shedd’s  vigorous  language  touching  the 
effect  of  Christ’s  death  on  the  divine  nature,*  though  he 
denies  that  a  forensic  process  could  effect  an  “  essential 
personal  ethical  end.”  *  A  substitutionist  would  read  with 
pleasure  the  following : — 

*  Following  Gess,  Dale,  and  Dorner,  Dr.  Simon  recognizes  the  lower  meaning  of  this  in 
work  which  benefits  us,  and  in  suffering  that  relieves  our  pain.  “  But  Christ’s  work 
touches  deeper  depths”  (p.  332). 

*  See  his  Dogmatic  Theology. 

*  The  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  the  exposition  of  God’s  anger  as  per¬ 
sonal  in  distinction  from  rectoral,  the  recoil  of  personal  holiness  and  self- 
consistency  rather  than  that  which  is  judicial  or  governmental  vs.  sin, — a 
divine  “  psychical  indignation.”  While  this  is  clearly  separated  from  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  passion  of  man.  Dr.  Simon  does  not  shrink  from  anthropopathi- 
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“  His  humiliation,  sufferings,  and  biiter  death  were  endured  for  our  sake, 
in  our  stead — not  merely  to  show  us  His  own  feelings,  or  the  mind  of  God, 
or  the  nature  of  sin,  or  all  of  these,  though  this  was  part  of  His  design;  but 
because  unless  He  had  endured  them,  corruption,  misery,  and  eternal  death 
must  have  been  our  portion.  In  a  word.  He  was  our  own  substitute." 

But  a  sharp-sighted  substitutionist  sees,  as  Dr.  Simon 
sees,  that  such  words  are  “  a  good  deal  used  by  a  certain 
school  that  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  ‘  Broad,’  ‘  Lib¬ 
eral,’  ‘Advanced,’  and  so  forth,  either  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  in  a  very  ambiguous  way.”  He  will,  there¬ 
fore,  turn  back  to  the  author’s  chapter  “  Passio  Christi,” 
to  see  what  his  words  mean.  He  summarizes  “the  spe¬ 
cific  sufferings  of  the  Logos  as  incarnate  ” — not  of  the 
mere  man — as  follows:  i.  From  the  limitations  involved 
in  taking  flesh ;  2.  Inconveniences  and  difficulties  of  in¬ 
carnation  ;  3.  Positive  physical  pain  from  his  relations  to 
human  beings;  4.  Sympathy  with  their  sufferings ;  5.  The 
evil  of  sin,  in  all  its  greatness,  brought  home  to  him ; 
6.  Organic  race  influences ;  7.  Assaults  of  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  8.  Subconscious  relations  with  men  from  his 
divine  immanency  ;  9.  The  divine  grief  over  sin. 

The  form  of  these  headings  confines  the  points  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  description  to  the  God-man.  A  mere  man 
could  have  no  such  experiences ;  and  therefore  he  could 
not  be  the  representative  of  man  that  Dr.  Simon  sets  forth 
our  Lord  as  being. 

In  his  closing  chapter  on  the  influence  of  Christ’s  death 
in  history,  he  shows  that  this  influence  was  impossible,  if 
his  disciples,  Paul,  converts,  and  preachers  since,  through 
whom  it  has  spread  in  the  earth,  understood  him  to  have 
died  as  a  sacrifice  for  us,  “  in  essentially  the  same  sense  in 
which  all  sufferers  for  the  truth,  for  right,  and  for  love,  are 

cal  description  with  qualifications.  "  The  inward  reason  of  recoil,  resistance, 
pain,  resentment,  all  up  through  the  hierarchy  of  the  organic  sphere,  and 
which  I  have  ascribed  to  God,  is  but  another  mode  of  .  .  .  the  divine  holi¬ 
ness."  It  is  this  which  is  propitiated  rather  than  any  unresolved  remain¬ 
der  of  derived  sentiments  such  as  Dr.  Bushnell  fell  back  upon  when  he 
found  his  first  bald  moral  influence  theory  inadequate  and  repugnant  to 
common  evangelical  convictions. 
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sacrifices  both  for  men  and  for  sin.”  This  point  is  made 
vs.  the  moral  influence  theory  with  fatal  clearness.  But 
if  the  world  “needed  a  propitiation,”  and  “the  death  of 
Jesus  really  was  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,” 
all  is  simple,  natural,  rational. 

We  resume  here  our  examination  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Coch¬ 
ran’s  Moral  System.''  The  most  vital  part  of  such  a 
writer’s  scheme  of  doctrine  is  its  adjustment  to  Scripture. 
Its  great  alternative,  punishment  or  atonement^  is  therein  to 
be  vindicated.  In  the  remaining  two  hundred  pages  of  Dr. 
Cochran’s  work  (Part  iv.  chapters  xvi.-xxiv.)  he  sets  forth 
the  biblical  instructions  as  to  Adam’s  sin  and  its  effects, 
the  Lcvitical  law  arid  atonement,  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
the  Messiah  in  Isaiah’s  prophecy,  avrl  and  vTrep,  the  Bible 
testimony  to  atonement  of  Christ,  the  governmental  the¬ 
ory,  forgiveness  and  justification,  and  the  so-called  “  mor¬ 
al  view.”  Points  of  comparison  with  the  exegesis  of 
other  authors  will  suggest  themselves. 

It  may  promote  clearness  if  we  consider — out  of  its 
place  above — how  far  Dr.  Cochran  agrees  and  disagrees 
with  the  governmental  theory.  This  and  his  exegesis 
may  mutually  color  each  other.  It  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  charge  against  our  Congregational  theologians, 
that  they  give  moral  law  and  moral  government  an  un¬ 
suitable  place  in  theology. 

And  this  is  the  very  objection  Dr.  Cochran  has  to  their 
theory  from  his  own  standpoint.  It  is,  that  both  punish¬ 
ment  and  atonement  in  its  place  are  just  made  expres¬ 
sions  of  God’s  official  will  as  a  ruler,  rather  than  as  a 
person  with  personal  rights  and  “dues  from  and  claims 
upon  his  rational  creatures.”  Justice  is  thus  not  directly 
connected  with  his  moral  nature,  but  with  a  “devised 
government,”  to  defend  and  carry  on  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  divine  polity  overshadows  everything  else  di¬ 
vine.  The  moral  nature  and  claims  of  other  social-moral 
beings  which  call  for  punishment  or  reparation  are  ig¬ 
nored.  Public,  retributive  justice  seems  to  be  considered 
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as  distinct  from  ethical  in  the  nature  of  all,  as  it  is  not. 
What  it  inflicts  is  really  “  not  a  mere  act  of  rectoral  pol¬ 
icy  for  impression  on  the  loyal,  not  an  expression  of  any¬ 
thing,  but  a  real  exaction  from  the  sinner  of  what  God  ab¬ 
solutely  owes  to  Himself  and  to  each  and  all  others,”  and 
what  the  sinner  owes.  This,  he  says,  is  the  true  theory. 

“God  is  not  only  the  universal  Ruler,  but  a  moral  Being,  a  Person,  having 
all  the  rights,  claims,  and  susceptibilities  of  one . He  is  Creator,  Pre¬ 
server,  and  Benefactor . No  mere  governmental  theory  at  all  meets  the 

case . Sin  in  the  Scriptures  is  always  against  God,  and  not  merely 

against  His  law,  government,  or  subjects.  . .  .Justice  respects  Him  immeas¬ 
urably  more  than  it  does  all  creatures . and  all  relations  to  them.” 

Here  Dr.  Cochran  and  Dr.  Simon  are  nearer  each  other 
than  any  two  of  our  authors.  They  might  agree  to  set 
forth  Christ  as  the  substitute  in  the  moral  system  at  large 
for  sinners,  and  his  atoning  death  as  the  equivalent  in  such 
a  system  for  the  penalty  of  sin  in  moral  government  un¬ 
der  moral  law.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  whenever 
Dr.  Cochran  interprets  atonement  as  a  “full  equivalent” 
for  what  sinners  deserve.  A  (provisional)  equivalent  for 
penalty  and  a  penalty  equivalent  are  two  very  different 
things.  Moral  law  and  moral  government  are  but  por¬ 
tions,  not  the  whole,  of  God’s  moral  system  at  large. 
What  is  satisfactory  in  the  latter  ought  to  satisfy  the 
former. 

That  forgiveness,  pardon,  or  remission  is  not  merely 
personal,  but  the  act  of  God  as  a  ruler  as  well.  Dr.  Coch¬ 
ran  proceeds  to  show.  Some  phrases  imply  that  it  is 
official  or  governmental.  It  is  no  “  strictly  personal  settle¬ 
ment  ”  with  the  individual  sinner.  So  the  verbs 
and  higavoo)  show. 

“  Any  forgiveness  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of  the  law,  both  ethical 
and  retributive  [justice],  is  of  necessity  immoral;  and  any  notion  of  it  which 
makes  it  a  mere  non-rectoral,  personal  act  of  God  toward  the  repentant  sin¬ 
ner,  regardless  of  justice,  is  [a  notion]  of  Him  as  committing  universal  in¬ 
justice  and  outrage.” 

“  Forgiveness, etc., can  only  be  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement;  it  does  no¬ 
thing  in  the  forgiven,  but  is  wholly  an  act  for  him,  relieving  him  from  pen¬ 
alty.”  “  The  act  does  not  undo  his  sins,  nor  arrest  any  of  their  natural 
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consequences,  nor  effect  personal  renewal  to  obedience  and  righteousness  ; 
but  it  fully  exempts  him  from  the  penalty  or  positive  punishment  his  sins 
deserve,  and  from  nothing  else.”  “It  is  an  act  of  the  forgiver,  done  in 
himself  in  favor  of  the  forgiven,  not  in  the  forgiven  at  all.” 

The  “righteousness  of  God”  (Rom.  i.  17)  is  God’s 
righteous  act  of  justification,  a  judicial  act  set  forth  as  re¬ 
storing  men  provisionally  to  right  relations,  is  one  of  ethical 
justice,  Christ  having  met  with  ethical  justice  the  claims 
of  moral  love.  In  this  sense  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
penitent  believers ;  they  are  endowed  with  it  forensically  ; 
as  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit  they  are  actually  made  right¬ 
eous  in  heart. 

Substitution  is  found  as  formative  principle  in  the  Le- 
vitical  sacrifices  and  in  those  that  preceded  them.  The 
idea  of  substitute  for  guilty  men  appears  in  the  priesthood, 
prefiguring  Christ.  From  Eden  times  the  hope  of  propi¬ 
tiation  came  down.  Abel’s  acceptable  sacrifice  of  living 
victims  was  the  type  of  all.  The  place  Adam  held  towards 
legal  probation,  the  second  Adam  holds  towards  a  gra¬ 
cious  one.  Rom.  v.  12-19  explains  the  one  redemptive 
plan.  Radically,  expiatory  sacrifice,  symbolic  and  sym¬ 
bolized,  runs  clear  through.  Even  the  peace-offerings  re¬ 
fer  to  sin  and  atonement.  Temporal  retributions  of  the¬ 
ocratic  (national)  law  represented  eternal  ones,  and  could 
not  include  them.  Analysis  and  exposition  here  of  Isai¬ 
ah’s  Messianic  passages  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
— coinciding  mostly  with  Magee, — are  solid  and  strong, 
and  all  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  passages 
bearing  upon  the  fact  and  the  necessity  of  substitution  are 
copiously  collected — even  to  much  repetition — and  ex¬ 
haustively  considered.  So  are  the  interpretations  of  old 
and  new  commentators  canvassed,  and  their  reasons 
weighed.  And  the  conclusion  is  very  firmly  and  consist¬ 
ently  drawn,  that  atonement  must  have  been  made  to 
God  as  indispensable :  could  not  in  itself  affect  men,  and 
could  but  be  universal.  The  topic  is  admirably  handled. 

Philosophically  it  is  apparent  that  Dr.  Cochran’s  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  being  more  analytical  than  others,  is 
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broader  and  deeper.  Moral  nature  and  moral  reason  lie 
beneath  and  behind  God’s  moral  law,  moral  government, 
moral  system  *  and  society,  and  his  moral  administration. 
When  we  ponder  expiation  in  such  a  system,  it  is  really 
expiation  to  God’s  moral  nature  and  the  law  contained  in  it 
requiring  him  to  govern  of  which  we'  are  thinking. 
And  the  justice,  love,  or  holiness  whose  spirit  requires, 
devises,  and  is  propitiated  by  it  (as  he  is  infinite  in 
everything),  must  be  also  infinite  as  both  personal  and 
moral.  To  keep  this  steadily  in  view  is  necessary  beyond 
the  understanding  of  a  meritorious  author, — it  is  needful 
in  order  to  avoid  errors  busily  taught,  and  to  gain  and 
keep  strong  and  helpful  conceptions  of  truth. 

It  is  seldom  that  so  much  clear  doctrinal  truth  has  been 
packed  into  fifty  or  sixty  pages  as  in  “  Some  Thoughts  on 
the  Atonement"  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  professor  in  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia.*  It  is  recent,  but  no  published  date  shows 
how  recent.  To  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Biblical 
Repository,  and  other  Reviews,  Dr.  Goodwin  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  our  most  cogent  and  skilful  writers  on 
themes  requiring  deep  and  lucid  thought.  Keen  and 

'  Some  prefer  lo  regard  moral  law  as  presupposing  a  system  of  moral  be¬ 
ings,  logically — not  chronologically — for,  as  is  said  ante  (Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Vol.  xlvi.  pp.  477,  480,  476  footnote),  such  a  system  requires  such  a  law,  as 
such  a  law  implies  such  a  system.  “  No  universal  moral  system  could  exist 
without  such  a  law.”  It  is  “necessarily  founded  in  moral  natures,” — the 
eternal  moral  nature  of  God  being  chief, — and  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  not 
only  with  the  moral  nature  of  creatures  older  than  man,  but  with  His.  Nor 
is  this  a  point  of  mere  theoretical  logic,  reaching  back  beyond  His  moral 
creation,  when  He  was  simply  a  law  unto  Himself  alone  (in  our  concep¬ 
tions);  for,  without  this  potential  antiquity  of  moral  law,  “  eternal  atone¬ 
ment  ”  would  be  a  myth,  and  such  scriptural  language  would  be  without 
meaning  as  Rev.  xiii.  8,  “  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world,”  and  i  Peter  i.  ig,  20,  “precious  blood  as  of  a  lamb  .... 
even  the  blood  of  Christ;  who  was  foreknown  indeed  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.”  And  along  with  these  would  go  the  clear  significance  of 
Eph.  i.  4,  “  even  as  he  chose  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 
(Cf.  Rev,  xvii.  8.) 

*  Philadelphia:  Evangelical  Education  Society,  pp.  59. 
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searching  as  are  the  writer’s  philosophical  powers,  he 
treats  the  doctrine  purely  and  exclusively  as  revealed. 
“  A  new  Christian  theology,”  he  says, — 

“  is  a  monstrosity.  It  is  the  novelty  that  is  to  be  suspected,  not  the  an¬ 
tiquity;  the  ‘fresh  thought,’  not  the  ‘tradition’  thought,  may  be  too  fresh. 
Protestantism  has  always  protested  against  the  new, — against  novelties, 
whether  of  papal  invention  or  of  private  speculation.  Its  office  has  been  to 
build  up,  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  build  on  the  solid  foundation  of  God’s 
word,  and  not  on  the  sand  drifts  piled  up  by  the  doctrinal  gales  and  fresh 
gusts  of  to-day.” 

The  objective  character  of  our  Lord’s  propitiation  is 
here  set  forth  in  a  very  terse  and  solid  way.  First,  as  a 
reconciliation  of  the  Father  to  men. 

“To  be  reconciled  to  another,  or  to  reconcile  one’s  self  to  another,  often 
means  directly  and  properly  to  propitiate  his  anger  or  ill-will,  to  secure  and 
recover  his  favor  and  be  restored  to  his  friendship.  According  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  use  of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  and 
probably  of  all  languages,  this  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  any 
case;  and  it  must  he.  the  meaning  whenever  the  reconciliation  spoken  of  is 
that  of  a  party  offending  to  a  party  offended." 

A  very  apt  and  pithy  application  is  made  of  this  to  the 
case  of  a  brother’s  being  offended  (Matt.  v.  23-26),  and  be¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  him — i.  e.  by  securing  his  forgiveness 
before  offering  a  gift  at  God’s  altar.  So  in  i  Sam.  xxix. 
2-4,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  thought  David  would  be¬ 
tray  them  in  order  to  “  reconcile  himself  to  his  master,” 
i.  e.  reconcile  Saul  to  him,  or  propitiate  the  king’s  anger. 

“  Nor  is  it  merely  a  vulgar  or  merely  Scripture  use.  The  Greek  authors 
often  speak  of  offering  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  or  to  the  gods  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  reconciled  to  them,  i.  e.,  in  order  to  expiate  offences,  to  propitiate 
their  wrath,  and  be  restored  to  their  favor.  I  believe  they  never  speak  in 
such  cases  of  reconciling  the  gods  to  themselves,  although  that  would  ex¬ 
press  exactly  what  they  meant  by  being  reconciled  to  the  gods.  In  the 
“Ajax”  of  Sophocles,  e.  g.  (744)  Ajax  is  represented  as  meditating  how  he 
might  be  reconciled  (xoraXAayjyi^T/)  to  the  gods;  i.  e.  might  appease  their 
wrath  and  conciliate  their  favor.  Compare  also  Thucyd.  viii.  70  {diaXhayyvai) 
and  90  {awa7.1ayf]vai)\  in  both  which  cases,  the  Athenians  reconcile  them¬ 
selves,  or  seek  to  reconcile  themselves,  or  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  by  deprecating  their  displeasure  and  conciliating  good  will. 
....  The  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  always  rec¬ 
ognize  us  as  offenders  against  God,  who  have  all  the  fault  on  our  side . 
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Reconciling  us  to  God,  in  Scripture  phrase,  implies  that  God  is  propiti¬ 
ated,  not  we . If  the  death  of  Christ  were  designed  simply  and  direct¬ 


ly  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  us,  removing  our  enmity,  and  so  recon¬ 
ciling  us  in  our  hearts  to  Him,  then  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins  was  offered  to 
us  and  not  to  God,  then  the  ransom  was  paid  to  ourselves.  But  the  Apos¬ 
tle  declares  that  "  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  an  offering  and  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  God  for  an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell.’  ....  ‘God  is  in  Christ  recon¬ 
ciling  the  world  unto  Himself’ — how?  Is  it  said,  ‘by  removing  the  enmity 
from  their  hearts ? ’  No;  but — ‘  not  imputing  to  them  their  trespasses.’  In 
Christ,  God  is  reconciled  to  us,  ready  freely  to  forgive  our  sins  for  His 

Name’s  sake;  and  He  graciously  invites  us  to  be  reconciled  to  Him . 

Some  would  teach  us  that  God  could  require  no  propitiation,  and  that  to 
suppose  that  He  needed  to  be  propitiated  is  an  insult  to  His  loving  Father¬ 
hood.  Not  so  the  apostle  John:  ‘  Herein  is  love;  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ’ — 
here  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  fatherly  love,  that  He  Himself  pro¬ 
vided  the  propitiation." 

Equally  instructive  is  Dr.  Goodwin’s  handling  of  the 
word  “atonement,”  of  the  subjective  effect  of  Christ’s 
death,  the  theory  or  rationale  of  it,  Paul’s  teaching  as  to 
the  term  “  justify,”  etc.,  substitution  in  the  sacrifices,  the 
question  of  penalty  on  the  cross,  the  wrath  of  God,  the 
Greek  terms  virkp^  avrL,  and  TrepL.  The  point  is  very 
strongly  made  that  Christ  is  always  represented  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  having  died,  shed  his  blood,  or  been  crucified,  for 
our  sins;  never  to  have  come  down  from  heaven,  to  have 
been  born,  or  become  incarnate  for  this.  “We  are  justi¬ 
fied  by  His  blood,  not  by  His  incarnation.”  The  summary 
of  what  the  atonement  is  in  Scripture,  given  by  Professor 
Goodwin  in  lieu  of  any  theory,  is  admirable.  The  last 
two  points  are  these:  “(9)  Its  practical  and  complete  effect 
objectively  is  secured  by  Christ’s  intercession  for  us  (Rom. 
V.  10 ;  Heb.  vii.  25).  (10)  Its  effect  subjectively^  in  each 
human  soul,  is  secured  and  carried  out  by  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  (Gal.  iv.  6;  v.  16-20;  Rom.  viii.  14).”  We  are 
disastrously  prone  to  confound  the  work  of  the  two  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Godhead.  We  need  to  remember  that  God  is 
reconciled  to  us  solely  by  the  work  of  the  Son.  We  are  recon¬ 
ciled  to  him  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  ft  would  save  con¬ 
fusion  of  speech  and  of  thought  to  do  this. 
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Dr.  Goodwin  has  acute  and  searching  criticisms  in 
small  compass,  of  various  theories  which  we  have  no 
room  now  to  notice.  The  “  confession  of  humanity” 
theory  and  the  incarnation  theory  are  particularly  well 
exploded.  “  The  process  of  propitiation,  precisely  how  it 
is  objectively  effectual,  in  short,  the  modus  operandi  in  or 
upon  the  divine  mind,  we  may  not  presume  to  scan  or  set 
forth.” 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  last  of  translations  of 
three  treatises  of  Professor  P.  P.  Waldenstroem,  Ph.  D., 
D.  D.,  have  been  published  in  this  country,  viz.  “  The 
Blood  of  Jesus”  *^The  Reconciliation^  ^'•The  Lord  is  Right  J  ‘ 
This  writer’s  prominence  in  the  Swedish  “Free  Mission” 
movement,  and  his  influence,  in  this  country  as  well  as  at 
home,’  as  professor  of  theology  and  of  biblical  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  the  College  of  Gelfe,  Sweden,  give  interest 
to  these  treatises.  His  views  are  like  some  already  no¬ 
ticed.  Under  the  question.  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus?  he  answers.  Nothing  as  to  expiation  or 
any  vicarious  virtue.  He  denies  that  a  single  word  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  New  Testament  conveys  these  ideas  or 
that  of  substitution.  Christ  in  no  sense  whatever  takes 
our  place.  The  blood  of  the  cross,  he  incessantly  repeats, 
brings  peace  by  being  applied  directly  to  the  soul — what¬ 
ever  this  may  mean — and  producing  a  moral  change  from 
sin  to  righteousness.  There  is  no  other  atonement.  The 
spiritual  life  of  Christ  passes  through  the  blood  somehow 

'  Chicago:  John  Martensen.  1888  and  1889.  pp.  42,  118,  and  303. 

*  His  publisher  asserts  that  his  “new  views  ” — in  denial  of  the  vicarious 
sacrifice,  have  been  “accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  believers  among 
Swedes  in  the  old  country,  and  in  this,  also  by  many  among  Norwegians 
and  Danes.’’  They  were  adopted  by  him  in  1872,  he  was  “admitted  into 
the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,”  1873,  appointed  professor  in  a  State  Col¬ 
lege,  1874.  Any  one  whom  Rev.  M.  W.  Montgomery’s  deeply  interesting 
pamphlet,  “A  Wind  from  the  Holy  Spirit,”  etc.,  left  in  the  dark  at  all  as  to 
Dr.  Waldenstroem’s  views,  will  get  them  thoroughly  cleared  up  by  reading 
“  The  Reconciliation.”  Yet  consult  the  pamphlet,  pp.  24,  40,  46,  60,  77, 
78,  97,  99,  100-108.  It  is  denied  that  his  views  prevail  in  Sweden. 
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into  the  spirit  of  man.  This  is  the  meaning,  symbolically 
taught,  of  Lev.  xvii.  ii.  The  blood  has  no  value  as  an  of¬ 
fering  in  the  accepted  sense ;  no  faith  in  its  value  in  this 
sense  avails  the  sinner  a  whit ;  “  the  blood  itself  cleanseth  ” 
from  heart  sin.  Christ’s  death,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  man,  is  nothing  ;  this  mystic  transfusion  of  his  very 
blood  into  men  is  all.  “  It  is  a  grievous  error  to  teach 
aught  beside,”  under  the  figures  of  the  New  Testament 
or  in  any  other  way.  “The  sinner  is  made  a  partaker  of 
the  sacrificed  life  of  Jesus,”  “given  in  death  to  him.”  Re¬ 
demption  is  simply  moral  change,  conversion.  This  is 
the  effect  of  “a  personal  relation  to  Jesus” — comparable, 
some  will  think,  to  that  of  one  person  to  another  from 
whose  veins  blood  has  been  transfused  into  his  own.  We 
are  simply  to  confess  sin  and  believe  in  him.  It  is  a  per¬ 
version  of  I  John  i.  7  to  understand  that  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary  in  any  way  or  sense  leads  God  to  forgive.  It 
just  leads  us  to  be  righteous.  “  Washed,”  or  “  purchased,” 
in  his  blood  means  this  alone.  Redemption  is  all  within 
man’s  breast. 

Under  the  question.  Was  God  or  man  reconciled  in  the 
atonement?  or  God  and  man?  he  answers,  Man  alone, 
God  not  at  all,  and  in  no  sense  whatever.  Salvation  con¬ 
sists  in  man’s  change  of  character  and  relations  toward 
God,  simply  and  only.’  Any  imagined  reconciliation  of 
God  to  man  is  a  heathen  idea. 

“There  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible  setting  forth  the 
atonement  as  having  its  cause  in  this,  that  the  justice  of  God  needed  satis¬ 
faction.”  “The  love  which  was  in  God  showed  itself  to  be  righteous  or 
holy  just  in  this,  that  He  did  not  seek  satisfaction  for  Himself,  but  salvation 

‘  Relation  in  his  writings  has  a  mere  subjective  meaning,  and  it  is  only  a 
synonym  for  internal  character.  If  he  says:  “  To  bring  one  into  a  right 
and  good  relation  to  God,  just  in  this  consists  the  essence  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,”  he  means  righteousness  of  heart  as  a  relation  to  God,  person  to 
person.  He  repeatedly  asserts  that  “no  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  God’s  heart  towards  man  in  consequence  of  man’s  sin.”  So  all 
there  is  of  reconciliation  or  propitiation  is  a  change  in  the  state  of  man’s 
heart.  No  wider  contrast  of  interpretation  can  be  found  than  his  of  Matt. 
V.  24,  “be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,”  and  Dr.  Goodwin’s. 
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for  us  ;  yea,  He  sacrificed  all — even  His  only  begotten  Son — for  our  salva¬ 
tion.”  “  The  word  of  God  nowhere  teaches  that  God  was  to  be  reconciled 
through  Christ,  and  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  these  things  otherwise  than 
the  word  of  God  speaks  of  them.” 

It  is  denied  that  God’s  wrath  for  sin  rests  on  the  being 
who  sins.  For  him  God  has  nothing  b^t  love,  though 
Scripture  says  he  “  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.” 
He  leaves  God  neither  reconciled  nor  unreconciled  to 
man ;  the  reconciliation  is  wrought  by  God  through  the 
cross,  but  is  all  in  man,  as,  being  simply  conversion,  it 
must  be. 

Our  notice  of  these  writers  would  not  be  “  critical  ”  at  all 
if  we  found  no  fault  with  them !  Some  of  Dr.  Edwards’s 
distinctions  it  will  be  difficult  for  many  readers  to  seize ; 
that,  for  instance,  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  being  or  not 
being  in  the  act  of  self-sacrifice.  How  the  law  regards  the 
believer  “a  perfectly  righteous  person,  through  the  (infi¬ 
nite)  merits  of  Christ,”  while  yet  this  merit  “  abides  in  His 
person,”  it  will  be  hard  for  some  to  see.  Dr.  Edwards 
takes  refuge  here,  with  De  Wette,  in  imputation.  The 
distinction  attempted  between  the  Spirit’s  working  on  the 
mind  in  conviction  and  in  the  mind  in  faith  will  interest 
certain  minds.  So  will  the  assertion  that  belief  in  Christ 
on  conviction  (in  place  of  repentance),  and  union  with 
Christ,  on  the  basis  of  his  vicarious  work,  must  precede 
regenerate  living.  New  School  theologians,  we  suspect, 
will  hardly  accept  the  following : — 

“  The  first  thing  man  has  to  do  is  to  believe  ;  and  if  he  argues  that  he 
has  not  the  ability  to  believe,  it  may  be  answered  that  ability  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  [in  order]  to  believe.  This  is  the  only  act  that  does  not  need  some 
ability  to  perform  it,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  salvation  is  con¬ 
nected  with  believing.  If  all  men  were  brought  to  acccept  this  truth,  they 
would  feel  that  the  responsibility  of  their  salvation  rests  with  themselves  [!], 
that  they  have  something  to  do,  and  do  without  delay,  which  needs  no 
ability  to  do  it.” 

The  author  betrays  a  fear  that  if  a  sinner  feels  he  has 
ability,  (and  therefore  responsibility  “commensurate,”) 
and  so  exercises  it,  he  will  imagine — or,  perhaps  will  if  he 
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repents  of  sin  first — that  he  has  found  a  “fitness”  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  himself!  He  even  says :  “We  may  make  bold  to 
invite  every  man,  as  a  lost  sinner,  to  come  to  Christ  with¬ 
out  any  evidence  of  his  conversion,”  that  is,  without  con¬ 
version?  This  would  seem  to  be  the  meaning,  for  he  re¬ 
peats  that  the  atonement  only  and  directly  works  conver¬ 
sion,  quoting  i  John  i.  7,  on  the  atoning  sufficiency  of 
Christ’s  blood,  as  if  this  were,  per  se,  the  Spirit’s  influence. 
If  this  is  not  letting  in  at  the  window  the  moral  influence 
theory  turned  out  at  the  door,  what  is  it  ? 

Two  extended  discussions  in  Mr.  Armour’s  volume  are 
quite  superfluous, — those  on  the  Will  and  on  Motion, 
Force,  and  Life.  What  is  true  as  to  either  topic  is  true 
whether  there  has  been  an  atonement  for  sin  or  not.  In¬ 
deed,  the  whole  consideration  of  natural  law  is  aside  from 
the  subject.  Precepts  as  to  right  and  wrong,  addressed 
to  spirit,  and  material  phenomena  are  wide  apart  in  fact. 
“  Natural  law  ”  is  used  in  one  of  the  three  senses  given  to 
it  by  physicists — all  of  them  diverse  from  the  meaning  of 
law  in  religion,  morals,  or  political  institutions.  And  the 
leading  physical  meaning — uniformity  of  physical  phe¬ 
nomena,  is  not  the  one  taken — but  that  of  force,  though 
the  two  are  blended  and  confused  together  a  little. 
While  in  formal  definition  it  is  said,  “  Natural  law  is  but 
the  observed  uniform  method  of  the  acting  of  the  Supreme 
Power,”  it  is  added  in  the  next  sentence,  “We  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  the  acting  ”  (p.  34).  Later  it  is  said: 
“  Law  as  force  and  law  as  commandment,  these  are  the  two 
forms  of  law  known  to  us  ”  (p.  68).  In  order  to  make  out 
that  atonement  is  under  and  by  law,  and  no  exception  to 
law  ever  occurs,  it  was  necessary  to  confound  the  differ¬ 
ent  significations  of  the  word.  Certainly  commandment 
is  law  irrespective  of  uniform  or  any  compliance  with 
it;  the  method  of  acting  of  a  supreme  power,  or  of  any 
force,  is  not  law  save  as  uniform.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
the  fallacy  of  saying  that  “  law  in  the  moral  is  necessarily 
quite  as  exact  as  in  the  material  universe,”  as  if  force  or 
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phenomena  and  commandment  were  one, — and  of  treating 
violation  of  law  in  the  two  different  meanings  of  the  word 
“  law  ”  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  is  obvious  enough.  Com¬ 
mands  exact  on  the  one  side  and  actual  phenomena  alike  on 
the  other  are  not  identical.  Yet  it  is  asserted  that  “nat¬ 
ural  and  moral  law  are  not  separable;  they  do  not  merely 
co-operate,  nor  is  it  the  whole  truth  to  say  that  they 
become  one — they  are  one.”  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  in  his 
“  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  argues  an  analogy  between 
them,  because  not  a  particle  of  matter  escapes  from  physi¬ 
cal  uniformity  of  fact,  while  no  idle  word,  nor  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  are  neglected  by  the 
moral  law  of  God.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  analogous, 
here,  are  not  identically  one  and  the  same?  If  they 
were,  analogy  would  be  impossible.  Dr.  Hopkins  argues 
“  the  same  absolute  perfection  of  government  ”  in  the  two 
realms ;  which  could  only  be  if  the  realms  are  two,  not 
one.  “  Law  that  governs  angels  ”  may  be  in  its  com¬ 
mands  “  quite  as  exact  as  that  which  governs  atoms,”  i.  e. 
as  the  actual  phenomena  in  atoms ;  but  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  rationale  of  gravitation  are  not  there¬ 
fore  one.  That  they  are  “both  directly  from  the  will  of 
God,”  or  that  “  infinite  power  sustains  ”  both,  can  by  no 
means  prove  identity,  only  analogy  at  most.  A  writer 
who  maintains  that  redemption  is  “  analogous  to  the  pay¬ 
ing  of  a  debt”  (p.  158),  yet  is  not  a  commercial  payment, 
“so  much  for  so  much”  (or  the  suffering  of  a  full  legal 
penalty),  ought  not  to  have  fallen  headlong  into  this  fal¬ 
lacy.  He  demonstrates  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

Although  he  defends  the  commercial  figures  of  speech 
in  Scripture  as  literally  exact,  Mr.  Armour  here  and 
there  reduces  the  supreme  work  of  Christ  to  the  moral 
level  of  human  sacrifices  for  others,  as  Bushnell  did,  while 
he  does  not  make  the  latter  redemptive,  as  Abbott  does. 
“  The  vicarious  element  in  the  commonest  acts  of  charity, 
as  well  as  in  the  one  of  which  all  others  are  but  the  shad¬ 
ow,”  is  an  expression  which,  by  reducing  both  to  one 
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scale  of  degrees,  ignores  the  high,  vital  relation  (an  inter¬ 
ior  one)  of  atonement  to  the  divine  moral  order.  This 
also  is  indeed  expressly  asserted  :  “  What  Christ  does  for 
those  whom  He  redeems  and  saves  differs  not  in  its  nature^ 
'  but  only  in  extent^  from  that  which  is  required  of  all  in  be¬ 
friending  and  helping  those  who  are  in  trouble  and  in. 
need.”  And  this  seems  to  be  logically  required  by  the 
author’s  axioms,  “substitution  normal  in  law”  and  sub¬ 
stitution  “of  universal  obligation,” — a  curious  example  of 
the  meeting  of  extremes  theological ;  for  if  what  is  “  re¬ 
quired  of  all”  had  sufficient  extent  it  would  redeem,  and 
even  Bushnell  recoils  from  asserting  that  we  share 
Christ's  cross  with  himC  as  perhaps  some  would  not. 

Dr.  Jamieson’s  work  seems  to  us  not  only  radically  un¬ 
true,  but  a  somewhat  violent  and  presumptuous  attack  on 
the  truth.*  The  tone  of  it  is  dogmatic.  It  deals  chiefly 
in  assertion  and  point-blank  denial,  especially  as  to  current 
evangelical  interpretations  of  Scripture.  But  these  faults 
are  overshadowed  by  those  conceptions  of  Christ’s  life 
and  death  on  which  he  bases  his  transformation  of  atone¬ 
ment  into  conversion.  This  last  we  hardly  know  how  to 
classify,  whether  as  unscriptural  or  unintelligible.  To  ex¬ 
clude  any  form  of  substitution,  he  maintains  that  Christ’s 
sufferings  and  death  were  merely  his  painful  struggles  to 
preserve  sinlessness  and  his  constant  dying  to  sin.  He  is 
prodigally,  not  to  say  prodigiously,  repetitious  of  this,  as 
of  vehement  denials  that  the  breaking  of  the  body  and 
shedding  of  the  blood  had  anything  to  do  with  substitu¬ 
tion  for  us,  or  substitution  in  any  form  anything  to  do  with 
our  salvation.*  The  “  Sacrifice  of  Himself”  was  just  his 

’  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  suffered  more  than  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  there  or  elsewhere,  from  the  combined  assault  of  a  “higher 
criticism"  and  a  lower  theology.  Our  preachers  of  the  New  Departure 
variety  do  not  set  themselves  vs.  Scripture,  in  special  texts  and  as  to  its 
integrity,  as  do  those  of  the  “  Scotch  Sermons  ”  of  1880. 

*  One  substitution  he  believes  in,  that  of  his  philosophy  or  hypothesis  of 
the  Passion  for  the  plain  scriptural  facts.  This  singular  representative  of 
recent  Scotch  Presbyterianism  is  “quite  sure,"  as  Britons  say,  that  the 
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dying  unto  sin.  All  connection  between  his  death  on  the 
cross  and  the  removal  of  our  guilt  is  denied.  Ransom  is 
moral  antidote.  So  avriXorpov  is  emptied  of  all  its  mean¬ 
ing.  Christ  gave  himself  only  as  influence ;  redeems  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  bringing  us  hereafter  to  keep 
it ;  purchases  us  by  converting  us ;  all  the  debt  the  saints 
will  have  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  will  be  a  debt  for 
bearing  an  “  inward  cross  "  and  for  subjective  persuasion  to 
righteousness;  he  is  our  representative  but  not  our  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  there  is  no  distinction  between  putting  away  sin 
and  pardon  of  sin ;  Scripture  always  means  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  sin  when  it  seems  to  mean  release  from 
penalty.*  The  “  very  cause  of  action  ”  vs.  a  sinner  for  his 
past  sins  is  taken  away  when  his  present  sinning  ceases ; 
justice  requires  that  man  should  repent,  and  then  that 
God  should  forgive;  for  past  sin  is  annihilated  with 
present  sin  in  repentance.  How  utterly  unlike  the  views 
of  other  writers  here  noticed  and  of  evangelical  Christen¬ 
dom  these  representations  are,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say. 

Dr.  Burney’s  “  Soteriology  ”  is  perhaps  more  contro¬ 
versial  than  any  other  work  now  under  review.*  Part  ill., 

churches  of  Christendom  will  never  be  at  one  on  atonement  till  his  hypothe¬ 
sis  is  universally  accepted.  Distant  be  the  day  !  He  seems  incapable  of 
conceiving  a  moral  system  like  that  set  forth  by  Dr.  Cochran,  or  any  doc¬ 
trine  intermediate  between  the  " penal"  theory  and  his  own.  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell's  representative  repentance  of  the  Saviour,  he  repels.  As  to  Christ’s 
peccability,  he  is  akin  to  Edward  Irving. 

‘  Even  i^eaig  can  only  be  made  to  mean  forgiveness  and  pardon  by  “a 
sort  of  unconscious  cozenage."  Dr.  Cochran  protests  against  this  trans¬ 
forming  expiation  into  subjective  renewal  in  this  vigorous  fashion  (the 
italics  are  his) :  "  The  truth  is,  that  neither  Christ  himself,  nor  his  whole  man¬ 
ifestation  of  love,  obedience,  and  atonement,  ever  regenerated  a  single  sinner. 
This  is  done  by  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  with  the  truth  as  instrument.  He  is 
sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son  on  the  basis  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  to 
God  for  the  sins  of  the  world." 

*One  “general  statement"  may  represent  this  writer’s  many  controversial 
pages,  viz.  “All  theories  that  make  Christ  a  substitute  for  sinners,  or  his 
sufferings  a  substitute  for  the  penalty  due  to  sinners,  involve  by  necessary 
consequence  a  double  infliction  of  the  penalty  itself,  or  the  infliction  of  the 
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Extent  of  Atonement,  is  least  so,  and  is  but  twenty  pages. 
Part  L,  Soteriological  Theories  (one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages),  is  aimed  against  substitution,  and  Part  ii..  Nature 
of  Atonement  (two  hundred  and  forty-nine),  against 
penal  substitution.  His  own  views  are  to  be  gathered 
rather  from  contentions  than  affirmations.  How  he  fails 
to  do  justice  to  substitution  as  reconciling  God’s  moral  na¬ 
ture  to  the  forgiving  of  sin  is  shown  in  his  inference  from 
it,  that  “  if  all  men  are  not  saved  it  is  only  because  God  has 
not  succeeded  in  reconciling  Himself  to  men.”  He  knows 
no  difference  between  human  forgiveness  of  injuries  and 
our  Moral  Governor’s  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  for  instance, 
the  sin  in  injuries.  Nothing  in  religion  to  him  is  vicar¬ 
ious.  Sin  and  punishment  begin  and  end  together,  as 
cause  and  effect.  Justice  never  contemplates  suffering,  or 
evil,  only  good.  Christ  has  no  merit  that  is  available  for 
men.  He  does  not  and  cannot  bear  our  sin,  or  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  its  liabilities,  or  repair  any  of  its  results,  but 
simply  takes  it  away  and  prevents  them  for  the  future. 
God  is  satisfied  with  repentance  or  obedience  only. 

Dr.  Simon  disarms  all  criticism  naturally  suggested,  by 
styling  his  book  “  rough  and  sketchy,”  and  adding  that 
“  various  matters  which  ought  to  be  included  in  a  system¬ 
atic  treatment  of  the  subject  are  left  quite  untouched.” 
If  he  could  have  but  told  us  how  the  well-depicted  woes 
of  our  Lord  took  the  place  of  those  of  sinners,  and  how 
they  propitiated  the  moral  nature  of  God,  his  “  studies 
would  offer  a  pretty  complete  exposition  of  the  great  sub¬ 
ject.  Here  his  limitations  are  those  of  all  other  thinkers, 
— enhanced,  we  must  think,  by  his  restricted  view  of 
God’s  anger,  consequently  of  forgiveness,  as  personal. 
Remission  of  penalty  he  seems  to  entirely  exclude  from 
forgiveness.  We  doubt  if,  in  distinguishing  them,  the  lat- 

penalty  and  the  substitute  for  the  penalty  ”  also.  They  not  only  hinder 
Christianity,  but  logically  create  scepticism,  etc.  The  controversy  with 
them  incessantly  returns  upon  itself.  The  ideas  of  Socinus  are  everywhere 
apparent. 
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ter  has  been  excluded  by  old  writers  or  “  explained  away,’* 
so  far  as  it  is  personal,  but  only  as  purely  and  merely  so. 
If  it  has.  Dr.  Simon’s  view  may  prove  a  healthy  counter¬ 
extreme.  He  notices  “  those  references  in  the  Bible  to 
the  work  of  Christ  which,  superficially  regarded,  point  in 
the  direction  of  legal,  forensic,  governmental  relations 
between  God  and  man  ”  as  “  pressed  and  taken  as  the  key 
to  the  entire  divine  method.”  We  hardly  know  where 
this  is  done  in  American  theology.  And  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  penalty  for  sin,  rectoral  forgiveness  is  not  to  be 
ignored.  Unless  all  government  has  lapsed  in  grace,  there 
must  be  a  moral  governor’s  acquiescence  in  the  pardon 
of  sinners,  so  far  as  government  is  concerned. 

In  making  Christ’s  passion  that  of  men,  the  latter  are 
said  to  “  subsist  naturally  in  Him,”  as  Scripture  represents 
them  to  have  their  being  in  the  Father.  So  to  sin  and  re¬ 
ject  Christ  is  represented  as  departing  from  some  sort  oi 
previous  oneness  with  him.  We  are  not  mystical  enough 
to  be  able  to  adjust  this  to  inspired  accounts  of  sin. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  on  Dr.  Cochran’s  book, 
that  it  does  not  review  other  authors  on  the  same  subject 
at  large,  or  even  those  of  a  few  years  past.  Professor 
Simon  does  the  former  in  his  ingenious  Introduction,  and 
to  some  extent  the  latter.*  But  every  author  cannot  do 

’  Pp.  6-65.  He  makes  an  elaborate  classification:  I.  Objective  theories: 

(1)  Crypto-Dualistic:  “ransom  to  the  devil,”  an  eternal  law,  churchly  or 
orthodox  theory, — Crawford,  the  Hodges  (C.  and  A.  A.),  Turretin;  (2) 
Personal  objective,  or  Godward, — Burge,  Dale,  Westcott,  Dorner,  Maurice. 
White.  II.  The  so-called  “  moral  ”  theories:  (i)  Strict  ones, — Young,  Wace, 
Barnes,  Gilbert  (the  governmental  view);  (2)  Organic  or  dynamic, — Anselm, 
Magee,  Robertson,  Schleiermacher,  Hegelians.  Principal  Cave,  “  Scriptur¬ 
al  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,”  1877.  pp.  328-370,  has  another  classification:  (i) 
Those  which  but  partially  recognize  what  Christ  was, — Gnostic,  Unitarian; 

(2)  Those  which  but  partially  appreciate  his  death, — Patristic,  Arminian, 
Socinian,  Anselm,  Abelard,  Duns  Scotus;  (3)  Those  which  imperfectly  rep¬ 
resent  his  “  deathlessness,” — Ebionite,  Unitarian.  An  enlarged  classifica¬ 
tion  will  be  hereafter  necessary  in  order  to  include  all  theories  reviewed  in 
this  article.  Dr.  Simon  suggests  a  new  philosophical  class  of  theories.  “In 
the  first  subdivision  may  be  placed  Jacob  Boehme  and  the  mystics  and 
theosophists  generally;  in  the  second,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Daub,  and  others; 
in  the  third,  Kant,  some  of  his  followers,  and  others  akin  to  him.” 
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this;  it  were  not  desirable;  and  Edwards,  Armour,  Jamie¬ 
son,  Burney,  and  Goodwin  do  not.  Dr.  Cochran  said  in 
his  Preface,  that  his  work  is  “  not  designed  to  be  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,”  and  that  he  has 
**  quoted  and  referred  to  only  a  limited  number  of  writers 
with  whom  ”  he  is  familiar  and  has  consulted.  The  critic 
probably  did  not  read  this, — but  the  rule  stands  that  an 
author  is  to  be  judged  by  his  avowed  object.  Another 
criticism  is  better  taken,  viz.  that  Dr.  Cochran’s  treatment 
and  style  are  not  after  the  pattern  of  our  day,  but  of  an 
older  one.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  ever  been  open  to  the  same 
animadversion  in  his  preaching,  and  without  proof  of  his 
lack  therefore  of  power  or  usefulness.  “A  presentation  of 
the  truth,”  even  in  archaic  form  and  phrase,  may  prove  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Our  own  judgment  is  that  two  or 
three  other  points  can  be  better  made,  viz.  repetition  of 
favorite  views  in  numerous  connections,  accumulated 
qualifying  phrases  in  long  sentences,  somewhat  various 
indeed,  giving  them  an  involved  character,  and  consider¬ 
able  preaching.*  The  other  volumes  before  us  bear  no 
marks  of  ever  having  been  preached,  or — most  of  them — 
that  they  could  have  been.  Dr.  Cochran’s  bears  many 
and  strong  marks  of  both.  To  the  homiletic  strength  and 
fitness  of  much  of  its  matter  the  present  writer  can  per¬ 
sonally  testify. 

Dr.  Goodwin’s  pithy  and  unpretending  pamphlet 
would  be  more  fitted  for  general  usefulness — such  as  its 
merits  deserve — if  it  were  not  as  obviously  a  defence  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  of  Holy  W rit. 
Not  that  the  creeds  of  other  communions  are  not  so  rec¬ 
ognized  that  any  instructed  Christian  will  read  his  brief 
pages  without  perplexity  and  with  profit.  The  claim 
that  atonement  is  “  taught  in  our  liturgy,  has  been  the  re- 

’  A  trivial  fault  compared  with  the  unqualified  and  positive  assertions  of 
unsrriptural  sentiments  to  be  found  in  assailants  of  substitution.  Nor  is 
“  dogmatism  ”  so  abundant  anywhere  as  in  their  writings,  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  measure  of  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  "old  theology,”  when  so 
vast  an  amount  has  to  be  tolerated  in  the  "new.” 
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ceived  doctrine  of  the  Church,”  etc.,  is  not  offensively 
or  exclusively  made,  nor  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  referred 
to  oftener  than  good  taste  allows  in  such  a  pamphlet.  It 
was  written  for  Episcopalians.  Any  authority  of  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  is  waived,  indeed,  though  “  Scripture  is  explained 
by  the  Articles.”  So  wholesome  and  cogent  a  piece  of 
criticism  should  belong  to  all  the  orthodox  churches. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Waldenstroem,  denying  any  efficacy 
toward  God  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  whether  as  to  in¬ 
tent  or  as  to  result,  falls  under  Dr.  Goodwin’s  description, 
“  the  negative  theory.”  It  sweeps  away  at  a  stroke  what 
has  been  considered  one-half,  on  the  divine  side,  of  a  two¬ 
fold  salvation.  It  renders  idle  the  inquiry  of  every  soul 
convicted  of  sin,  “  How  does  God  stand  before  me  ?  ”  and 
bids  it  only  ask — what  indeed  conviction  answers — “  How 
do  I  stand  before  God  ?  ”  It  forbids  his  looking  to 
Christ’s  blood  and  cross  with  any  view  to  pardon,  but 
only  with  a  view  to  subjective  renewal,  for  which  the 
evangelical  doctrine  bids  him  look  to  the  Spirit.  Indeed, 
it  tranfers  the  work  of  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity  to 
the  Second.  It  sums  up  salvation  in  this:  “  Confess  your 
sin  and  believe  in  Him;  the  blood  of  Jesus  cleanses” 
(internally),  “  thus  you  will  be  saved.”  Salvation  is  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  God  as  the  All-Holy  Administrator  of 
a  moral  system,  and  becomes  wholly  “  a  personal  relation 
to  Jesus.”  This  ^relation  is  purely  subjective;  nothing  ob¬ 
jective  occurs.  Forgiveness  follows  faith,  and  depends  di¬ 
rectly  not  at  all  on  Christ’s  death.  A  renovated  life  is 
not  only  made  necessary  to  it  as  condition,  as  all  have 
taught,  but  it  is  all;  nothing  else  is  needed.  Christ’s 
blood  is  merely  an  instrument  to  cause  repentance;  it  is  re¬ 
pentance  that  saves,  or  rather  is  all  of  salvation,  this  some¬ 
times  being  confounded  with  faith,  as  it  is  too  often  by 
more  accurate  thinkers.  God  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propi¬ 
tiation  only  in  the  sense  of  a  throne  of  grace  for  sinners. 
(Cf.  Dr.  L.  Abbott  on  Rom.  lii.)  Not  even  in  the  sense  al¬ 
ways  recognized  as  figurative,  does  Christ  pay  any  moral 
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debt*  or  ransom  or  redemption  price  for  us.  He  simply 
pours  his  life  from  Calvary  into  our  souls.  The  fact 
that  the  Swedish  tongue  has  but  one  word  for  the  three 
ideas  atonement,  propitiation,  reconciliation,'  lends  plausi¬ 
bility  to  his  constant  iteration  of  this.  He  treats  the 
three  ideas  as  identically  one.’  Any  general  or  condi¬ 
tional  atonement  he  rejects.  Everything  is  an  individual 
as  well  as  a  personal  transaction  (p.  io6,  footnote).  God 
sacrifices  everything  for  man.  No  great  interests  of  a 
moral  system  are  recognized — only  those  of  sinful  crea¬ 
tures.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Christ  “  pro¬ 
pitiates  sinners  from  their  sins,  that  is.  He  propitiates  sin¬ 
ners  so  that  they  get  rid  of  their  sins.”  All  satisfaction 
of  God’s  moral  nature  and  moral  polity  is  ruled  out.*  His 
comment  on  Lev.  x.  17,  “atonement  for  the  sins  of  men 
before  the  Lord,”  is,  that  this  should  mean  “  making  satis- 

*Cf.  Dr.  Cochran’s  statement,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xlvi.  p.  481,  and 
Waldenstroem’s  in  “  A  Wind  from  the  Holy  Spirit,”  p.  108.  The  latter’s 
terse  objections:  “  A  debt  of  money  can  be  paid,  but  not  a  debt  of  sin  ; 
the  debt  of  sin  can  be  forgiven,  but  not  paid,”  hold  only  vs.  those  who  re¬ 
gard  Christ’s  satisfaction  as  penal,  and  quantitatively  equal  to  the  eternal 
woes  due  to  saved  men.  Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xlvi.  pp.  496,  497. 
It  goes  without  saying,  that  nothing  like  what  Dr.  Waldenstroem  contro¬ 
verts  is  held  among  us. 

*See  pp.  5-8,  47-49,  74,  notes  by  translator  of  “  The  Reconciliation.” 

*With  all  the  fine  magnetism  of  the  man  and  his  grand  work  in  Sweden 
in  reforming  the  Lord’s  Supper,  we  are  compelled  to  think,  as  we  read  his 
'writings,  of  serving  “  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator  ”  as  something  pos¬ 
sible  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  practice.  His  antagonism  to  the  faith  of  our 
churches  here  is  lost  sight  of  in  his  useful  mission  to  “  Independent 
Swedish  ”  churches;  should  it  be  altogether  ?  Much  that  is  illogical  in  his 
teachings  might  be  pointed  out ;  e.  g.  he  denies  that  punishment  is  anything 
but  discipline  by  natural  consequences  “to  produce  repentance,”  yet  he 
proclaims  God’s  wrath  to  come  upon  those  who  persist  in  sin — to  “  produce 
repentance  ”  in  them,  of  course,  whence  follows  restoration  inevitably. 
The  only  escape  is,  that  some  "cannot  be  received  to  repentance.”  God’s 
wrath  is  simple  hatred  of  sin,  with  love  unchanged  to  the  person  sinning, 
yet  he  seems  both  to  affirm  and  deny  that  moral  anger  can  or  should  rest 
on  the  sinner.  His  continually  occurring  subreptions  in  using  atonement 
and  propitiation  to  mean  a  subjective  change  of  mind  in  sinners  will  strike 
the  attention  of  all  evangelical  readers. 
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faction  unto  the  Lord  for  the  sins  of  men  before  the 
Lord/'  if  evangelical  teaching  is  correct, — in  which  neither 
the  learning  nor  the  wit  is  very  evident.  From  God’s 
own  word  in  Ezek.  xvi.  62,  63,  “  when  I  am  pacihed  to¬ 
ward  thee,”  he  expels  all  moral  appeasing,  substituting 
forgiveness  minus  satisfaction,  though  he  can  recognize 
pacifying  the  wrath  of  a  king,  and  appeasing  Esau,  as 
scriptural  expressions.  His  editor  pronounces  his  writ¬ 
ings  “  non-controversial,” — “  he  combats  no  theories  by 
name, — whether  the  moral,  the  vicarious,  the  govern¬ 
mental,  or  any  other.”  Our  readers  can  judge  of  this, — 
such  contention  as  we  have  sampled,  fills  almost  every 
page.  And  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  penal 
substitution  theory  and  any  other  in  his  attacks.  The 
third  of  Dr.  Waldenstroem’s  works  above  mentioned, 
“  The  Lord  is  Right,”  is  based  on  the  theology  of  the 
other  two ;  yet  being  really  devotional  and  only  slightly 
controversial,  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
author’s  exceptional  views  of  the  subject  upon  which  they 
all  bear,  and  calls  for  no  additional  comment.  The  first, 
“  The  Blood,”  sent  out  in  advance  as  a  pamphlet  to  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Interior,  caused  a  natural  expectation  that  the 
others  would  teach  “nothing  but  the  blood  of  Jesus”  for 
propitiation  instead  of  the  contrary,  denying  divine  pro¬ 
pitiation  in  toto.  Taken  together,  his  books  displace  both 
the  office-work  of  the  Spirit  and  that  of  the  Son.  We  pro¬ 
foundly  doubt  whether  any  evangelical  air  there  is  about 
them  will  successfully  mislead  our  churches,  and  induce 
them  to  vacate  the  Spirit’s  work  in  begetting  righteous¬ 
ness  and  pass  it  over  to  the  Son,  vacating  also  the  Son’s 
vicarious  work  and  denying  altogether  that  Christ  im¬ 
mediately  and  meritoriously  saves  us  from  wrath,  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  the  “everlasting  punishment”  of 
sinful  “deeds  done  in  the  body.”  It  would  be  anything 
but  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  should  blow 
away  from  Christian  experience  and  thought  this  vital 
and  formative  element  of  all  that  is  evangelical. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

A  LECTURE  BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  WM.  G.  BALLANTINE.  OBERLIN 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  whole  Bible  is  so  real  a  book  in  all  its  parts  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  raise  the  preliminary  question 
whether  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  book  of  Job 
are  historical  or  merely  the  creations  of  the  poet’s  fancy. 
We  shall  assume  it  as  conceded  that  Job  and  his  friends 
were  real  men,  Satan  a  real  devil,  the  property  which  Job 
lost  real  marketable  wealth,  the  disease,  the  ashes,  and  the 
potsherd  real,  the  thoughts  and  mental  states  historical, 
and  only  the  presentation  of  the  facts  poetical. 

The  book  of  Job  is,  beyond  question,  the  sublimest 
poem  in  all  literature.  Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the 
moment,  the  fact  of  divine  inspiration,  looking  at  it  simply 
as  literature,  as  we  look  at  the  Iliad,  the  Prometheus,  the 
.^neid,  the  Divine  Comedy,  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  or  Faust,  it  plainly  surpasses  all  these  master¬ 
pieces  in  the  sublimity  of  its  purpose,  the  consummate 
skill  of  its  plot,  the  jewelled  richness  of  its  materials,  the 
repose  of  its  manner,  the  resistless  rush  of  its  thoughts, 
the  consenting  unity  of  all  its  parts. 

There  has  been  much  shallow  criticism  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  Our  literature  took  its  rise  in  Greece.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Amer¬ 
ica — all  trace  their  letters  back  to  Cadmus.  Aristotle  is 
the  father  of  our  systematic  rhetoric.  Because  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible  does  not  fall  readily  into  a  Greek  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  Hebrew  poetry 
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is  of  a  nondescript  character,  lacking  in  artistic  symme¬ 
try  and  perfection  of  type.  Never  was  impression  more 
unjust.  The  poetic  types  of  the  Psalms,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  and  of  Job  are  as  perfect  as  the  lyric  and  dramatic 
types  of  Attica. 

The  question  has  been  debated  whether  Job  is  a  trage¬ 
dy.  Perhaps  not,  if  the  word  “  tragedy  ”  is  defined  in  a 
narrow  fashion,  combining  essential  characteristics  with 
the  accidental  developments  or  accessories  of  the  Diony- 
siac  stage  of  Athens.  It  is  not  adapted  to  be  acted  in  a 
theatre.  But  all  the  fundamentals  of  tragedy  are  present 
in  a  striking  degree.  The  plot,  as  in  the  best  Greek  trag¬ 
edies,  takes  in  God  and  man.  The  protagonist  is  of  just 
that  character  which  Aristotle  has  pronounced  the  best 
subject  for  tragedy — one  not  deeply  guilty  nor  altogether 
innocent.  In  enlarging  upon  this  canon,  Barron  says :  “  The 
proper  characters  for  tragedy  should  be  possessed  of 
high  virtues  to  interest  the  spectators  in  their  happiness, 
but  they  should  be  exhibited  as  liable  to  errors  and  indis¬ 
cretions  arising  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the 
violence  of  passion,  or  the  intemperate  pursuit  of  objects 
commendable  and  useful.  The  misfortunes  of  such  per¬ 
sons  properly  painted  take  hold  of  the  mind  with  irresist¬ 
ible  effect.  They  engage  every  sympathetic  feeling  of  the 
soul,  and  they  make  us  tremble  lest,  by  our  indiscretion 
in  similar  indulgence  of  our  passions,  we  shall  throw  our¬ 
selves  into  similar  distress.” 

The  question  of  this  drama  is  the  one  supreme  question 
of  humanity  in  all  ages  and  places.  What  is  the  proper 
attitude  of  man  toward  the  government  of  God?  or,  to 
change  the  phrase.  In  what  mood  should  a  good  man  ac¬ 
cept  the  mysterious  providences,  the  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments,  the  sudden  and  heart-breaking  calamities  of  life  ? 
The  book  answers  this  question  by  presenting  in  dramatic 
form  what  one  great  soul  did  pass  through  and  did  attain. 
There  is  an  entanglement,  a  progress  of  action,  and  finally 
a  surprising  but  self-evidently  right  solution.  There  is 
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indeed  in  Job  but  little  external  action.  The  book  is  in 
this  like  the  Prometheus  of  .^schylus  and  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakespeare.  The  interest  of  the  tragedy  centres  in  the 
mental  experiences  of  the  chief  actor.  Upon  the  stage  of 
his  mind  there  is  variety  and  progress  enough. 

The  book  of  Job  ends  not  in  woe  but  in  peace,  not  in 
horror,  blood,  and  suicide,  but  in  triumph.  But  it  is  not 
therefore  excluded  from  the  category  of  true  tragedy. 
We  are  not  therefore  compelled  to  call  it,  as  Dante  felt 
compelled  to  call  his  “  Vision,”  a  comedy.  Rather  here 
is  a  divine  superiority.  Tragedies  commonly  end  in  dark¬ 
ness,  because  the  poets  cannot  bring  their  heroes  again 
into  the  light  without  relaxing  the  intensity  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  returning  to  the  commonplace.  The  Hebrew 
poet  carries  his  hero  onward  and  upward  through  dark¬ 
ness  into  a  celestial  light  more  sublime  than  the  storms  of 
passion,  and  thus  from  a  merely  artistic  point  of  view 
achieves  a  double  triumph  in  a  good  ending  without  a 
bathos. 

The  claim  is  often  made  that  art  to  reach  its  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  must  exist  only  for  itself.  A  moral  purpose  is 
thought  to  change  the  winged  steed  into  a  cart-horse. 
But  this  canon  of  criticism  cannot  be  accepted.  Purpose¬ 
less  eloquence  is  mere  declamation;  purposeless  verse, 
mere  jingle.  Language  is  but  the  expression  of  thought, 
and  aimless  thought  is  folly.  High  art  must  choose  high 
themes ;  highest  art,  the  highest.  Tragedy  must  go  for 
its  intensest  passions  to  the  relations  of  the  soul  with  its 
Creator.  It  must  show  us  estrangement  and  reconciliation 
in  the  one  great  love-affair.  Art  is  art  so  far  as  it  is  true 
and  holds  a  mirror  up  to  nature.  In  nature  the  religious 
is  highest  and  deepest.  Highest  art,  deepest  art,  will  then 
be  art  portraying  the  deepest  religious 'experiences  of  a 
great  soul.  Such  is  the  book  of  Job.  This  book  is  the 
only  divinely  guided  attempt  to  deal  poetically  with  the 
greatest  of  human  experiences.  It  is  the  only  successful 
attempt.  And  therefore  it  is  necessarily,  as  I  have  said, 
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the  sublimest  poem  in  literature.  Let  us  now  examine  in 
such  detail  as  our  brief  time  allows  the  structure  of  this 
wonderful  book,  the  colors  with  which  the  author  paints, 
and  the  truths  which  he  succeeds  in  setting  forth. 

As  a  Swiss  guide  wlio  is  about  to  lead  a  party  up  the 
Matterhorn  I  need  not  beg  pardon  if  I  pause  a  moment  to 
remind  my  fellow-travellers  that  the  ascent  is  high  and 
difficult.  A  steady  foot  and  a  courageous  heart  are  de¬ 
manded.  Not  all  can  climb  with  comfort  among  Alpine 
sublimities,  or  breathe  easily  in  this  high  air,  or  look  with¬ 
out  dizziness  down  on  mountain  ranges. 

The  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  is  laid  in  the  unchanging 
East  under  the  crystal  sky  of  Arabia, — 

“  So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 

That  God  alone  is  to  be  seen  in  heaven.” 

The  poet  recognizes  and  uses  down  to  the  minutest  fact 
the  artistic  value  of  the  situation.  The  patriarchal  life  of 
Arabia  strikes  with  unmatched  felicity  the  meeting-point 
of  civilization  and  wildness.  The  freeness  and  mystery  of 
the  desert  is  in  it  without  the  stupidity  and  brutality  of 
North  American  or  African  savage  tribes.  Profound 
spiritual  philosophy  and  personal  worth  are  as  naturally 
in  place  under  a  black  Bedouin  tent  with  the  silent  desert 
around  and  the  silent  stars  above  as  in  university  halls. 
By  exquisite  touches,  through  constant  reference  of  all 
the  speakers,  all  the  products  and  aspects  of  nature  as 
known  in  Arabia  are  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  reader. 
Gold  and  silver  and  ruby  and  topaz  and  onyx  and  sap¬ 
phire  lend  their  glitter.  There  is  not  an  animal  or  a 
plant,  not  even  a  weed,  unnoticed.  The  vines  and  shocks 
of  corn,  the  rushes  in  the  mire,  the  flags  in  the  water,  the 
saltwort  and  nettles  and  thistles  and  cockles  and  purse- 
lain, — each  has  its  place  in  the  picture.  Every  phenom¬ 
enon  of  plant  life  and  death  illustrates  or  embellishes  the 
thought.  The  driven  leaf,  the  withering  bloom,  the  ri¬ 
pened  grain,  the  sprouting  stock  where  a  tree  has  been 
felled, — each  suggests  by  analogy  or  contrast  a  human  ex- 
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perience.  As  with  the  plants  so  with  the  animals.  From 
beginning  to  end  of  the  poem  we  see  them, — the  eagle 
nesting  on  the  crag  and  swooping  on  the  prey  ;  the  os¬ 
trich  leaving  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  the  raven,  the  hawk  in 
his  flight  southward  ;  the  wild  ass  ranging  the  wilderness 
and  the  mountains  untamable,  the  hinds,  the  wild  goats, 
the  jackals,  the  lions  roaring  and  tearing  the  prey,  the 
horse  with  his  quivering  mane  elated  in  the  tumult  of  bat¬ 
tle,  the  hippopotamus,  the  crocodile.  Insects  are  not  for¬ 
gotten.  The  spider’s  web,  the  corroding  moth,  and  the 
worm  are  each  in  its  place. 

All  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night,  the  opening  of  the 
eyelids  of  the  dawn,  the  moon  walking  in  brightness  ;  the 
Pleiades,  Orion,  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  burning  in 
their  crystal  deeps;  Arcturus  with  his  sons  traversing  the 
celestial  spaces  under  divine  guidance, — all  these  phenom¬ 
ena  are  referred  to,  each  in  a  phrase  that  is  a  jewel  of  lit¬ 
erature. 

For  all  the  forms  of  water — mist,  dew,  cloud,  rain,  show¬ 
er,  torrent,  flood,  billow — the  Hebrew  language,  lim¬ 
ited  as  is  the  literature  which  we  possess,  is  said 
to  have  by  actual  count  as  many  separate  words  as  the 
English.  And  in  the  book  of  Job  this  rich  vocabulary  is 
freely  employed.  Ruskin  has  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on 
the  exquisite  picture  of  the  brook  running  black  in  winter 
between  snowy  banks  but  dry  and  gone  in  summer  when 
the  fainting  caravan  turns  away  confounded  and  perishes 
in  the  waste. 

We  may  say  that  lightnings  flash  and  thunder  rolls 
from  one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other. 

Yet  with  all  this  mass  of  material  there  is  no  sense  of 
crowding  or  of  confusion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  repose 
like  that  of  the  desolate  palaces  and  tombs  of  the  desert, 
crumbling  unhurried,  in  silence,  where  time  is  of  no  ac¬ 
count  and  even  decay  feels  no  haste. 

On  the  Arabian  plains,  with  his  flocks  and  herds  graz¬ 
ing  far  and  wide  about  his  tent,  lived  Job  the  patriarch  in 
prosperity  as  unclouded  as  an  Arabian  summer  day.  But 
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in  the  spirit  world  God  met  his  sons,  and  the  great  ac¬ 
cuser  of  God  and  man  raised  a  question.  The  mystery  of 
the  entrance  of  evil  into  the  universe  is  one  upon  which 
neither  the  Bible  nor  philosophy  makes  any  pretense  of 
throwing  a  ray  of  light.  But  evil  exists,  and  existing  it 
must  be  opposed  and  conquered.  For  a  thousand  years 
the  Christian  church  held  as  a  theory  of  the  atonement 
that  the  death  of  our  Lord  was  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan  in 
discharge  of  claims  upon  man  as  a  sinner,  and  therefore 
by  right  Satan’s  bondslave.  It  was  a  ghastly  theory 
which  advancing  thought  outgrew.  Still,  what  the  spir¬ 
itual  part  of  the  church  has  ever  held  as  truth  must 
have  at  least  a  side  of  truth.  That  truth  was  in  the  fact 
that,  evil  being  present  in  the  world,  it  must  be  conquered 
and  silenced  by  the  sufferings  of  righteousness.  As 
Delitzsch,  the  most  eminent  living  Old  Testament  scholar, 
has  said,  “  The  problem  of  the  book  of  Job  is  the  problem 
of  Golgotha.”  Satan  boasts  that  Job’s  apparent  piety  is 
hypocritical  policy.  To  meet  this  slander  God  permits 
him  to  do  his  utmost  upon  the  possessions  and  upon  the 
person  of  faithful  Job. 

This  key  the  poet  gives  to  us  and  then  refers  to  it  no 
more.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten.  Job  was  God’s 
champion  divinely  selected  and  put  forward  to  fight  for 
God’s  honor.  This  is  the  first  truth  of  the  book  of  Job. 
What  you  and  I  may  suffer,  may  have  its  primary  reference 
not  to  our  special  needs,  but  to  God’s  glory  in  the  un¬ 
seen  world.  Our  patience  and  loyalty  may  be  accepted 
by  him  as  priceless  service  more  honorable  to  him  than 
the  accomplishment  of  any  earthly  enterprise.  Could 
Job  have  known  from  the  outset  that  he  was  God’s  cham¬ 
pion,  how  cheerfully  would  he  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
Satan’s  onset !  But  he  never  knew  it.  Even  the  divine 
addresses  at  the  end  did  not  reveal  it  to  him.  It  remains 
a  fact  known  to  the  spectators  from  first  to  last,  doubling 
the  significance  of  the  drama,  but  from  first  to  last  un¬ 
known  to  him  to  whom  it  would  have  changed  every- 
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thing.  By  this  simple  stroke  the  poet  has  taught  the  essen¬ 
tial  conceit  and  narrowness  of  that  spirit  which  asks  in  each 
trial  of  life,  What  have  1  done  that  this  calamity  should 
come  upon  me?  As  if  Job  rather  than  God  were  the 
centre  of  the  universe. 

We  all  remember  how  the  story  goes  on.  Job’s  three 
friends  come  to  comfort  him  and  help  him  toward  a  right 
moral  attitude.  There  are  three  rounds  of  discussion: 
Eliphaz  leading,  Bildad  following,  Zophar  closing.  To 
each  Job  replies.  In  the  third  round  Zophar,  feeling  the 
uselessness  of  prolonging  the  colloquy,  fails  to  speak. 
Then  Elihu,  a  younger  man,  comes  forward  to  offer  his 
views.  At  the  end  Jehovah  answers  Job  out  of  the 
whirlwind.  Job  prostrates  himself,  accepts  the  divine 
reproof.  Prosperity  returns. 

Look  first  at  what  Job’s  friends  contribute  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Let  us  do  them  no  injustice,  as  by  the  sarcasms 
of  Job  and  the  divine  rebuke  we  may  be  inclined  to  do. 
They  are  the  best  men  of  their  time  and  country.  No¬ 
where  is  age  more  venerable  than  in  Arabia.  A  life  in 
the  pure  open  air  of  the  desert,  active  but  not  laborious, 
temperate  without  hardships,  thoughtful  without  wearing 
study,  ceremonious  in  courtesy  without  the  dissipations  of 
society,  leads  to  an  age  of  imperial  dignity.  As  these  pa¬ 
triarchs  in  flowing  robes  and  snowy  beards  approached 
the  sufferer  erect  and  clear-eyed,  they  were  fit  types  of 
manhood  in  its  ripe  maturity.  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zo¬ 
phar  were  just  men,  reverencing  a  just  God.  The  divine 
government  as  they  understood  it  was  an  administration 
of  inflexible  justice,  slow,  possibly,  but  sure  in  its  re¬ 
wards  and  retributions. 

When  now  they  found  Job  stripped  of  his  wealth  and 
his  children,  loathsomely  diseased  and  seated  in  the  ashes, 
they  had  but  one  opinion.  He  was  guilty  and  his  guilt 
was  of  an  atrocity  measured  by  his  calamities.  Shock¬ 
ing  as  it  was  to  their  feelings  to  see  the  change  in  one  so 
lately  trusted,  it  was  a  shock  only  to  their  feelings^  not  to 
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their  opinions.  What  they  saw  was  readily  adjusted  to 
their  general  notions  of  the  fallibility  of  man  and  the 
methods  of  the  divine  government.  The  plain  duty 
which  they  thought  they  saw  was  to  lead  Job  to  the  con¬ 
fession  of  his  crimes,  and  so  again  to  peace.  They  began 
tenderly,  setting  forth  the  majesty  and  holiness  of  God, 
his  justice  and  irresistible  omnipotence,  his  readiness  to 
forgive,  and  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  obstinate  sinner. 
All  is  general  and  impersonal.  But  as  Job  repels  their 
advice,  denies  their  theory,  asserts  his  innocence,  and  lays 
all  the  blame  on  God,  his  friends  are  horrified  at  such 
contumacy,  and  frankly  charge  him  with  adding  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  blasphemy  to  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes.  This 
is  all  that  they  can  do. 

But  the  friends  of  Job  are  not  introduced  by  the  poet 
simply  to  reject  all  their  ideas.  Far  from  it.  That  sin 
must  bring  penalty,  and  righteousness  reward,  is  a  truth 
for  all  time,  and  never  more  timely  than  now.  But  the 
apparent  converse  is  not  true,  that  all  suffering  argues 
sin  and  all  prosperity  virtue. 

What  now  does  Job  himself  contribute  to  the  discus¬ 
sion?  From  first  to  last  as  against  the  challenge  of  Satan 
he  is  triumphantly  victorious.  Satan’s  question  was  as  to 
the  disinterestedness  of  Job’s  piety.  Did  Job  value  his 
gifts  only  because  they  came  from  God  ?  or  did  he  value 
God  only  because  he  gave  the  gifts?  Job,  we  see,  lets  his 
possessions  go  without  a  struggle,  but  is  cast  into  desper¬ 
ate  perplexity  about  his  God.  Job  had  shared  the  no¬ 
tions  of  his  friends  regarding  the  divine  government. 
God  is  light  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Whatever 
else  is  inexplicable,  God’s  ways  will  always  be  their  own 
vindication.  What  God  does  will  always  be  self-evident¬ 
ly  right.  Job  sincerely  loved  God  and  sincerely  trusted 
him  and  he  had  always  thought  that  he  understood  him. 
But  now  unconscious  of  any  change  in  himself  he  en¬ 
counters  a  change  in  God’s  dealings.  Clouds  and  thick 
darkness  shut  out  every  ray  of  light  and  quench  hope. 
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Notice  that  the  victory  of  Job  over  Satan  is  simply  in 
the  proof  that  Job’s  personal  relation  to  God  is  that  for 
which  he  is  concerned  supremely.  But  otherwise  Job 
goes  far  wrong.  He  curses  his  day,  he  laments  and  re- 
pines,  and  reproaches  his  friends.  Each  of  his  replies  be¬ 
gins  with  fierce  assertions  and  sarcasms,  and  dies  away  in 
plaintive  laments  and  the  utter  desolation  of  woe. 

To  Job  the  present  situation  was  an  intolerable  enigma. 
He  had  met  an  enigma  just  at  the  point  where,  according 
to  all  his  previous  thinking,  no  enigma  could  be  believed 
to  be.  To  find  a  difficulty  and  an  impossibility  in  justify¬ 
ing  the  ways  of  God  did  not  seem  to  him  compatible  with 
religion,  any  more  than  confidence  in  a  bank  officer  seems 
to  us  consistent  with  inability  to  understand  how  he  bal¬ 
ances  his  accounts.  These  dreadful  doubts  shook  as  with 
a  seismic  rocking  the  foundations  of  the  moral  universe. 
Confident  in  his  own  integrity.  Job  longs  to  come  face 
to  face  with  God  and  have  everything  explained.  If  for  a 
little  while  the  terrors  of  omnipotence  could  be  veiled 
and  God  would  listen  to  Job,  Job  could  prove  that  things 
should  be  otherwise.  With  really  profane  self-confidence 
he  clamors  for  a  hearing  in  the  court  of  heaven.  Wrest¬ 
ling  in  this  awful  darkness,  however.  Job  gains  a  second 
great  victory — a  triumph  which  thinkers  of  to-day  may 
well  ponder. 

In  the  patriarchal  age  the  history  of  God’s  redemptive 
revelation  lay  yet  concealed  in  the  future.  The  historic 
Christ  was  unknown.  If  Job  and  his  friends  knew  God 
at  all  by  revelation,  that  revelation  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  confirmation  of  the  light  of  nature,  no  addition  to 
it.  The  question  is  often  asked  now  a  days  whether  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  men  could  find  warrant  for 
faith.  By  many  it  has  been  hastily  admitted  that  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ  pessimism  would  be 
inevitable  and  despair  justifiable. 

But  see  Job  sinking  deeper  into  darkness.  His  heart 
bleeds  under  bereavement ;  his  body  is  racked  with  ago- 
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ny  ;  the  jeers  of  base  men  and  the  solemn  condemnation 
of  good  men  thrust  him  outside  the  circle  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy.  God  is  eclipsed.  His  earthly  future  is  a  few  days 
of  loathsome  disease,  and  then  he  will  go  to  the  land  ot 
darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of  death — a  land  of  thick 
darkness,  as  darkness  itself,  a  land  of  the  shadow  of  death 
without  any  order  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness.  Of 
the  future  of  the  soul  there  has  been  as  yet  no  syllable  of 
revelation.  What  remains  to  Job?  The  intuitions  of  an 
honest  heart.  Rising  to  the  height  of  his  imperial  soul, 
he  cries: — 

"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 

And  that  he  shall  stand  up  at  the  last  upon  the  dust ; 

And  after  my  skin  hath  been  thus  destroyed, 

Yet  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  : 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself, 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not  another. 

My  heart  is  consumed  with  longing  within  me.’* 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  personal  identity,  divine  fidel¬ 
ity  to  justice, — these  hopes  no  overflowing  flood  of  hor¬ 
rors  can  sweep  from  his  grasp.  No  man  ever  knew  less 
of  unseen  things  than  Job:  no  man  can  find  himself  sucked 
downward  by  a  fiercer  maelstrom  of  swirling  calamities 
than  Job.  As  Job  triumphed,  every  pure  soul  should  tri¬ 
umph. 

Job’s  three  aged  friends,  unable  to  find  any  common 
ground,  relapse  into  silence.  At  this  point  Elihu  in  the 
ardor  of  youth,  displeased  with  the  inadequate  attack  and 
defence  of  the  preceding  speakers,  offers  his  contribution, 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  new,  is  an  elaboration  of  the  truth 
that  affliction  may  be  not  retributive  but  a  fatherly  chas¬ 
tisement.  His  explanation  is  that  when  men  are  bound 
in  fetters  and  be  taken  in  the  cords  of  affliction,  then  God 
sheweth  them  their  work  and  their  transgressions  that 
they  have  behaved  themselves  proudly.  He  insists  also 
that  God  is  great  and  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his 
matters.  The  speech  of  Elihu  is  an  essential  contribution 
to  our  thought.  He  comes  very  near  to  the  expression 
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of  the  principal  truth  of  the  book,  but  does  not  completely 
distinguish  the  acceptance  of  suffering  as  chastisement 
from  the  acceptance  of  it  simply  as  God’s  mysterious 
will.  Chastisement  Job’s  sufferings  were  not. 

As  Elihu  draws  to  a  close  a  storm  is  gathering.  The 
roll  of  thunder  and  the  lightning’s  flash  usher  in  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Jehovah.  Out  of  the  whirlwind  he  answers 
Job.  It  is  in  these  divine  speeches  that  the  poet’s  genius 
was  confronted  with  its  supreme  task,  for  who  could  write 
speeches  worthy  of  God?  And  it  is  here  that  his  triumph 
comes,  for  an  inspiration  far  above  that  of  human  genius 
sustained  his  adventurous  flight.  These  divine  speeches 
are  as  wonderful  for  what  they  do  not  contain  as  for  what 
they  do.  Their  purpose  is  not  to  anticipate  the  historic 
divine  revelation,  but  only  to  call  Job’s  attention  to  the 
light  of  nature.  God  does  not  tell  Job  of  Satan’s  slander 
which  Job  as  God’s  champion  is  to  refute.  He  does  not,  as 
the  three  friends,  tell  him  that  it  is  what  his  sins  deserve. 
He  does  not  confirm  the  wise  and  soothing  exhortations 
of  Elihu  to  accept  pain  as  chastisement.  He  makes  no  di¬ 
rect  reference  to  the  great  question  of  human  suffering 
and  divine  justice  which  Job  and  his  friends  have  been  so 
eagerly  debating.  But  he  calls  Job  to  contemplate  the 
grandeur  of  the  universe  and  to  reflect  upon  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  Him  who  is  from  eternity,  and  by  whose  wisdom 
and  power  all  things  were  created  and  are  sustained. 

Job  is  called  upon  to  imagine  cosmos  springing  out  of 
chaos. 

"Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth? 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 

And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?” 

Then  the  vast  order  of  creation  is  reviewed — the  sea 
born  like  a  young  giant  and  swathed  in  darkness,  the 
light,  the  treasuries  of  snow  and  hail,  the  winds,  the  light¬ 
ning,  the  burning  constellations. 

"  Canst  thou  bind  the  cluster  of  the  Pleiades, 

Or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 

Canst  thou  lead  forth  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  their  season. 

Or  guide  the  Bear  with  her  train  ?  ” 
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Then  the  animal  creation  is  re?f1ewed :  the  wild  goats, 
the  hinds,  the  wild  asses  and  wild  oxen,  the  ostrich,  the 
horse,  the  hawk  and  eagle,  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
crocodile, — all  so  different,  so  marvellously  gifted  and 
so  perfectly  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

At  the  end  Job  admits  that  he  has  nothing  further  to 
say. 

*'  I  had  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  ; 

But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee, 

Wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.” 

How  different  the  outcome  from  wha*t  Job  had  antici¬ 
pated  when  clamoring  for  an  opportunity  to  set  his  case 
before  God ! 

What  has  happened?  This  man,  the  vindication  of 
whose  righteousness  was  proposed  at  the  outset,  abhors 
himself  and  repents  in  dust  and  ashes.  This  man,  whose 
whole  soul  cried  out  for  explanation,  when  offered  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  question,  is  silent.  Has  Satan  after  all  con¬ 
quered?  No:  as  against  Satan  Job  is  completely  victo¬ 
rious.  He  loved  God  and  not  prosperity.  That  has  been 
demonstrated. 

But  Job  had  loved  God  without  any  adequate  sense  of 
God’s  greatness,  wisdom,  and  majesty.  Job  assumed  that 
he  understood  all  about  God.  Job  had  a  theodicy, 
that  is,  a  complete  explanation  for  all  of  God’s  dealings. 
There  are  many  people  nowadays  who  have  come  to  feel 
that  they  must  have  a  theodicy.  If  we  cannot  explain 
the  justice  of  God  in  every  one  of  his  dealings,  they  say, 
we  cannot  ask  men  to  trust  and  obey  him.  Whatever  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  course  of  human  affairs,  or  whatever  may 
seem  to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  of  Scripture, 
depend  upon  it  God  will  never  do  anything  but  what 
seems  to  you  and  me  now  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do. 
Job  began  sincerely  loyal  to  God  and  unconscious  of 
wrong;  he  ended  in  sincere  loyalty;  but  in  looking  back 
upon  his  earlier  feelings  toward  God  they  seemed  coarse 
and  profane.  Job  had  gotten  no  light  on  the  question  why 
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his  sufferings  had  come  upon  him.  He  had  gotten  past  the 
need  of  light  upon  that  subject.  He  had  gotten  a  new 
view  of  the  splendor  of  the  divine  majesty  and  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  God’s  works.  He  had  gotten  such  a  view  of  God 
in  his  eternal  wisdom,  holiness,  and  might  that  it  was 
enough  simply  “to  lie  passive  in  his  hand  and  know  no 
will  but  his.”  To  ask  God  “why”  had  become  to  his  rever¬ 
ent  trust  impossible. 

Thus  at  the  last  Job  falls  penitent  and  adoring  before 
the  divine  glory,  his  bereavement,  his  leprosy,  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  enemies,  the  misconstruction  of  his  friends, 
his  bitter  doubts,  all  forgotten  in  the  one  overpowering 
vision  which  gives  back  to  him  his  God  never  more  to  be 
doubted  or  questioned  or  chided.  In  the  divine  wisdom 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  in  the  divine  administration  no 
injustice,  in  the  divine  love  no  change.  Why  should  we 
ask  for  a  theodicy  ?  In  reverent  awe  we  confess, — 

“  God  is  great,  and  we  know  him  not; 

Great  things  doeth  he  which  we  cannot  comprehend.” 

Now  we  see  how  the  book  can  be  a  tragedy  with  a  good 
ending  because  the  intensity  of  emotion  grows  through 
the  storms  and  into  the  light,  and  we  leave  Job  at  a  crisis 
sublimer  than  that  of  death — the  crisis  when  a  human 
soul  and  God  understand  each  other  and  embrace. 

Looking  back  now  we  see  that  the  great  purpose  of  the 
book  is  not  so  much  to  explain  the  uses  of  affliction  as  to 
lift  the  troubled  soul  above  the  need  of  explanation 
by  presenting  full  orbed  the  thought  of  God.  And  we 
see  with  what  consummate  skill  the  poet  has  kept 
Job  and  Eliphaz  and  Bildad  and  Zopharand  Elihu  succes¬ 
sively  exhausting  the  powers  of  eloquence  in  describing 
the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  perfection  of  God.  Each 
speech  is  a  step  in  the  golden  stairway  upward.  Bildad 
turns  from  the  debate  saying, — 

“  Behold,  even  the  moon  hath  no  brightness, 

And  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight, 

How  much  less  man,  that  is  a  worm  ! 

And  the  son  of  man,  which  is  a  worm  !  ” 
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Job  after  a  flight  of  imagination  over  the  vastness  of 
space  out  to  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness,  whispers 
overawed : — 

“  Lo,  these  are  but  the  outskirts  of  his  ways: 

And  how  small  a  whisper  do  we  hear  of  him  ! 

But  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?” 

Thus,  whoever  is  speaking,  the  one  central  theme  ad¬ 
vances.  All  these  references  to  nature  are  not  poetic  em¬ 
bellishments  merely,  but  contributions  to  the  main  argu¬ 
ment,  and  when  at  last  Job  sees  God  the  Creator  and 
Ruler,  the  reader  also  seems  to  see  him  in  overpowering 
majesty. 

Are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  this  little  book 
of  Job,  which  is  printed  on  less  than  thirty  pages  of  an 
ordinary  Bible,  w'hich  may  be  perused  at  leisure  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  yet  in  its  use  of  natural  imagery,  in  its 
analysis  of  the  heart,  in  its  passionate  utterances  of  an¬ 
guish  and  victory,  in  its  lyric  laments,  in  its  sarcasms  and 
invective,  in  the  boldness  and  comprehensiveness  of  its 
handling  of  profound  practical  questions  to-day  in  the 
foreground  of  Christian  thought,  and  in  its  magnificent 
displays  of  the  divine  splendor,  surpasses  every  other  sin¬ 
gle  work  in  the  whole  world  of  poetic  literature  ? 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

FIRST  CORINTHIANS  XV.  20-28. 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.  C.  KENDRICK,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  New  Testament  contains  two  or  three  passages 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  termed  “  monadic  ”  in  their  char¬ 
acter.  While  most  of  the  Scripture  teachings  appear  in 
manifold  forms  and  depend  for  their  attestation  on  no  sin¬ 
gle  passage,  in  these  the  truth,  as  perhaps  of  less  vital 
practical  importance,  is  left  to  their  single  utterance. 
Such,  if  I  rightly  interpret  it,  is  the  passage  in  which  Pe¬ 
ter  declares  the  personal  preaching  of  the  risen  Christ  to 
the  impenitent  victims  of  the  Flood.  Such,  though  not 
without  one  or  two  other  probable  allusions  (as  2  Thess. 
ii.  3),  seems  the  apocalyptic  (symbolical,  yet  none  the  less 
real)  revelation  of  the  millennial  glory  of  the  church  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  brief  apostasy  just  preceding  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe.  Eminently  such,  and  more  signal  perhaps  than 
either,  is  the  passage  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
which  stands  alone  in  revealing  one  or  two  remarkable 
features  of  that  critical  point  when  the  scenes  of  time 
shall  open  out  on  the  issues  of  eternity.  These  are  the 
abdication  by  the  Son  of  his  temporary  universal  domin¬ 
ion,  and  the  surrender  of  his  vice-royalty  to  the  hands 
from  which  he  had  received  it.  This  special  point  is  con¬ 
fined  strictly  to  verses  24  and  28 ;  yet,  as  it  is  intertwined 
in  the  entire  passage  (ver.  20-28),  forming  a  connected 
whole,  I  propose  to  include  in  my  discussion  also 
the  passage  in  which  it  lies  imbedded.  On  the  abdica¬ 
tion,  opinion  is  nearly  unanimous;  the  statements  of  the 
apostle  seem  too  explicit  to  allow  much  diversity.  On  the 
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results  of  the  abdication,  I  fear  that  my  opinions  are  not 
shared  by  most  interpreters.  In  the  rest  of  the  passage 
the  most  important  question  is,  whether  it  teaches  a 
double  or  triple  tagma  {order,  class)  in  the  resurrection  ; 
and  thus,  whether  the  end  {to  reXo?)  is  the  last  act  of  the 
resurrection  itself,  or,  as  the  language  scanned  more 
closely  may  imply,  following  this,  the  closing  scene  of  the 
great  eschatological  drama. 

But  besides  this  another  point.  The  memorable  pas¬ 
sage  (ver.  20-28)  which  opens  this  unique  glimpse  into  the 
world’s  closing  scene, — the  surrender  of  the  Son’s  dele¬ 
gated  sway, — is  interposed  amidst  a  glowing  strain  of  re¬ 
flection  on  the  fact  and  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  res¬ 
urrection  (ver.  13-19,  29-33);  on  the  emptiness,  apart  from 
this,  of  the  Christian  hope,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  persistent  earnestness  of  this  strain 
shows  how  deep  a  hold  it  has  taken  on  the  mind  of  the 
apostle;  how  the  sufferings  of  the  infant  church  are  to 
him  matters  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  reality.  Follow 
for  a  moment  his  course  of  thought.  The  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  he  argues,  is  the  logical  condition  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  Christ  (as  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the 
causal  condition  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead).  If  the 
dead  rise  nqt,  Christ  is  not  risen,  the  apostle’s  preaching 
is  false,  and  the  disciples’  faith  is  vain.  They  that  have 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  perished,  and  the  believer,  im¬ 
perilled  in  the  present,  and  hopeless  of  the  future,  is  the 
most  miserable  of  men.  So  from  verses  12  to  19.  After 
turning  away  for  a  moment  to  the  brighter  and  glorious 
side,  he  resumes  at  verse  29,  Since  what  shall  they  do  who 
are  baptized  for  the  dead, — whose  very  baptism  pledges 
them  to  death, — if  the  dead  rise  not?  Why  are  they  so  bap¬ 
tized  ?  Why  do  alike  laity  and  apostles  (2  Cor.  vi.  4-10) 
stand  in  perpetual  jeopardy,  live  a  life  of  daily  dying,  con¬ 
tend  in  deadlier  than  gladiatorial  struggles,  and  push 
aside  the  cup  of  worldly  pleasure  which  a  wiser  atheism 
commends  to  their  lips? 
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In  this  connection  the  meaning  of  the  vexed  phrase 
“  baptized  for  the  dead  ”  would  scarcely  seem  subject  to 
reasonable  doubt.  If  we  credit  the  apostle  with  any  logi¬ 
cal  coherency  of  thought,  it  has  but  one  fitting  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  that  suggested  as  easily  by  the  words  them¬ 
selves  as  it  is  by  the  context.  The  “  baptism  for  the  dead,’” 
alike  from  what  precedes  and  follows,  can  only  be  a  bap¬ 
tism  which  puts  its  subject  into  constant  peril  of  death, 
which  brings  him  as  it  were  into  companionship  with  the 
dead.  It  is  no  violent  strain  that  this  construction  puts 
upon  the  words.  In  the  energetic  conception  and  pregnant 
language  of  the  apostle,  the  disciple  may  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  baptized  on  behalf  of,  in  relation  to,  the  dead  ; 
as  belonging,  henceforth,  by  pledge  and  by  destiny, 
rather  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living.  Surely  they  may  be 
easily  described,  as  baptized  for  the  dead,  whose  badge 
and  condition  is  an  ordinance  which,  as  a  ritey  symbol¬ 
izes  the  death  and  burial  to  which,  as  an  act,  it  hourly  ex¬ 
poses  them.  Our  Lord,  with  whom  the  baptismal  rite 
was  not  yet  instituted,  finds  the  pledge  and  trait  of  disciple- 
ship  in  the  “  bearing  of  the  cross  ”  under  whose  shadow 
he  perpetually  walked.  So  the  apostle,  addressing  those 
of  whose  Christian  faith  the  universal  symbol  and  pledge 
was  baptism,  no  less  naturally  finds  in  that  baptism  their 
vow  of  discipleship,  and  of  devotion  to  the  deadly  peril 
that  awaited  them.  The  believer’s  characteristic  designa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  one  baptized  for  the  dead.  Why,  then,  if 
there  be  a  resurrection,  should  he  shrink  from  death  ? 
But  why,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  commit  the  folly 
of  being  baptized  for  it  ?  It  matters  not,  whether  the  fact 
of  baptism  as  the^  profession  of  a  faith  which  subjected 
them  to  persecution  and  death,  or  the  form  of  the  rite 
which  symbolized  at  once  the  death  and  burial  and 
resurrection,  be  primarily  referred  to.  In  any  case,  how 
foolish  to  submit  to  the  symbolical  burial  which  pointed 
to  a  resurrection,  but  which  brought  on  them  the  literal 
death  without  the  resurrection  which  it  prefigured ! 
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Why  be  baptized  into  the  great  com  pan}'  of  the  dead  who 
are  only  dead?  It  matters  not,  I  may  add,  whether  we 
take  the  phrase  “  they  who  are  baptized,”  generically,  for 
all  Christians,  of  whose  baptism  this  was  the  ideal  im¬ 
port,  or  restrict  it  to  those  who  suffered  actual  mar¬ 
tyrdom — in  whom  the  ideal  possibility  was  actualized. 

But  that  interpretation  which  refers  it  to  a  literal  sup¬ 
erstitious  rite  practised  over,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  the 
dead  (a  short-lived,  heretical  practice  which  probably 
grew  out  of  a  misinterpretation  of  this  very  passage,  and 
of  whose  existence  at  this  time  there  is  no  evidence  or 
probability),  might,  it  seems  to  me,  but  for  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  its  vouchers,  be  dismissed  without  notice.  It  real¬ 
ly  has  nothing  in  its  favor  but  this  array  of  opinions  and 
the  superficial  notion  that  the  apostle  is  gathering  up  var¬ 
ious  proofs  of  the  resurrection.’ 

It  is,  now,  into  this  course  of  thought  that  the  apostle 
has  interjected  at  verse  20  the  remarkable  passage  upon 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  comment.  It  appears  strictly 
as  a  digression,  as  if  he  were  turning  away,  in  relief  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  readers,  from  that  dark  alternative  to  the 
brighter  side  of  the  picture  ;  while,  however,  the  digression 
carries  forward  his  readers  to  the  climax  of  his  thought, 
the  overthrow  of  death  in  the  resurrection,  and  to  an¬ 
other  equally  wondrous  scene  beyond.  Christ,  he  hastens 
to  declare,  risen  from  the  dead,  the  forerunner  of  his 
people ;  the  death-wound  inflicted  on  the  race  by  the  first 

’  There  has  prevailed  an  idea  that  the  apostle  in  this  chapter  is  adducing 
a  series  of  arguments  for  the  resurrection.  In  fact,  he  has  no  such  pur¬ 
pose.  The  fact  that  Christ  has  risen,  as  attested  by  many  witnesses;  that 
this  rising  guarantees  the  resurrection  of  his  people;  that,  without  these 
two  mutually  conditioning  facts,  apostolic  preaching  and  Christian  hope  are 
vain,  and  the  Christian  life,  with  its  nameless  perils  and  hardships,  equally 
wretched  and  foolish, — is  the  sum  of  the  discussion  from  verses  i  to  34,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  wonderful  digression  from  verses  20  to  28, — unless  we  are  to 
believe  that  he  has  thrust  into  this  simple,  single,  weighty  line  of  thought  a 
reference  to  an  idle  and  superstitious  ceremonial  which  is  scarcely  more 
relevant  to  his  immediate  theme  than  would  be  the  blowing  of  the  ram’s 
horn  around  the  walls  of  Jericho. 
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Adam,  is  healed  by  the  second ;  and  the  glimpse  thus 
caught  and  the  vista  thus  opened  into  the  future,  he  fol¬ 
lows  to  an  issue  which  we  may  doubt  whether  he  had  in 
contemplation  when  he  started  the  digression.  That  al¬ 
tered  governmental  relation  of  the  universe  to  its  Father 
and  its  Redeemer  which  follows  the  resurrection,  may 
possibly  have  now  first  broken  upon  the  vision  of  the 
apostle.  Reserving  for  mention  another  construction, 
yet  not  differing  materially  in  the  sense,  of  two  or  three 
verses,  I  render  the  passage  as  follows,  making  little 
change  from  the  common  version  except  to  relieve  the 
structure  by  throwing  verse  26  into  parenthesis : — 

TRANSLATION. 

“20.  But  as  it  is,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
sleep  tor  have  fallen  asleep).  21.  For  since  by  a  man  is  death,  by  a  man 
is  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  22.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  23.  But  each  in  his  own  class  (rank,  troup, 
company);  as  a  first  fruits,  Christ;  then  they  that  belong  to  Christ,  at  his 
coming  {parousia).  24.  Then  is  the  end,  when  he  delivereth  up  the  king¬ 
dom  to  him  who  is  God  and  Father;  when  he  shall  have  abolished  all  do¬ 
minion  and  all  authority  and  power.  25.  For  he  must  reign,  until  he  shall 
have  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet.  (The  last  enemy,  that  is  abolished 
is  death).  27.  For  he  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet.  But 
when  he  saith  that  all  things  are  put  in  subjection,  it  is  manifestly  with  the 
exception  of  him  who  subjected  to  him  all  things.  28.  And  when  all  things 
shall  have  been  subjected  to  him,  then  also  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject 
to  him  that  subjected  to  him  all  things,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all." 

The  first  three  verses  of  the  passage  (20,  21,  22)  need 
no  special  remark.  Nwl  he  {but  now)  as  often,  both  in  the 
classics  and  the  New  Testament,  is  not  temporal,  but 
logical,  signifying  but  as  it  is,  as  the  case  stands,  in  contrast 
here  with  the  dark  preceding  supposition. 

Ver.  23.  Each  one  {not,  every  man:  cKaaro^i  nearly  =  e/ca- 
repo?,  each  of  two)  divides,  I  think,  the  subjects  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  into  two  classes:  Christ  and  his  people,  the 
first-fruits  and  the  harvest ;  and  the  harvest  consists  of 
“  them  that  are  Christ’s,”  who  are  to  be  raised  at  his  com¬ 
ing.  This  would  seem  to  include  the  whole  body  of  be¬ 
lievers,  and  not,  as  must  be  the  case  if  it  refers  to  an  as- 
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Slimed  premillennial  resurrection  of  the  saints,  to  but  a 
small  part  of  them;  for  the  number  of  the  saints  who 
should  arise  at  the  opening  of  that  thousand  years  could 
hardly  equal,  or  even  nearly  equal,  the  harvest  of  the 
righteous  dead  that,  after  a  thousand  years  of  the 
church’s  universal  sway  (and  this  all  the  more  if  the 
definite  stand  for  an  indefinitely  larger  period),  would 
be  gathered  in  the  final  resurrection.  From  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse  a  correct  exegesis  rules  out,  I  believe,  a  double 
literal  resurrection,  leaving  a  resurrection,  twofold  in¬ 
deed,  but  twofold  in  character,  and,  analogously  to  the 
twofold  deaths,  a  literal  and  a  spiritual  one.  As  the 
first  and  literal  death  is  common  to  all  and  the  second 
reserved  for  the  impenitently  wicked ;  so  (in  reversed 
order)  the  first  resurrection  is  spiritual  and  belongs 
only  to  the  righteous,  the  final  and  literal  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  common  to  the  race.*  So  the  apostle  knows  but  a 
single  resurrection,  and  that  at  the  Parousia,  when  the 
Lord  shall  descend  with  a  mighty  shout;  when  the  peal  of 
the  last  trump  shall  echo  through  the  universe;  when  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  living  shall  be 
changed  and  the  dead  be  raised,  and  earth  and  sea,  death 
and  Hades,  render  up  their  victims  to  the  judgment.  If, 
then,  the  Parousia  is  Christ’s  final  coming, — as  the  sequel 
of  this  chapter,  and  i  Thess.  iv.  13-17,  show  it  to  be, — 
then  the  end  (to  Te\o«?)  cannot  mark  another  section  of  the 
resurrection,  widely  separated  in  time  from  the  first.  It 
must  mark,  as  the  language  plainly  indicates,  the  next 
great  event,  viz.  the  Son’s  surrender  of  his  delegated 
dominion;  or,  if  it  includes  also  the  resurrection,  it  would 
be  under  its  new  category  of  a  triumph  over  death,  and 
his  destruction  as  the  last  of  the  hostile  powers. 

*  The  symbolical  resurrection  of  Rev.  xx.  4  answers  to  that  of  John  v. 
25.  The  rest  of  the  dead  who  do  not  share  this  triumph,  have  no  first  res¬ 
urrection;  they  only  share  with  the  saints  their  literal  resurrection  at  the 
final  coming. 
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Ver.  24.  When  he  delivers  up  {prav  irapaBiBoi)  and  7t>hen 
he  shall  have  abolished  {prav  KaTap^rjcyri)  may  be  taken  as 
co-ordinate,  or  the  second  as  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
first.  In  either  case  they  determine  the  to  reXo?,  the  endy 
declaring,  the  one,  the  great  signal  event,  the  abdication 
that  shall  constitute  and  mark  it;  the  other,  the  series  of 
events  that  shall  precede  and  condition  it — the  successive 
destruction  of  hostile  forces,  reaching  its  climax  in  the 
overthrow  of  death.  Meyer  strangely  and  causelessly 
places  this  overthrow  of  hostile  powers  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  time,  which  he  assumes  between  the  Parousia  and 
the  final  resurrection.  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  the 
simple  Pauline  and  Scripture  doctrine.  This  putting 
down  of  his  enemies  is  the  whole  series  of  the  Messianic 
victories  from  his  taking  the  mediatorial  seat.  “  Sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand  ”  (Ps.  cx.);  “  Ask  of  me  and 
1  will  give  thee”  (Ps.  ii.), — declare  his  final  making  of  his  foes 
his  footstool  in  the  destruction  of  the  last  enemy.  All 
this  is  to  precede  the  resignation,  as  the  resignation  winds 
up  and  crowns  all. 

The  kingdom  {^aa-CKeLa)  now  surrendered  is  that  which 
had  been  promised  the  Sonin  his  incarnation  (Matt. xxviii. 
18)  and  bestowed  at  his  ascension  [Ps.  ii.;  cx.  i),  when  God 
conferred  {ixap^fraTo,  Phil.  ii.  9)  upon  him  the  name  {Kvpiovy 
that  is  above  every  name.  This  dominion,  this  vice¬ 
royalty,  received  for  a  specific  purpose  and  a  limited  time, 
he  now  surrenders  to  the  Father,  the  absolute  Deity  by 
whom  it  was  bestowed. 

When  he  shall  have  abolished  {naTapyriarj),  etc.  This 
abolishment,  following  the  investiture  and  completed  in 
the  resurrection,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Son  in  his 
delegated  dominion,  and  has  formed  the  work  of  his  en¬ 
tire  administration.  “  Every  dominion,  authority,  and  pow¬ 
er”  forms  a  cumulative  expression,  including  pleonas- 
tically  all  the  forms  of  hostility,  whether  of  men  or 
demons,  organized  or  unorganized,  that  may  array  them¬ 
selves  against  the  Messiah’s  empire.  Of  course  the  terms 
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are  not  used  with  any  definite  discrimination/ 

Ver.  25.  For  he  must  reign  {^aaCKeveiv)  until  he  shall 
have  put,”  etc.  This  verse  declares  categorically  what 
the  preceding  verse  implies,  along  with  its  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  authority,  the  passages  in  Ps.  ii.  and  ex.,  both  of 
which  declare  what  is  the  purpose  and  issue  of  his  reign. 
Whether  the  must  (Sei,  it  behooves)  of  this  verse  is  the 
“must”  of  intrinsic  or  prophetic  necessity,  scarcely  mat¬ 
ters,  as  the  prophetic  necessity  rests  on  intrinsic  fit¬ 
ness.  It  is  also  indifferent  that  the  subduing  is  in  Ps.  cx. 
attributed  to  the  Father  (“  until  I  shall  make,”  etc.),  while 
here  and  in  Ps.  ii.  it  is  attributed  to  the  Son.  The  Son  is 
exalted  by  the  Father  to  his  (all  but)  supreme  dominion, 
that  in  his  own  person  he  may  overthrow  his  own  and  his 
Father’s  foes.  Their  intercommunity  of  action  is  too  of¬ 
ten  declared,  to  need  illustration  (John  v.  22). 

Ver.  26.  “The  last  enemy  that  is  abolished  is  death,” 
or  more  exactly,  “  As  a  final  enemy  death  is  abolished.” 
This  verse,  borrowing  its  terms  “  enemy  ”  and  “abolish¬ 
ed  ”  from  the  two  preceding  verses,  is  a  passing,  and  I 
think  parenthetical,  application  of  the  general  statement 
of  the  Son’s  triumphs  to  the  special  closing  and  crown¬ 
ing  one, — the  resurrection, — without  which  all  that  pre¬ 
ceded  would  be  in  vain.  By  enclosing  it  in  parenthesis 
I  do  not  think  we  deprive  it  of  any  of  its  weight  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  restatement  of  the  grand  doctrine  with  which  the 
mind  of  the  apostle  is  full,  a  statement  eminently  perti¬ 
nent  in  the  form  which  the  resurrection  now  assumes  of 

*  To  follow  out  in  detail  the  series  of  the  Son’s  triumphs  over  his  enemies 
belongs  not  to  my  present  purpose.  I  suppose  that  one  of  these  triumphs 
is  found  in  each  individual  act  of  human  redemption.  In  a  general  way 
they  may  be  hinted  at  when  our  Lord  sees  in  prophetic  vision  “  Satan  like 
lightning  fall  from  heaven,”  and  “as  the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out.” 
So  in  the  Apocalypse;  the  first  restriction  of  his  power  is  when  he  is  cast 
down  from  heaven  (his  ejection  from  his  dominion,  perhaps,  as  god  of  this 
world)  and  descends  in  great  wrath  to  the  earth  ;  the  second,  when  he  is 
cast  out  from  earth  and  hurled  bound, by  Michael  the  archangel, into  the  abyss; 
the  third,  and  final,  when  with  death  and  Hades,  at  the  close  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  he  is  plunged  into  the  burning  lake. 
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an  abolition  of  death,  while  its  parenthetical  form  gives 
a  degree  of  unity  to  the  sentence  which  seems  otherwise 
strangely  incoherent.* 

Ver.  26.  “As  a  last  enemy,”  etc.  Whatever  its  con¬ 
struction,  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  admits  no  doubt. 
It  is  the  apostle’s  triumphant,  and,  in  this  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  final  assertion  of  the  resurrection  under  the  as- 

’  Unless,  indeed,  we  put  verse  25  in  parenthesis,  which  may  possibly  be 
better.  But  I  wish  to  suggest  a  construction  which  for  many  years  has 
seemed  to  me  probable,  but  which  I  have  seen  adopted  by  none  but  the 
brilliant  but  often  fanciful  Hofmann.  I  should  render  as  follows  :  “  Then  at 
the  last  [rd  rkAoq  as  adverb,  i  Pet.  iii.  8],  when  he  delivereth  up  the  kingdom 
to  G<^  and  the  Father  [or  to  his  God  and  Father];  when  he  shall  have  abol¬ 
ished  every  dominion  and  every  authority  and  power, — (for  he  must  reign 
until  he  shall  have  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet), — as  a  final  enemy  death 
is  abolished.  For,  He  subjected  all  things  beneath  his  feet.” 

This  construction,  by  an  entirely  familiar  Greek  idiom,  takes  rb  Tfkoq  ad¬ 
verbially,  yf/za/Zv,  ot  the  last  (i  Pet.  iii.  8).  The  two  subjunctive  clauses  with 
brav  form  the  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence  of  which  verse  26.  “death 
is  abolished,”  is  the  apodosis.  And  the  subjunctive  is  thus  more  naturally 
explained  than  if  constructed  with  elra  to  rc?.of,  in  which  case  the  indicative 
(present  and  future)  would  seem  more  natural.  Verse  25  comes  in  as  a  par¬ 
enthetical  explanation  of  the  protasis,  while  the  force  of  the  slow-moving 
but  not  cumbrous  sentence  comes  down  with  weight  upon  that  which  is  thus 
far  the  climax  of  the  apostle’s  thought,  “  As  a  final  enemy  death  is  abol¬ 
ished.”  Meyer,  while  admitting  this  construction  as  grammatically  possible, 
rejects  it  on  rhetorical  grounds,  “  involving  in  a  violent  way  the  simple, 
clear,  and  logically  flowing  sentences  of  the  apostle,”  and  holding  it  “un¬ 
suitable  to  put  verse  25,  although  introduced  with  solemn  emphasis,  as  a 
subordinate  sentence  of  confirmation.”  (The  validity  of  this  objection,  and 
the  relative  coherence  and  dignity  of  the  two  classes  of  passages,  may  be 
left  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  reader).  The  two  constructions  do  not 
differ,  I  think,  in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  double  resurrection. 
The  main  difference  of  thought  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  rendering,  the  res¬ 
urrection  ceases  to  be  the  main  topic,  coming  in  only  incidentally,  though 
indeed  weightily,  at  verse  26 ;  and  the  abdication,  with  its  preconditioning 
series  of  triumphs,  coming  at  once  into  the  foreground.  In  that  here  given 
the  abdication,  with  its  previous  triumphs,  is  as  yet  subordinate,  and  only 
after  throwing  its  conditioning  weight  on  the  resurrection  at  verse  26,  sub¬ 
sequently  emerges  as  the  primary  topic.  It  may  seem  an  objection  to  the 
view  I  advocate,  that  the  abdication  in  it  seems  to  precede  the  resurrection. 
But  the  present  tense  “  when  he  is  (may  be)  delivering  up”  scarcely  implies 
more  than  the  close  connection,  the  virtual  contemporaneousness,  of  the 
two  events,  without  fixing  very  definitely  the  priority  of  either. 
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pect  of  the  destruction  of  death,  as  the  grand  foe  of  the 
Messiah’s  kingdom.  Many  questions  which  this  topic 
raises  it  is  not  my  province  here  to  discuss.  Whether 
this  or  verse  25  be  in  parenthesis,  the  scope  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  seems  clear. 

Ver.  27.  For  “  he  subjected  all  things  beneath  his  feet.” 
This  verse  is  not  introduced,  as  held  by  Meyer,  with  the 
emphasis  on  irdvray  all  thingSy  in  proof  that  the  sovereignty 
of  Christ  extends  over  death.  Rather  the  matter  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  has  been  disposed  of,  as  the  close  of  his  series  of 
triumphs,  and  the  writer  now  recurs,in  explanation  of  verse 
25,  to  that  sovereignty  itself,  its  origin,  limitations,  and 
close,  as  his  direct  theme ;  as  conferred  by  God,  and  su¬ 
preme  over  all  except  the  personage  who  conferred  it. 
For  this  he  finds  a  fitting  Old  Testament  illustration  in 
Ps.  viii.  6,  which  he  cites  verbally  (changing  thou  to  he) ; — 
For  thou  didst  subject  all  things  beneath  his  feet ; — in 
which  the  “all  things”  declares  the  extent  of  the  authority, 
and  the  “  thou  didst  subject,”  suggests  its  single  limitation. 
The  stream  could  not  transcend  its  fountain.  In  the  orig¬ 
inal  passage  the  being  to  whom  all  things  are  subjected  is 
man.  But  Paul,  like  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  (ii.  5-9),  finds  in  it  a  typical  reference  to  the  exalted 
Messiah  as  the  representative  of  man.  The  subject  is 
treated  by  the  two  writers  with  characteristic  differences. 
The  author  of  the  Hebrews  reasons  it  out  after  his  own 
fashion.  Paul  takes  it  directly  for  granted,  though  doubt¬ 
less  his  mind  went  through  a  like  process  of  reasoning. 
With  both,  doubtless,  the  failure  of  actual  humanity  to 
realize  the  Psalmist’s  ideal,  occasions  its  transference  to 
the  divine-human  personage,  the  Son  of  man,  in  whom  it 
is  fulfilled.  Here  of  course  the  subject  of  xmkra^ev  is 
God ;  while  above,  in  verses  24  and  25,  and  below,  in 
verse  28  (wTroray^),  the  subduing  personage  is  Christ. 
Here  the  reference  is  to  the  ideal  headship  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  his  formal  investiture  with  the  sovereingty ;  in  them, 
it  is  the  actual  subduing  of  his  foes  in  the  exercise  of  that 
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sovereignty. 

“  But  when  he  or  it  [viz.  tlie  Psalmist  or  “  Scrip¬ 
ture  ”]  saith  [may  say]  that  all  things  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  him.”  This  I  think  a  much  more  natural  con¬ 
struction  than  that  of  Meyer  and  others,  “when  he 
[viz.  God]  shall  have  said,”  etc.  The  former  construction 
refers  it  to  the  preceding  virera^ev,  referring  it  to  the  in¬ 
vestiture  ,  the  latter  refers  it  to  what  God  declares  when  the 
purpose  of  the  investiture  is  accomplished  and  all  things 
are  actually  subdued.  The  one  makes  the  iravTa  viro- 
reTUKTai  {all  things  have  been  subjected)  merely  a  necessary 
variation  on  the  form  of  the  previous  irdvTa  virera^ev ;  the 
other  refers  it,  as  in  verse  28,  to  the  actual  subdual.  Ei¬ 
ther  meaning  is  admissible  enough;  but  it  is  much  more 
natural  and  easy  to  find  in  it  the  author’s  reasoning  from 
the  import  of  the  expression,  than  the  statement  of  an  in¬ 
ference  from  the  accomplished  fact  of  subjugation.  In 
this  latter  case  the  oTav  etTrrj  seems  worse  than  idle.  Why 
should  Paul  employ  the  awkward  circumlocution,  instead 
of  saying  “  when  all  things  shall  have  been  subjected  to 
him,”  to  say  “  when  God  shall  have  said  that  all  things 
have  been  subjected  to  him  ”?  Besides  it  seems  less  nat¬ 
ural  to  refer  to  the  close  of  the  Son’s  reign  the  excep¬ 
tion  which  was  actually  made  at  its  commencement. 

“  It  is  manifestly  with  the  exception  of  him  who  sub¬ 
jected  to  him  all  things.”  This,  says  the  apostle,  goes 
without  saying.  The  Son’s  authority  was,  even  during 
that  period  of  practically  supreme  dominion,  still,  in  its 
ultimate  character,  delegated  and  subordinate.  It  was  so 
from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
Being  in  whom  it  was  reposed.  He  was  infinite,  but  he 
was  finite;  he  was  God,  but  he  was  man;  he  held  in  his 
nature  an  element  essentiall}’^  and  ineradicably  inferior 
to  the  divine.  He  was  allied  intimately  and  forever  with 
the  creature  and  the  finite,  and  to  such  a  being  it  was,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  unfitting  that  the  supreme  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  universe  should  be  permanently  entrusted. 
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Authority  must  go  back  to  its  primal  source,  the  eternal 
Father.  In  the  very  fact  that  it  was  the  Father  who  put 
all  things  in  subjection  to  him,  is  involved  the  idea  of  his 
subordination. 

Ver.  28.  “And  when  all  things  shall  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  him,  then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subjected,” 
etc.  When  the  time  and  purpose  of  this  vice-royalty,  this 
delegated  authority,  shall  be  accomplished,  this  sceptre  of 
apparently  supreme  dominion  will  be  resigned.  The  sub¬ 
ordination  which  before,  in  the  Son’s  practically  supreme 
rule  over  all  creatures  and  destinies  in  the  universe,  had 
been  latent,  and  as  it  were  held  in  abeyance,  shall  become 
open  and  formal.  The  Son  will  formally  and  joyfully  re¬ 
tire  from  the  supreme  sway  which  had  been  accorded  to 
him,  and  assume  openly  and  lovingly  the  subordinate 
place  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  subject — in  a  nature  and 
relation  voluntarily  and  irrevocably  assumed — of  the  ab¬ 
solute  and  universal  kingdom  of  the  Father.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  ra  iravra  viroTayy  {all  things  shall  have 
been  subjected)  of  verse  28  bears  a  different  sense  from  the 
virera^ev  and  iravra  viroTeraKTaL  {all  things  have  been  sub¬ 
jected)  of  verse  27.  There,  the  subjection  is  the  ideal  sub¬ 
jection,  authoritative  s\ih'](tct\on,  which  inaugurates  the 
Son’s  mediatorial  reign ;  here,  it  is  the  practical  subjec¬ 
tion,  the  actual  subjection,  which  closes  it.  Now  all  en¬ 
emies  have  been  subdued  and  brought  to  naught,  includ¬ 
ing  the  gigantic  and  final  enemy,  death. 

But  having  thus  abdicated  his  throne,  into  what  does 
the  Son  retire  ?  What  relation  does  he  henceforth  sustain 
to  the  Father  and  the  universe?  Does  his  humanity  dis¬ 
appear,  and  the  theanthropic  personage  vanish  from  the 
scene,  replaced,  perchance,  by  the  pre-existent  Logos  in 
his  inscrutable  and  eternal  relation  to  the  Father?  Of  this 
the  thought  is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Deity 
allied  himself  with  humanity  forever;  humanity,  when  it 
entered  Deity,  came  to  stay.  Or,  retaining  his  humanity, 
does  the  Son  cease  to  reign,  and  sink  into  the  level  of  the 
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loftiest  of  mere  subjects  of  the  divine  kingdom?  Or,  de¬ 
scending  from  his  sole  sovereign  position,  does  he  be¬ 
come  a  companion  with  his  Father  in  a  sort  of  dual  sov¬ 
ereignty,  a  half  co-equal  headship  of  the  universe  ?  Even 
this,  1  think,  does  not  explain  the  scriptural  position  of 
the  Son.  He  has  ceased  to  be  the  universal,  mediatorial 
king ;  but  he  has  not  ceased  to  be  king.  He  has  exchang¬ 
ed  one  form  of  sovereignty  for  another,  to  which  that 
was  but  a  stepping-stone  and  preparation.  The  the- 
anthropic  nature  was  assumed  for  a  special  purpose,  but 
not  for  a  limited  time.  The  universal  theanthropic  do¬ 
minion  was  conferred  for  both  a  specific  purpose  and  a 
limited  time.  That  specific  purpose  was  the  founding  and 
rearing  of  a  special  kingdom — the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  kingdom  of  God  or  “  kingdom  of  heaven,”  an  im- 
perium  in  imperio,  a  kingdom  at  once  spiritual  and  mate¬ 
rial — at  once  inward  and  outward,  commencing  in  an  in¬ 
ward  spiritual  regeneration,  but  culminating  in  a  conge¬ 
nial  outward  glory ;  embraced  in,  and  swept  round  by, 
that  larger  empire  over  which  presides  the  supreme  and 
infinite  Jehovah;  but  constituting  its  core,  its  centre,  its 
brightest  gem,  and  its  richest  ornament.  This  kingdom, 
originating  in  a  stupendous  plan  of  mercy  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  has  drawn  into  itself,  as  it  were,  the  resources,  and  in¬ 
volved  the  destinies,  of  the  universe.  For  this  kingdom 
the  mediatorial  kingdom  was  established  ;  this  kingdom, 
unlike  that,  is  to  be  strictly  and  absolutely  everlasting ; 
and  when  that  comes  to  an  end  amidst  the  quaking  earth, 
the  rending  graves,  and  a  dissolving  universe,  this,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  ashes  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
triumphing  over  every  foe  that  has  plotted  its  destruction, 
shall  just  begin,  in  completed  splendor,  the  march  of  eter¬ 
nity.  This  kingdom  the  Son  of  David  came  to  the  earth, 
and  to  the  cross,  to  found  ;  this  kingdom  he  reascended  to 
God’s  right  hand  and  to  the  throne  of  universal  dominion, 
to  bring  to  consummation  ;  and  when  the  New  Jerusalem, 
the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  shall  descend  from  God  out 
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of  heaven,  to  the  regenerated  earth,  the  Son  shall  descend 
to  rule  in  it  and  over  it  forever.  This  is  the  kingdom  typ¬ 
ified  in  the  Old  Testament  throne  of  the  Son  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  16:  “And  thy  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall 
be  established  forever  before  thee  ;  thy  throne  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  forever”).  It  is  the  kingdom  of  Luke  ii.  32, 
33:  “The  Lord  God  shall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  fath¬ 
er  David:  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  David  for¬ 
ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.” 

1  think  it  is  no  objection  to  this  view  of  the  kingship  of 
the  Son  that  in  the  symbolical  New  Jerusalem  the  “glory 
of  God  ”  is  united  with  the  light  of  the  Lamb  in  making 
its  illumination.  In  the  Son’s  pre-incarnate  existence  the 
Son’s  being  God  does  not  prejudice  his  special  character 
as  the  “Word”  of  God.  In  his  mediatorial  reign  his 
throne  is  established  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the 
heavenly  Zion  ( Fs.  cx.).  So  in  the  everlasting  sovereignty 
over  the  church,  that  perfect  hafrmony  and  essential  one¬ 
ness  that  have  marked  the  whole  previous  revelation  of 
Deity  will  still  belong  to  the  relations  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  United  in  creation,  in  providence,  and  in  redemption, 
the  undeniable  though  mysterious  diversity  in  the  triune 
nature  shines  forth  in  alternation  with  its  essential  unity. 
The  only  fitting,  the  only  possible,  relation  for  the  incar¬ 
nate  Son  to  sustain  in  the  peculiar  and  especial  kingdom 
which  he  has  founded  in  his  humiliation,  and  has  brought 
to  triumph  and  perfection  in  his  glorification,  is  that,  in 
subordination  to  the  supreme  Sovereign,  of  its  King  and 
its  Lord. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting,  in  a  brief  recapitulation, 
to  recall  the  various  phases  of  the  Son’s  existence  and  his¬ 
tory  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament.  He  appears  in 
two  essentially  distinct  characters :  the  first,  as  the  pre¬ 
incarnate  Logos;  the  second,  as  the  theanthropic  Son  of 
man.  In  the  first,  he  is  in  no  sense  radically  separable 
from  the  supreme  Deity ;  in  some  mysterious  way  one 
with,  and  distinct  from,  the  Father;  the  expression  of  De- 
VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  185.  6 
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ity  ;  the  Word  throuj^h  which  he  spake  ;  the  light  through 
which  he  shone;  his  organ  of  utterance  and  manifestation 
to  the  whole  creation  ;  the  effulgence  of  the  divine  glory, 
and  the  perfect  impression  of  his  substance.  On  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  this  existence  the  Scripture  does  not  dwell,  and 
attempts  to  shed  no  light.  It  lies  back  among  the  inscrut- 
.able  secrets  of  the  past. 

The  second,  or  theanthropic  nature,  discloses  the  Son’s 
existence  in  three  distinct  stages.  First,  the  stage  of  hu¬ 
miliation,  in  which  he  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  become  obedient  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  Be¬ 
low  the  angels,  the  messengers  of  the  old  covenant;  be¬ 
low  Moses,  the  human  founder  of  the  old  covenant;  be¬ 
low  the  humblest  of  God’s  ancient  servants,  appears  he 
who  is  yet  to  emerge  in  a  dignity  and  glory  infinitely  tran¬ 
scending  them  all,  and  from  the  disguise  of  whose  utmost 
lowliness  shine  forth  perpetual  flashes  of  divinity.  He  sinks 
on  the  ship  into  a  purely  human  slumber,  yet  awakes  at  the 
cry  of  his  terrified  disciples  to  still,  by  his  word,  storm  and 
billow  into  calm.  He  sinks  on  the  cross  helpless  into  the 
arms  of  death,  and  yet  even  then  opens  heaven  to  the 
penitent  robber  dying  by  his  side. 

The  second  is  that  intermediate  stage  in  which  he  ap¬ 
pears  after  his  ascension,  appointed  by  the  Father  re¬ 
gent  of  the  universe;  “  head  over  all  things  for  the  church  ;  ” 
highly  exalted  by  a  name  which  is  above  every  name; 
and  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  until  the 
special  kingdom  that  he  had  founded  in  humiliation  shall 
be  consummated  in  glory.  But  even  in  this  apparently 
supreme  dominion — supreme  to  all  else — yet  by  virtue  of 
the  lower  nature  which  he  bears,  still  reigning  in  subor¬ 
dination  to  the  one  absolute  Deity,  though  here  the  sub¬ 
ordination  is  veiled  in  his  glory,  as  on  earth  his  glory  was 
hidden  in  his  degradation.  But  when  the  purpose  of  this 
vice-sovereignty  is  fulfilled,  and  all  enemies  to  him  and 
his  church  are  vanquished,  he  descends  from  his  appar¬ 
ently  supreme  throne,  to  that  glad  outward  subordination 
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to  which  his  alliance  with  the  creature  forever  destines 
him. 

But  in  this  third  stage,  still  to  reign ;  still  to  hold  an 
imperium  in  vnperio ;  in  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  Father, 
and  under  the  administration  of  the  absolute  and  univer¬ 
sal  King,  still  to  hold  the  kingship  of  the  church  which  he 
has  redeemed,  of  the  kingdom  which  he  has  founded, 
the  anti-typal  Son  of  David,  in  the  anti-typal  Jerusalem, 
on  the  regenerated  earth.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  king- 
ship  can  realize  the  declaration  of  God  through  the 
prophet  to  David,  and  through  the  announcing  angel  to 
Mary.  Nothing  less  than  this  can  answer  to  the  language  of 
the  Apocalypse,  where,  in  the  New  Jerusalem  of  the  saints, 
the  throne  of  the  Lamb  stands  alongside  the  throne  of 
God  (Rev.  xxii.  3,  “the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb”); 

God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  Temple  of  it ;  .  .  .  the 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  there¬ 
of  ”  (Rev.  xxi.  22,  23).  Thus  in  this  consummated  kingdom 
of  God,  the  Father  and  the  Son  appear  in  the  harmonious 
and  united  reign  as  in  the  Son’s  outwardly  supreme  me¬ 
diatorial  reign  when  he  still  has  his  seat  at  the  right  hand 
of  God(Ps.  cx.).  Throughout  every  step  and  stage  of  this 
wondrous  revelation.  Father  and  Son  appear  in  the  most 
absolute  and  perfect  unity — always  distinct  and  always 
one.  And  that  Christ — the  theanthropic — always  joyfully 
subordinate — must  always  reign  as  formal  king  over  the 
kingdom  which  the  theanthropic  Servant  founded,  and 
the  theanthropic  Sovereign  perfected,  would  follow 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  even  if  it  were  not  matter  of 
express  revelation.  “  The  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God  ” 
(Eph.  V.  5)  is  the  fitting  designation  of  its  joint  sover¬ 
eignity  in  their  mutual  relation.  Here  “  Christ,”  in  desig¬ 
nating  the  formal  relation,  naturally  stands  first. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

LATER  PHASES  OF  THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  W.  WHITE,  WAUWATOSA,  WISCONSIN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  peculiar  phenomena 
of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  observed  in  the  later  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Oxford  Anglo-Catholic  movement.  That  it 
should  display  a  continuous  vitality  and  growth  for  half  a 
century  after  the  defection  of  its  great  originator  and 
leader,  and  that  too  with  him  still  alive  and  filling  a  most 
conspicuous  place  in  the  ranks  of  a  rival  communion,  is 
certainly  curious  enough.  One  would  have  thought  that 
when  the  legitimate  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  movement 
was  fully  shown  by  the  secession  of  Newman  and  some 
hundreds  of  his  followers  to  Rome,  the  remainder  of  its 
adherents  would  have  been  checked  and  silenced,  and  its 
influence  soon  dissipated.  On  the  contrary,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  what  seemed  its  overthrow,  it  consolidated 
itself  into  more  aggressive  shape  than  ever,  found  a  new 
leader  in  Professor  Pusey,  and  new  blood  and  more  san¬ 
guine  spirit  in  the  adhesion  of  Gladstone,  J.  B.  Mozley, 
and  others,  and  soon  proceeded  to  greater  lengths  and 
bolder  assumptions  than  its  original  projectors  had  hith¬ 
erto  ventured.  The  ritualistic  revival  that  followed  was 
apparently  a  surprise  even  to  Pusey  himself,  and,  instead 
of  being  discouraged  by  warnings  of  its  peril  on  the 
Romeward  side,  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  have  only 
taken  new  confidence  from  the  danger-signals  they  are 
able  to  keep  burning,  to  invade  the  very  precincts  of  the 
Romish  arcana,  and  have  gone  on  robbing  Rome’s  ar- 
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chives  of  everything  material  save  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  shadow  of  his  great  name. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Ewer,  one  of  their  most  prom¬ 
inent  American  representatives  in  1883  :  “The  children  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  in  ever  greater  numbers,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  the  courage  of  her  convictions,  and  are  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  afraid  of  anything,  confession,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  unction  of  the  sick,  or  anything  else  ‘which  this 
church  hath  received  from  the  early  church.’  .  .  .  They 
claim  the  right  to  develop  the  religious  orders  of  the 
church,  to  hold  retreats  and  missions,  to  make  and  hear 
voluntary  confessions.  .  .  .  They  do  not  rank  confirma¬ 
tion,  orders,  marriage,  absolution,  and  unction  of  the 
sick  with  the  two  great  sacraments  ;  but  they  admit  their 
sacramental  character.  .  .  .  They  believe  that  the  plain 
English  rubric  provides  that  the  eucharist  shall  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  its  respectful  and  fitting  adjuncts  of  vest¬ 
ments,  lights,  incense,  song,  and  adoration.  They  refuse 
to  be  hindered  from  worshipping  Jesus  Christ  when  he  is 
specially  present  in  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood.”  ‘ 

Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  the  popular  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  boldly  asserts  that  “  the  creed  is  held  by  faith¬ 
ful  men  without  reservation  in  the  Catholic  sense  :  they 
revere  the  ministry  as  a  priesthood,  they  see  in  the  bishop 
the  successor  of  the  apostjies.  To  the  penitent  is  freely 
opened  the  way  to  confession  with  the  comfort  of  abso¬ 
lution  . Communions  are  multiplied  without  num¬ 

ber.  Sisterhoods  show  us  the  life  of  the  religious.”* 

In  the  view  of  the  uninitiated,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  those  doctrines  and  Romanism  (without  a  pope), 
seems  as  imaginary  as  the  equator,  and  yet  they  are  freely 
accepted  “  without  mental  reservation  ”  by  the  party  that 
claims  to  be  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  the  Angli¬ 
can  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  to-day.  Such  a 

’  What  is  the  Anglican  Church  ?  p.  5  // passim. 

*  The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  14.  Young  Churchman  Co.  1886. 
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result  is  certainly  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  religious  thought. 

And  then,  too,  this  development  has  taken  place  in 
spite  of  the  most  powerful  opposition  directed  against 
any  movement  in  our  time. 

To  begin  with  John  Henry  Newman,  now  from  1846 
within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  had  been  the 
chosen  and  beloved  leader  of  the  early  movement ;  now 
he  was  its  determined  enemy.  He  knew  all  the  se¬ 
cret  plans  and  tendencies  of  his  former  associates,  and 
now  betrayed  them  to  the  foe.  He  had  studied  all 
the  weak  places  in  their  theological  citadel  from  with¬ 
in,  and  now  was  ready  to  use  his  knowledge  to  over¬ 
throw  it.  It  was  he  who  had  been  wont  to  state 
their  positions  more  strongly  than  any  other  of  their  ad¬ 
vocates,  and  throw  about  them  the  glamour  of  his  won¬ 
derful  imagination,  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  unrivalled 
style.  And  now,  for  him  to  make  it  his  business,  with 
the  Damascus  blade  of  a  logical  faculty  scarcely  equalled 
in  his  century,  to  sever  in  mid-air,  like  the  Saracen  in  the 
“Talisman,”  the  delicate  silken  fabric  of  his  own  weaving! 
It  was  almost  appalling  to  witness  such  logical  massacre 
as  his  controversies  proved  to  be  from  time  to  time  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Oxford  party.  He  republished  the  es¬ 
says  and  papers  of  his  Oxford  days,  with  copious  annota¬ 
tions  from  his  new  view-point,  which  either  completely 
refuted  or  annihilated  their  force,  or  even  turned  their 
batteries  against  the  side  they  had  been  intended  to  de¬ 
fend.  Who  could  have  the  daring  again  to  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church  when 
arguments  more  powerful  than  any  other  champion  could 
hope  to  devise  were  repeatedly  placed  hors  de  combat  by 
the  more  matured  reflections  of  the  same  author?  It  has 
been  the  fashion  for  some  to  decry  the  literary  work  of 
the  great  pervert  after  his  secession  to  Rome.  Such  asper¬ 
sions  may  be  natural,  arising  from  prejudice  or  wounded 
pride,  but  do  not  become  any  who  have  candidly  studied 
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his  “Apologia  de  sua  Vita/'  in  answer  to  sweeping  and 
undeserved  charges  of  Kingsley,  his  notes  on  early  essays, 
or  any  of  his  answers  to  Pusey  and  later  Anglo-Catho- 
lics.  To  be  sure,  when  Pusey  and  Keble  and  most  of  the 
other  old  associates  of  Newman  had  recovered  from  their 
first  surprise  at  his  loss  to  them,  and  decided,  from  what¬ 
ever  reason,  that  they  themselves  could  never  go  over  to 
the  Romish  communion,  it  would  be  only  natural  to  be¬ 
gin  to  repair  breaches  in  the  walls  and  strengthen  them¬ 
selves  in  a  new  and  more  bitter  hostility  to  that  church 
which  had  drawn  from  their  ranks  their  noblest  champion, 
and  to  warn  the  unwary  as  effectually  as  possible.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  no  more  bitter  foe  to  Rome  than 
Puseyism  ever  afterwards.  But  to  the  more  profound  and 
logical  minds  of  the  younger  generation,  especially  those 
of  the  Oxford  school,  the  appeals  and  arguments  of  New¬ 
man,  who  had  been  in  his  university  days  an  object  of 
universal  reverence  and  worship,  would  strike  home,  and 
lead  them  either  to  follow  his  own  course  or  else  to  avoid 
the  ritualistic  faction  altogether,  and  turn  aside  to  liberal¬ 
ism.  That  such  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  with  any  very 
considerable  number  after  the  first  impulse  of  his  exam¬ 
ple  had  passed  away,  shows  that  other  influences  were  at 
work,  stronger  with  most  than  either  logic  or  personal 
loyalty. 

This  suggests  the  next  great  difficulty  with  which  the 
Oxford  Revival  had  to  contend  from  the  very  first.  It 
has  taken  the  name  in  history  of  the  “  Oxford  Movement,” 
as  if  the  whole  weight  of  the  university  was  given  to  it, 
and  all  the  prestige  and  authority  of  that  great  educational 
centre  were  employed  to  sustain  its  character,  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  degree.  This  was  not  true  at  any  epoch  of  its  devel¬ 
opment.  There  were  other  “Oxford  Movements”  all 
along,  and  another  movement  contemporaneous  with  it  in 
an  entirely  different  direction.  Even  Oriel  College  was 
the  seat  of  liberal  tendencies  at  the  very  time  Newman 
was  gathering  his  first  disciples  there,  and  he  himself  was 
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somewhat  affected  by  them.  Milman  and  Thirwall,  Whate- 
ly  and  Arnold,  had  left  the  effect  of  their  progressive 
views  in  the  very  atmosphere  the  Tractarians  had  to 
breathe.  Then  in  the  heat  of  the  agitation  in  1836,  Hamp- 
den,  a  liberal  of  the  liberals,  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  and  proved  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  new  party. 
Besides  this,  partly  as  the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of 
Newman  himself,  who  inspired  distrust  of  the  individual 
consciousness  as  a  guide  to  the  truth,  in  order  to  lead  his 
pupil  to  take  refuge  in  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  there  was 
gathering  a  band  of  rebels  both  to  the  external  author¬ 
ity  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness.  F.  W.  Newman,  brother  of  the  great  Tracta- 
rian,  had  left  Oxford  asearl3’^as  1830  refusing  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  was  afterward  to  prove 
the  redoubted  assailant  of  the  church  in  his  widely  read 
and  influential  book,  “  Phases  of  .Faith,”  which  came  out 
in  1850.  Matthew  Arnold,  J.  A.  Froude,  and  other  future 
leaders  were  at  the  universit}"  in  those  years  and  received 
impressions  wholly  divergent  frem  the  prevailing  Angli¬ 
canism.  These  thinkers,  thus  early  made  acquainted  with 
the  Anglo-Catholic  leaders  and  their  inner  principles  and 
modes  of  thought,  would  prove  all  the  more  dangerous 
critics  and  counter-workers  in  after  da^’s.  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  particularly,  as  the  apostle  of  culture,  rival  of  New¬ 
man  in  the  master}^  of  all  the  arts  of  expression,  has  exer¬ 
cised  perhaps  as  great  an  influence  in  contravention  of 
Anglican  ideas  as  any  single  writer  of  the  time.  The  out¬ 
break  of  liberalism  in  the  issue  of  the  “  Essays  and  Re¬ 
views”  at  Oxford  in  i860  also  shows  how  precarious  a 
footing  the  Oxford  movement  has  had  in  its  native  home. 
The  “  Broad  Church  ”  part}",  having  its  origin  mainly 
among  Cambridge  men,  in  fact  tracing  its  parentage  as  far 
back  as  the  “  Cambridge  apostles”  of  1830,  with  Tenn^’son 
for  its  poet,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  singer  of  Angli¬ 
canism,  Keble,  is  not  once  to  be  mentioned,  and  with  Mau¬ 
rice  and  Kingsley  for  its  early  representatives,  and  Stanley 
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and  Farrar  for  its  more  recent  exponents,  not  only  caused 
the  Anglo-Catholics  much  trouble  of  heart,  but  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  competed  with  tljem  on  their  own  ground  for 
popular  favor. 

A  third  serious  hindrance  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  views  of  Anglo-Catholic  agitators  was  derived  from 
the  same  cause  that  enabled  them  to  rally  from  the  loss  of 
Newman  and  his  followers, — that  is  the  unreasoning  an¬ 
tagonism  of  the  average  Englishman  toward  everything 
that  savored  of  popery.  The  impression  of  Gunpowder 
Plots  and  popish  scares  seems  to  be  a  lasting  one  on  the 
English  character.  It  was  just  this  blind  hatred  of  Rome 
that  saved  most  of  the  Tractarians  from  following  their 
leader  and  accepting  the  logic  of  their  convictions. 
They  had  set  about  the  task  of  nullifying  the  Reformation 
in  order  to  establish  their  own  catholicity,  and  then  it 
proved  that  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  in  its  least 
praiseworthy  form  furnished  their  own  safeguard  against 
the  entire  dissolution  of  their  body.  But,  after  the  noise 
and  comment  excited  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of 
the  school  and  their  adhesion  to  the  Romish  communion 
had  once  called  popular  attention  to  the  Romanizing  ten¬ 
dency  of  their  views  and  practices,  it  would  be  useless  to 
protest  that  they  were  the  deadly  foe  of  the  Pope,  whose 
trade  they  were  stealing.  The  English  country  squire  has 
two  articles  always  prominent  in  his  creed,  hatred  of  the 
Pope  and  of  foreigners;  and  the  progress  of  the  new  rit¬ 
ualistic  practices  would  be  regarded  by  him  with  suspicion 
aiul  disgust.  Then,  the  old  High  Church  clement  would 
be  of  much  the  same  sentiments.  Many  of  the  bishops 
and  other  higher  prelates  were  naturally  of  this  class  at 
the  beginning  of  the  movement.  They  were  in  league 
with  the  Tory  party  in  politics,  and  held  more  or  less 
stronglv  Erastian  doctrines  of  the  relation  of  church  and 
state.  With  many  of  these  it  was  rather  state  and  church, 
than  church  and  state.  The  Anglo-Catholics  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  exalted  church  above  state,  and  were  impatient  at 
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the  slightest  secular  interference  with  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Accordingly  the  development  of  their  doctrines  has  been 
attended  with  frequent  collisions  with  civil  authority. 
They  complained  that  the  higher  clergy  were  against 
them,  and  even  claimed  that  Newman  and  others  were  re¬ 
ally  forced  out  of  the  Established  Church  by  hostile  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

But  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  all  opposi¬ 
tion  and  every  hindrance  arising  from  untoward  circum¬ 
stances,  the  movement  has  seemed  to  go  steadily  forward 
and  under  different  names  to  maintain  substantially  the 
same  character  until  the  present.  It  is  claimed  by  Bishop 
Ellicott  and  others  that  there  have  been  two  divergent 
tendencies  in  it  from  the  beginning,  a  Romanizing  and  a 
purely  Anglican  element.  Possibly  the  latter  has  in  later 
years  come  more  to  the  front.  But  the  recent  writings 
of  the  school  do  not  differ  much  from  the  tone  of  the  first 
Oxford  Tracts,  except  as  regards  advance  in  ritualistic 
practices.  Since  the  first  commotion  attending  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Tracts  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of 
the  Newmanites,  the  history  of  the  Puseyites  has  been 
comparatively  uneventful,  their  strength  being  made 
manifest  only  on  occasion  of  some  popular  excitement  or 
opposition.  To  give  a  brief  summary  : — 

In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  following  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  Tract  No.  90,  and  the  retirement  of  Newman 
from  St.  Mary’s,  Pusey  preached  before  the  University  in 
1843,  his  sermon  on  “The  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort  to 
the  Penitent,”  which  was  speedily  condemned  for  alleged 
Romish  opinions,  and  he  was  silenced  for  two  years. 
This  drew  popular  attention  to  him  in  a  marked  degree. 
Eighteen  thousand  copies  of  the  sermon  were  immedi¬ 
ately  called  for:  he  became  at  once  the  head  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  which  took  from  that  time  the  name  of  Puseyism. 
While  not  of  the  natural  temper  of  a  popular  leader,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  somewhat  reserved  and  unsocial  habit,  he  had 
exactly  the  intellectual  qualities  suited  to  please  his  party 
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and  rally  its  scattered  forces.  Of  a  vast,  though  some¬ 
what  undigested  learning,  able  to  use  “the  appeal  to  antiq¬ 
uity,”  as  the  Tractarians  called  it,  in  its  most  artful  form 
(meaning  to  select  whatever  in  the  writings  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Fathers  seemed  favorable  to  their  cause  and  to  ob¬ 
scure  and  explain  away  the  rest),  happily  blind  to  the  pro¬ 
founder  principles  of  logic  which  Newman  saw  so  clearly, 
but  which  would  only  hamper  and  confuse  Pusey  in  his 
position,  sincerely  and  earnestly  thinking  himself  to  be 
reasoning  toward  the  final  truth  when  he  was  only  defend¬ 
ing  preconceived  positions  with  cloudy  verbiage  and  sub¬ 
tle  sophistries,  assailing  an  opponent  with  a  perfect  storm 
of  evidence,  careless  whether  strictly  admissible  or  not, 
— no  more  unpleasant  controversalist  could  be  met  with 
by  the  ordinary  debater.  As  the  Tractarians  were  in  an 
illogical  situation,  an  illogical,  disputatious,  vehement 
mind  was  best  fitted  to  give  them  comfort.  When  the 
two  years  of  his  suspension  had  expired,  he  boldly  reiter¬ 
ated  his  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  this  time  without 
protest,  showing  that  he  had  won  his  spurs  as  the  knight 
of  the  cause.  In  1850  occurred  the  celebrated  Gorham 
case,  in  which  a  candidate  was  refused  institution  into  his 
office  as  vicar,  on  the  ground  of  denying  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  but  this  decision  of  the  Bishop 
was  overruled,  on  appeal  to  the  higher  courts,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  question  open.  The  greatest  agitation  was  at  once 
excited  ;  the  whole  Oxford  party  was  thrown  into  alarm  ; 
and  a  number  of  the  most  advanced  Tractarians  were 
precipitated  at  a  blow  into  Romanism,  including  Mann¬ 
ing,  two  of  the  Wilberforces,  and  several  other  men  of 
note.  To  cap  the  climax,  the  Pope,  who  misunderstood 
as  usual  the  temper  of  the  English  people,  expecting  a 
general  exodus  of  all  the  High  Church  section,  prepared 
to  welcome  the  returning  prodigals,  by  dividing  the 
kingdom  into  twelve  dioceses  and  appointing  Cardinal 
Wiseman  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Whereupon  the 
prime  minister  of  England,  Lord  John  Russell,  of  a  hasty 
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and  passionate  temperament,  wrote  a  public  letter  inflam¬ 
ing  popular  feeling  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  raising  a 
veritable  “  No  popery  ”  commotion  like  those  of  the 
“good  old  times.”  The  Anglo-Catholics  seemed  at  their 
wit’s  end,  not  knowing  how  many  more  of  their  numbers 
might  go  over  to  Rome,  and  having  to  bear  the  odium  of 
having  incited  the  action  of  the  papal  curia.  In  this  cri¬ 
sis  Pusey  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  He  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon,  entitled,  “The  Rule  of  Faith  as  Maintained  by  the 
Fathers  and  by  the  Church  of  England,”  which  stemmed 
the  current  of  secessions  to  Rome,  and  convinced  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large  that  the  Puseyites  were  almost  as  bitter 
against  the  Holy  Father  as  the  prime  minister  himself. 
Though  in  the  controversy  with  Newman  into  which 
he  was  led  by  the  publication  of  his  Eirenicon,  he 
proved  himself  no  match  for  his  former  associate  in  pure 
reasoning  faculty,  yet  he  had  the  immense  advantage  of 
appealing  to  those  who  were  in  love  with  a  theory  rather 
than  pure  logic,  and  who  could  give  no  fair  hearing  to 
anything  Newman  might  say  after  embracing  the  tenets 
of  l^omanism.  When  the  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  of 
i860  threw  the  theological  world  again  into  a  ferment, 
Pusey  was  again  in  his  element,  coming  forward  as  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy  in  1863,  preferring  charges  of 
heresy  against  the  liberals  before  convocation,  as  a  kind 
of  poetic  justice  for  the  condemnation  of  his  sermon  just 
twenty  years  before.  His  party  was  able  to  make  great 
capital  out  of  the  general  alarm  over  latitudinarian  views 
and  was  visibly  strengthened  during  that  period.  When 
questions  regarding  ceremonial  came  to  the  front,  the 
prominence  of  Pusey  in  his  party  became  somewhat  ob¬ 
scured,  and  his  name  was  dropped  for  that  of  “  Ritual¬ 
ism.”  Discussions  as  to  the  form  of  church  service  were 
but  incidental  effects  of  the  original  Oxford  movement, 
and  Pusey  was  never  especially  identified  with  them. 
But  the  party  was  exactly  the  same ;  after  the  theological 
controversies  had  somewhat  abated,  devoting  itself  more 
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to  matters  of  worship.  The  first  case  of  what  is  called 
“  Ritualism  ”  in  recent  times  occurred  at  St.  Thomas' 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1850;  the  first  suit  at  law  was  decided 
in  1857  when  the  whole  matter  was  referred  back  to  the 
first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  so  the  question  of 
vestments  was  practically  left  open.  A  number  of  prose¬ 
cutions  occurred  from  time  to  time  without  much  result 
down  to  1874,  when  a  desperate  effort  was  made  “to  crush 
the  Ritualists, ”  and  the  “  Public  W orship  Act  ”  was  passed, 
requiring  the  complaints  of  only  three  persons  in  the 
parish,  not  necessarily  communicants,  to  institute  a  prose¬ 
cution.  The  law,  in  spite  of  its  animus^  has  mainly  proved 
a  dead  letter;  a  number  of  suits  have  ensued,  but  have 
been  mostly  dismissed,  except  in  a  few  instances  where 
over-zealous  ritualists,  seeking  for  martyrdom  by  persistent 
defiance  of  the  law,  have  gotten  themselves  sent  to  prison. 
On  the  whole,  the  outcome  of  legal  interference  has  been 
usually  regarded  as  a  victory  for  ritualism.  The  success 
of  the  party  is  shown  by  a  vast  increase  of  ceremonial  in 
the  Anglican  churches  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New.  This  fact  being  inseparably  connected  with  ad¬ 
vanced  views  of  sacramentarianism,  furnishes  the  most 
patent  evidence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  teaching. 

•  At  this  point  three  inquiries  naturally  present  them¬ 
selves:  Wherein  lay  the  real  strength  of  the  Anglo-Cath¬ 
olic  movement?  What  has  been  its  effect  upon  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  English  Church?  and  finally.  What  is  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  future? 

I.  The  real  strength  of  the  movement  has  lain  largely 
in  its  appeal  to  the  imaginative  and  devotional  elements 
of  religion.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  great  value  of 
Keble’s  poetry  consisted  in  its  making  English  church 
life  poetical.  The  dry  formalism  of  the  stiff  and  cold 
High-Churchism  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  seemed 
to  wither-up  all  tenderness  and  poetry.  The  evangelical 
revival  would  have  supplied  this  much  needed  element. 
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but  it  was  never  cordially  accepted  as  a  true  develop¬ 
ment  within  the  Anglican  Church,  but  has  found  its  nat¬ 
ural  home  among  the  Nonconformists.  The  Oxford  move¬ 
ment  in  its  beginning  was  really  an  importation  of  new 
spiritual  life  directly  from  evangelical  sources.  New¬ 
man,  Pusey,  Faber,  Manning  and  the  Wilberforces,  had  all 
received  their  early  training  in  this  school,  and  after  dis¬ 
carding  its  tenets,  none  the  less  retained  much  of  its  devo¬ 
tional  spirit.  The  Oxford  revivalists  were  really  the  Wes- 
leyans  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  parallel  between  the 
university  career  of  John  Wesley  and  his  disciples  and  that 
of  the  Newmanites  of  1833  could  easily  be  drawn  in  many 
particulars.  The  English  churchman  who  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  accept  the  original  Methodism,  may  find  it  in  its 
new  Anglo-Catholic  distillation  more  palatable.  The  old 
evangelicalism  had  not  exalted  the  church  so  much  as  the 
individual  Christian  life,  its  emotionalism  found  its  foun¬ 
tains  within  the  soul;  the  new  Oxford  reformers  made 
the  church  the  central  spring  of  hope  and  inspiration. 
To  restore  and  embellish  and  exalt  her,  they  took  upon 
themselves  as  their  great  mission.  To  remove  from 
her  the  stain  and  the  scandal  of  seeming  to  depend  for 
her  origin  and  existence  upon  the  cupidity  and  lusts  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  to  repudiate  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  the  name  Protestant  altogether,  to  trace  the  life 
of  the  church  back  to  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity 
in  England, — this  was  the  beginning  of  their  chosen  task. 
The  sense  of  the  historic  continuity  of  Christian  experi¬ 
ence,  the  glow  of  glad  emotion  that  comes  from  a  feeling 
of  communion  with  the  blessed  dead  of  all  the  ages  of 
Christian  history,  and  the  inspiring  memory  of  their 
heroism  and  faithful  service,  is  an  element  which  any  reli¬ 
gious  body  cannot  too  much  cultivate;  and  the  purely 
secular  arrangement  which  the  English  Reformation  is 
often  made  to  appear,  must  be  a  serious  bar  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  an  ordinary  churchman  in  this  respect.  To  make 
the  “  Reformation  ”  signify  a  gradual  process  extending 
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over  centuries  would  evade  this  difficulty,  and  to  show  a 
continuous  current  of  religious  life  flowing  down  from  the 
first  ages  to  the  present  and  all  within  the  sacred  channels 
of  the  church  was  surely  a  beautiful  conception.  With  this 
starting-point,  it  is  evident  how  useful  the  theory  of  apos¬ 
tolical  succession,  the  exaltation  of  the  sacraments,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  more  elaborate  ritual  of  past 
centuries,  would  appear  to  these  new  High  Church¬ 
men.  All  these  points  if  they  could  be  established 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  Church  of  England, 
instead  of  a  secular  contrivance  of  human  origin,  was 
in  reality  the  truest  branch  of  the  “  holy  catholic  and 
apostolical  church  of  Christ.”  With  this  preconceived 
scheme,  it  would  be  easy  to  see  how  the  archives  of  the 
past  and- the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  stored  with  every 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  rubbish,  would  furnish  whatever 
kind  of  evidence  the  zealous  churchman  like  Pusey  might 
choose  to  select.  Then,  when  this  Anglo-Catholic  idol 
was  once  set  up,  the  average  religionist  would  be  only  too 
ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  it,  nut  venturing  to  open 
his  e3’es  to  look  behind  the  scenes  to  investigate  its  com¬ 
position.  The  ordinary  communicant,  accepting  on  prin¬ 
ciple  the  teaching  of  his  spiritual  advisers,  sincerely  em¬ 
bracing  this  new  theory  of  the  church,  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  derive  great  comfort  from  it.  The  church  edifice  re¬ 
stored  from  the  glaring  abominations  of  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  architecture  to  a  more  primitive  and  chaste  style, 
the  service  performed  with  more  reverential  devotion, 
with  enrichment  of  ceremonial  and  priestly  dress,  new  to 
the  worshipper,  but  declared  to  be  sacred  from  antiquity, 
multiplication  of  holy  da^s  and  church  festivals,  the  plac¬ 
ing  in  his  hands  of  a  new  literature  of  devotion,  making 
the  religious  life  as  plain  as  possible, — the  effect  of  all 
these  things,  say  what  we  please  about  their  legitimacy, 
would  be  an  undoubted  increase  and  advance  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  a  people  like  the  English.  And  no  doubt  some 
such  movement  was  sadly  needed.  To  read  the  liistory 
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of  the  condition  of  practical  religion,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  half  a  century  or  more  ago,  and 
then  compare  it  with  the  present  in  districts  where  the 
new  Anglican  ideas  prevail,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any 
candid  mind  that  the  Oxford  movement  has  been  in  a 
true  sense  a  revival  of  real  religion  as  well  as  of  ecclesi- 
asticism. 

2.  The  next  inquiry  is  regarding  the  effect  of  the  Re¬ 
vival  upon  the  activities  of  the  English  Church.  No  sep¬ 
arate  statistics  can  of  course  be  adduced.  We  can  only 
examine  the  present  condition  of  the  church  as  compared 
with  that  of  1833,  and  ask  whether  a  revival  of  interest  in 
church  work  dates  from  that  time,  and  whether  any  great 
measures  indicating  progress  have  been  brought  forward 
with  the  suggestion  or  assistance  of  the  Tractarian  school. 
It  is  evident  at  once  that  a  change  as  from  death  to  life 
has  been  wrought.  To  begin  with  the  revival  of  Convo¬ 
cation.  This,  the  highest  council  of  the  church,  had  not 
been  called  together  for  discussion  since  1711  ;  the  Trac- 
tarians  were  the  first  and  most  persistent  in  advocating  its 
restoration.  After  repeated  attempts  to  have  a  call  is¬ 
sued,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1861.  Important  questions  were  at  once  brought 
before  it,  the  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  were  condemned, 
and  meetings  soon  came  to  be  held  every  year.  The  ben¬ 
efit  of  this  reform  in  developing  the  unity  of  the  church 
is  untold.  A  Pan-Anglican  Conference  with  delegates 
from  America  and  all  the  English  colonies  was  held  in 
1867  for  the  first  time,  and  others  since.  Church  con¬ 
gresses,  gatherings  of  laymen  as  well  as  clergy,  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  1861;  diocesan  conferences  and  synods  have 
been  revived ;  guilds,  confraternities,  penitentiaries,  or¬ 
phanages,  missions,  “  Retreats,”  “  Quiet  Days,”  etc.,  have 
been  multiplied  almost  without  limit.  All  this  has  been 
just  in  the  line  of  the  new  movement  and  largely  a  result 
of  its  working.  The  work  of  the  church  has  extended 
wonderfully  in  the  colonies ;  the  number  of  colonial  bish- 
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ops  being  increased  within  the  present  period  from  6  to 
over  80.  Records  of  communicants  are  not  reported  in 
England,  but  the  number  of  clergy  has  increased  from  14,- 
600  in  1841  to  upward  of  23,000  in  1886.  The  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  for  improvem'-nt  of  church  property  in  the  past 
forty  years  equals  about  $200,000,000,  or  $5,000,000  a  year. 
The  average  stipend  of  curates  has  been  raised  from  $400 
to  $750,  and  the  value  of  benefices  has  developed  still 
more.  The  Anglican  Church  has  expended  in  the  work 
of  elementary  education  alone  more  than  $140,000,000 
since  1811,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  this  sum  in  the  past 
fifty  years.  In  this  period  the  church  has  established  over 
thirty  colleges,  mainly  for  theological  and  missionary  ed¬ 
ucation.'  It  is  true,  all  these  figures  may  doubtless  be 
equalled  in  proportion,  and  possibly  exceeded  by  reports 
from  the  Nonconformist  bodies  in  the  same  period.  Still 
in  comparison  with  the  Anglican  Church  herself  in  former 
epochs,  the  advance  is  certainly  unprecedented ;  and 
while  great  credit  must  be  given  to  all  branches  of  her 
adherents,  the  Oxford  Revival  must  be  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  leading  share  in  it. 

3.  On  the  last  inquiry,  What  seems  to  be  the  relation 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement  to  the  future  of  the 
Church  of  England?  a  few  words  only  are  left  us.  In  the 
first  place,  the  new  leaven  seems  to  be  working  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  influences  toward  disestablishment  of 
the  national  church.  To  be  sure,  a  great  portion  of  the 
school  look  with  horror  upon  the  possibility  of  reduction 
to  the  same  level  before  the  state  as  the  dissenting  bodies, 
and  regard  the  disendowment  of  the  church  revenues  as 
positive  sacrilege.  But  none  the  less,  their  hostile  atti¬ 
tude  toward  whatever  they  consider  as  state  interference, 
and  their  determined  support  of  ritualistic  infractions  of 
the  law,  tends  no  doubt  to  foster  a  coldness  between  the 
liberal  elements  of  Parliament  and  the  entire  establish¬ 
ment.  If  so,  with  the  Evangelicals,  Dissenters,  and  a 
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portion  of  the  Broad  Church  ready  for  a  change,  the 
present  status  quo  would  seem  to  be  doomed.  Suppose 
disestablishment  to  come,  in  any  shape,  what  would  be 
the  probable  effect  upon  the  Anglo-Catholics  ?  Evidently 
a  considerable  loss  of  power  and  prestige,  an  outburst  of 
anguish  of  spirit,  and  a  feeling  of  fierce  hatred  against  the 
state  altogether.  Pride  in  the  national  elements  of  their 
faith  might  suffer  a  fall ;  and  with  new  emphasis  upon  their 
chosen  title  “  Catholic  ”  the  “Anglo  ”  prefix  might  lose  its 
charm.  In  other  words,  they  might  be  driven  still  further 
toward  Romanism.  Then,  if  the  prophecy  of  the  recent 
writer  in  the  Contemporary  Reviezv  should  be  verified,  the 
Papacy  delivered  from  Italian  control  (in  which  lies  the 
greatest  barrier  to  its  obtaining  English  converts),  even 
transplanted  to  British  soil  (if  such  a  thing  could  be  imag¬ 
ined),  the  wholesale  secession  of  the  entire  ritualistic  fac¬ 
tion  might  be  reasonably  expected. 

In  any  case,  the  spiritual  earnestness  of  the  present 
movement,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  lasting,  zeal  for  a 
church  in  place  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  loyalty  to  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  must  sink,  ere  very  long,  back  to 
something  like  the  formalism  and  spiritual  paralysis  of  the 
High  Church  of  the  last  century. 

Finally,  for  history  is  ever  repeating  itself,  a  new  evan¬ 
gelical  revival,  of  greater  breadth  of  spirit  and  less  pietis- 
tic  tone  than  its  Methodist  predecessor,  led  by  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  in  union  with  etements  both  Low  and  Broad 
from  the  national  church,  will,  let  us  hope,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  be  largely  instrumental  in  leading  England  back  to 
“  the  true  faith  of  the  fathers.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

WRIGHT’S  “ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
AND  ITS  BEARINGS  ON  THE  ANTIQUITY 
OF  MAN.”' 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  H.  HITCHCOCK,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

In  1874  Mr.  James  Geikie,  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Scotland,  published  a  book  entitled,  “  The  Great  Ice 
Age  and  its  Relations  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man.”  From 
long  continued  observations  of  his  own  and  from  a  col¬ 
lation  of  facts  stated  by  others,  he  was  able  to  present  a 
well-written  sketch  of  the  great  winter  which  formerly 
prevailed  over  much  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier  the  generality  of  writers  had 
accepted  the  views  of  the  older  geologists,  that  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  climate  had  resulted  from  the  multitudinous 
icebergs  originating  in  the  remote  north  and  floating 
southerly  over  a  submerged  continent.  To  these  Mr. 
Geikie’s  book  came  like  a  revelation ;  for  he  does  not 
even  take  the  pains  to  refute  the  iceberg  theory,  and  all 
the  facts  are  explained  upon  the  assumption  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  thick  mantle  of  glacial  ice,  covering  more  than 
the  existing  terra  firma  because  of  a  continental  elevation. 
The  book  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  convincing  the  public  of  the 
truth  of  the  glacier  theory,  besides  awakening  an  interest 
in  the  study  of  surface  geology. 

'With  an  Appendix  on  “The  Probable  Cause  of  Glaciation”  by  Warren 
Upham,  F.  G.  S.  A.,  Assistant  on  the  Geological  Surveys  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Minnesota,  and  the  United  States.  With  many  new  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1889.  (pp.  xviii.  622.  6fx3j.) 
$5.00. 
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It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright, 
then  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Free  Congregational 
Church  in  Andover,  Mass.,  commenced  that  special  study 
of  glacial  phenomena  which  has  eventuated  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  book  now  under  review.  It  was  not  his 
first  thought  of  geological  subjects,  as  the  writer  knows 
by  correspondence  with  him  at  least  a  dozen  years  earlier. 
He  had  been  a  student  of  various  scientific  questions  that 
must  be  discussed  in  their  relations  to  theology  and  bibli¬ 
cal  interpretation,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  minis¬ 
try  ;  and  these  investigations  show  themselves  in  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  In  “  Darwiniana  ”  by  the  late  Professor  Asa 
Gray  (whose  index  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Wright);  in  the 
“  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,”  “  Studies  in  Science  and 
Religion,”  “  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,”  etc.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Geikie’s  book  undoubtedly  stimulated  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  in  glacial  geolo¬ 
gy,  as  it  certainly  did  his  friend  Warren  Upham,  who 
contributes  to  this  book  the  Appendix  respecting  the 
Probable  Cause  of  Glaciation. 

The  first  subject  taken  up  by  our  author  was  the  origin 
of  the  curious  “  Indian  ridges  ”  visible  from  his  residence, 
together  with  the  analogous  deposits  scattered  over  the 
neighborhood  in  Eastern  New  England.  Next  came  the 
study  of  the  boundary  of  the  glaciated  area  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  company  with  the  late  Professor  H.  Carvill 
Lewis,  whose  joint  report  constitutes  volume  Z,  of  the 
Second  Geological  Survey  of  that  State.  The  summers 
of  1882  and  1883  were  spent  in  continuing  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  glacial  boundary  through  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana.  In  1884  and  1885  he  was  employed  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  in  tracing  this  boundary 
across  Illinois  and  reviewing  the  field  in  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  summer  of  1886  was  spent  in  Washington 
Territory  and  upon  the  Muir  Glacier  in  Alaska.  In  1887 
and  1888  there  were  further  studies  in  Dakota  and  other 
districts  in  the  Northwest.  Fortunately,  an  opportunity 
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was  afforded  to  present  the  whole  history  of  the  ice  age 
in  a  systematic  way  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston 
in  1887,  and  before  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore  in 
1888.  The  book,  however,  covers  a  much  wider  field 
than  the  lectures,  and  naturally  presents  all  the  topics 
with  greater  fulness. 

Besides  these  special  investigations  Dr.  Wright  has 
been  associated  with,  and  become  familiar  with  the  views 
of,  several  geologists  like  Upham,  Lewis,  Chamberlin, 
and  Abbott,  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of 
the  surface  deposits.  As  he  says  himself,  he  is  “  but  one 
of  many  investigators  who  have  been  busily  engaged  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  (to  say  nothing  of  what  had  been 
previously  ac'complished)  in  collecting  facts  concerning 
the  Glacial  period  in  this  country.”  No  one  could  pre¬ 
pare  a  volume  like  his  without  abundant  reference  to  the 
work  done  by  others ;  or  if  any  geologist  should  detail 
his  own  results  to  the  exclusion  of  pre-existing  material, 
the  outcome  would  lack  symmetry.  Unpublished  infor¬ 
mation  has  appeared  with  the  express  permission  of  its 
authors,  and  due  credit  given  wherever  required. 

Inasmuch  as  the  author  commenced  his  glacial  re¬ 
searches  as  late  as  1874,  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  many  of  the  earlier  views,  regarded  former¬ 
ly  as  highly  important.  Nor  has  he  followed  the  theories 
of  any  favorite  teacher.  He  has  exhibited  the  existing 
state  of  opinion  respecting  the  ice  age,  with  a  pardonable 
deference  to  his  own  private  views  on  special  topics.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  investigators  with  different  nat¬ 
ural  proclivities  should  always  agree  in  matters  of  detail; 
and  there  is  apparent  a  want  of  concurrence  between  Dr. 
Wright  and  some  other  authors  in  regard  to  certain  im¬ 
portant  interpretations  of  facts.  Attention  will  be  di¬ 
rected  to  these  particulars  later ;  meanwhile  it  is  only 
needful  to  say,  that  from  his  general  ability,  his  judicial 
quality  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
Wright  is  well  qualified  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
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whenever  he  has  been  led  to  differ  from  his  contempor¬ 
aries. 

The  subject  has  been  treated  of  in  a  systematic  way, 
which  is  susceptible  of  a  division  into  four  parts:  i.  The 
definition  of  a  glacier  and  a  description  of  the  fields  of 
ice  now  in  motion  upon  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  Alaska,  in  Greenland,  and  in  a  general  way  else¬ 
where  in  the  world,  as  in  Europe,  Asia,  South  America, 
and  the  Antarctic  continent.  2.  The  area  embraced  by 
our  Eastern  American  ice-sheet,  and  all  the  phenomena 
illustrating  the  different  phases  of  the  period.  This  part 
occupies  half  of  the  book,  and  the  topics  considered  are 
those  which  are  fundamental  and  essential  to  the  science 
of  surface  geology.  3.  There  is  a  discussion  of  the 
causes  and  the  date  of  the  ice  age.  4.  The  facts  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  presence  of  man  are  considered  ;  whether  he 
lived  in  the  ice  age  or  not,  and  what  limitations  of  time 
may  be  set  to  his  existence  upon  the  continent.  Several 
of  the  topics  discussed  will  now  be  more  fully  referred  to. 

Nothing  could  enable  one  to  study  glacial  phenomena 
better  than  the  explanation  of  the  masses  of  ice  which 
are  now  lying  open  to  observation  upon  their  native 
slopes.  Hence  Dr.  Wright  was  led  to  visit  the  famous 
Muir  Glacier  in  Alaska,  and  to  study  it  with  the  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  of  engineering  and  photographic  art.  A  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  its  topography,  the  thickness  of 
the  ice,  its  differential  motion,  the  deposits  left  be¬ 
hind,  and  a  multitude  of  other  details  enable  us  to 
understand  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  ice-sheet.  A  month’s  time  was  spent  in  studying 
this  glacier.  It  is  located  upon  an  inlet  at  the  head  of 
Glacier  Bay,  in  latitude  58®  50'  and  longitude  136°  60', 
in  the  very  southern  part  of  Alaska,  with  mountains  over 
15,000  feet  high  between  it  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
glacier  is  formed  by  the  union  of  nine  branches  and  sev¬ 
enteen  branchlets,  constituting  the  head  of  an  amphitheatre 
forty  miles  wide  and  scarcely  longer,  before  it  discharges 
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icebergs  into  the  inlet  from  a  front  of  three  hundred  feet. 
Numerous  islands  of  rock  project  above  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  whose  summits  bear  marks  of  glaciation.  The  rate  of 
motion  of  the  ice  was  determined  by  triangulation.  From 
a  measured  base-line  angles  were  taken  to  prominent  ice 
needles  or  large  stones,  and  these  were  observed  repeat¬ 
edly  during  the  month,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  computation  of 
the  distance  travelled.  Owing  to  crevasses  and  the  rapid 
melting  of  the  ice,  it  was  not  practicable  to  measure  the 
rate  of  motion  by  a  row  of  stakes  planted  upon  the  surface 
in  line  with  others  upon  either  bank.  The  rate  found  was 
forty  feet  per  day,  seventy  in  the  middle,  ten  upon  either 
shore,  and  the  eastern  portion  moving  more  slowly  than 
the  western.  The  water  front  of  the  ice  is  about  one  mile 
wide  and  bergs  are  constantly  falling  off  from  the  glacier, 
as  often  as  every  ten  minutes.  They  separate  with  a 
loud  noise,  much  like  thunder  or  the  booming  of  cannon, 
and  the  inlet  is  crowded  with  floating  ice  of  all  sizes. 
Steamers  approach  quite  near  the  ice,  so  as  to  allow  the 
passengers  to  experience  the  novel  sight  of  the  “calving” 
of  the  bergs.  The  water  here  is  from  five  to  six  hundred 
feet  deep. 

Every  feature  of  the  glacier  is  carefully  described;  as, 
the  moraines,  both  terminal  and  medial,  glacial  furrows 
and  smoothings,  the  moulins,  glacier  tables  (all  leaning 
towards  the  sun),  kettle-holes  and  kames  in  the  process  of 
formation,  deltas  from  the  subglacial  streams,  upright 
trunks  of  trees  and  masses  of  vegetable  matter  covered  by 
glacial  deposits,  and  numerous  indications  of  a  former  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  ice  miles  down  the  valley  towards  the  ocean. 
The  careful  observation  of  all  of  these  phenomena  in  the 
living  glacier  must  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  generalizations  when  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  corresponding  features  of  the  ancient  ice-sheet. 

For  the  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  most  vital  topics 
of  the  ice  age,  it  will  be  important  to  refer  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  opinions  in  respect  to  this  period  of  glacial 
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time.  There  are  certainly  three  eras  of  progress:  i. 
From  the  opening  of  the  century  down  to  about  i860, 
when  belief  was  almost  universal  in  the  submergence  of 
the  continent  and  the  action  of  icebergs.  2.  An  era  of 
about  twenty  years,  when  the  iceberg  theory  was  grad¬ 
ually  being  discarded,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  former  exten¬ 
sion  of  glaciers  took  its  place.  3.  The  present  decade 
since  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  terminal  mo¬ 
raines.  The  science  of  surface  geology  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  rewritten  since  these  phenomena  have  been  un¬ 
derstood. 

All  will  agree  that  the  late  President  Edward  Hitchcock 
was  a  leading  exponent  ©f  the  iceberg  theory  during  the 
first  of  these  evolutionary  periods.  He  commenced  to 
write  when  his  statements  respecting  the  foundation  facts 
of  the  science  were  “  received  by  the  ablest  geologists  of 
our  country  with  strong  scepticism,”  and  he  was  obliged 
to  bear  the  obloquy  of  stating  what  was  believed  to  be  ir¬ 
rational.  No  one  now  disbelieves  his  contention  of  1841, 
that  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  had  been  traversed 
by  a  mighty  force  moving  southeasterly,  which  carried 
boulders,  sand,  and  gravel  for  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and 
over  hills  and  mountains  whenever  they  happened  to  be  in 
the  way.  The  earlier  glacialists  claimed,  in  opposition  to 
this  doctrine,  that  the  higher  mountain  groups,  like  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  were  centres  of  dis¬ 
persion,  and  that  they  had  never  been  swept  over  them¬ 
selves  by  a  grander  movement.  It  was  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  even  the  founder  of  the  glacial  theory, 
that  both  a  general  and  local  ice-movement  left  their 
monuments  in  New  England.  President  Hitchcock  also 
elaborately  pointed  out  the  intimate  connection  between 
river  and  lake  terraces  and  the  drift  action.  Filial  esteem 
would  lead  us  to  detail  the  many  phenomena  described  by 
him,  and  the  numerous  suggestions  of  his  that  are  now 
echoed  from  every  modern  treatise,  but  space  forbids. 
Those  who  desire  to  trace  out  this  history  may  consult  the 
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Final  Report  upon  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,” 
1841;  “The  Phenomena  of  Drift,  or  Glacio-Aqueous  Ac¬ 
tion  in  North  America,  between  the  Tertiary  and  Allu¬ 
vial  Periods,”  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Association  of 
Geologists  and  Naturalists,”  1847;  “Illustrations  of  Sur¬ 
face  Geology,”  published  in  the  “  Smithsonian  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Knowledge,”  1857;  “Elementary  Geology,”  i860; 
and  the  “  Final  Report  upon  the  Geology  of  Vermont,” 
1862. 

The  announcement  of  the  glacial  theory  is  usually  con¬ 
ceded  to  Agassiz.  Being  a  resident  of  Switzerland,  he 
must  have  listened  to  nursery  tales,  and  the  strange  stories 
told  by  the  credulous  to  youthful  lovers  of  the  marvellous, 
of  the  singular  transportation  of  large  objects  by  the  gla¬ 
ciers.  To  silence  such  wild  statements  must  have  been  a 
part  of  the  inducement  that  led  him  to  spend  his  summer 
vacation  in  1836  among  the  glaciers  of  the  Rhone  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Charpentier.  He  saw,  became  convinced,  and 
his  zeal  outran  the  enthusiasm  of  his  guide.  In  1837  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  boldly  enunciated  the  glacial  theory, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  his  early  friends  and  advisers, 
Leopold  Von  Buch  and  Baron  Humboldt.  Dr.  Buckland, 
happening  to  be  in  Switzerland  in  1838,  visited  the  gla¬ 
ciers  in  company  with  Agassiz,  and  became  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  their  former  extension,  and  on  returning  to 
Great  Britain  discovered  that  the  phenomena  of  the  drift 
in  that  country  were  susceptible  of  the  same  explanation. 
Murchison,  in  his  address  of  1842  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  said,  that  the  existence  of  ancient  gla¬ 
ciers  in  Great  Britain  is  not  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  majority  of  British  geologists.  Twenty  years  la¬ 
ter  he  wrote  to  Agassiz:  “  I  was  wrong  in  opposing  your 

grand  and  original  idea . I  am  now  convinced 

that  glaciers  did  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plains,  as  they  now  do  in  Greenland.” 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  the  episode  which 
marks  the  transition  of  the  surrender  of  the  iceberg  to 
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the  glacier  theory  in  Great  Britain,  from  i860  to  1866. 
Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay  was  the  prominent  agent  of  the 
transfer.  He  possessed  the  highest  scientific  attainments, 
as  shown  by  his  official  position  as  Director  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  England.  He  had  visited  the  United 
States  in  1857  and  studied  our  drift  phenomena,  which 
were  explained  in  accordance  with  the  iceberg  theory  in  a 
paper  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  1 859. 
Very  shortly  afterward  he  published  a  memoir  comparing 
the  old  glaciers  of  Wales  with  those  of  Switzerland,  and 
claiming  the  glacial  origin  of  certain  rock-basins  which 
support  lakes  of  water.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura  Mountains  had  been 
transported  by  icebergs  across  the  great  valley  of  Swit¬ 
zerland.  After  another  visit  to  that  country  he  became 
satisfied  that  he  should  have  referred  this  action  to  gla¬ 
ciers.  Thence  it  was  a  brief  logical  step  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  similar  phenomena  in  other  countries  were  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way.  The  following  is  an  epitome 
of  his  conclusions:*  i.  Each  of  the  large  Swiss  lakes 
lies  in  an  area  once  occupied  by  a  glacier.  2.  The  theory 
of  a  special  subsidence  for  each  lake  basin  is  unwarrant¬ 
able.  3.  Nor  do  they  lie  in  lines  of  gaping  fracture.  4. 
Nor  do  they  occupy  synclinal  basins.  5.  No  species  of 
watery  erosion  can  explain  the  excavation  of  rocks  below 
a  line  of  motion.  6.  But  one  other  agent  remains,  the 
glacier,  which  is  a  solid  body,  grinding  steadily  and  pow¬ 
erfully  so  as  to  scoop  out  deep  hollows.  7.  Hence,  if 
valleys  exist,  glaciers  will  excavate  lake  basins  in  them. 
8.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  proportional  mainly  to  tlie 
size  of  the  excavating  glacier.  Countries  that  have  been 
glaciated  abound  in  lakes ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  lakes 
are  scarce  in  non-glaciated  regions.  Ramsay  is  therefore 
constrained  to  return  to  the  theory  of  Agassiz,  that  in  the 
period  of  the  extremest  cold  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  of  America  were  covered  by  sheets  of  true  glacial  ice. 

'  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  (London),  Vol.  xviii.  p.  204. 
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Of  American  geologists  whose  names  are  associated 
with  the  glacial  theory,  during  the  period  of  transition, 
none  are  more  prominent  than  those  of  Professors  J.  D. 
Dana  and  J.  S.  Newberry.  To  the  first  named  we  owe 
the  enunciation  of  the  true  doctrines  of  the  glacial  ori¬ 
gin  of  river  terraces.  In  1849,  after  describing  the  ter¬ 
races  of  Oregon  and  California,  he  compares  the  higher 
levels  to  the  lower  flats  along  rivers  which  are  continuous 
with  occasional  interruptions  due  to  ledges,  from  the 
mouths  to  the  sources.  After  the  deposition  of  the  original 
flood-plain,  let  there  be  an  elevation,  say  fifty  feet,  and  the 
stream  will  first  wear  away  a  new  channel  for  itself,  and 
then  deposit  the  detritus  thus  obtained  along  a  new  flood- 
plain  at  the  lower  level  of  fifty  feet.  A  second  elevation 
will  enable  the  stream  to  erode  a  new  channel  and  carve 
out  a  second  set  of  terraces,  giving  rise  to  a  third  flood- 
plain,  which  in  its  turn  may  be  elevated  and  channelled 
out.  In  later  publications  it  was  held  that  the  changes  of 
level  were  paroxysmal.  Still  later  it  was  perceived  that 
the  changes  of  level  were  not  essential,  since  the  ice  by 
its  rapid  melting  could  supply  a  sufficiency  of  water  to 
build  up  the  flood-plains  out  of  which  the  highest  ter¬ 
races  were  carved.  When  the  supply  of  water  had  been 
diminished,  the  lower  flood-plains  would  be  deposited. 
The  best  development  of  Professor  Dana’s  views  on  this 
subject  appears  in  several  memoirs  descriptive  of  the 
terraces  of  the  Connecticut,’  of  which  the  more  import¬ 
ant  salient  points  will  be  briefly  mentioned.  The  upper¬ 
most  point  where  the  terraces  can  be  advantageously 
studied  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Passumpsic  River,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the 
descent  of  the  river  is  460  feet.  The  highest  of  the  ter¬ 
races  varies  somewhat.  Below  Middletown  the  descent 
is  very  rapid  and  the  study  therefore  commences  at  the 
beginning  of  the  steeper  fall.  The  terraces  reach  the  fol¬ 
lowing  altitudes  above  the  river : — 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  1875-1884. 
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Middletown,  Conn .  iqS  feet. 

Hartford,  Conn .  210  “ 

Springfield,  Mass .  240  “ 

Northampton,  Mass . about  200  “ 

North  line  of  Massachusetts .  206 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt .  207  “ 

Windsor,  Vt . 206  “ 

Hanover,  N.  H .  207  “ 

Haverhill,  N.  H .  263  “ 

Mouth  of  the  Passumpsic  River .  225 


The  altitude  of  the  river  at  each  of  these  localities  must 
be  added  in  order  to  determine  the  height  of  the  terrace 
above  the  sea,  which  at  the  northernmost  point  would  be 
685  feet.  The  terraces,  therefore,  slope  towards  the  sea 
at  essentially  the  same  angle  with  the  stream.  But  at  the 
time  of  their  formation  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
land  was  more  depressed  at  the  north  than  at  the  south ; 
so  that  the  slope  of  the  river  must  have  been  less  than  at 
present.  Applying  the  estimated  figure,  the  low  water  of 
the  Connecticut  at  the  mouth  of  the  Passumpsic  should 
be  given  at  390  feet,  or  295  feet  lower  than  it  is  now. 

Were  there  no  depression  it  would  be  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  terraces  consist  of  fine  sand  and  clay  in¬ 
stead  of  very  coarse  gravel.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  es¬ 
timate  the  mean  annual  discharge  of  the  Connecticut 
River  at  the  time  of  the  maximum  flood.  The  width, 
depth,  and  velocity  are  the  data  required ;  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  stream  is  2,500  feet  wide,  140  feet  deep,  travelling 
from  three  to  four  miles  per  hour.  This  amount  of  water 
at  any  one  moment  would  have  been  two  and  a  half  cubic 
miles,  and  the  daily  discharge  about  one  cubic  mile. 
Hence,  the  length  of  time  required  to  remove  the  entire 
amount  of  ice  in  the  valley  may  have  been  five  years,  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  most  of  it  disappeared  when  the  dis¬ 
charge  was  the  greatest.  This  is  a  very  short  period  for 
a  geologist  to  deal  with,  but  ample  for  the  work  required. 

If  the  amount  of  depression  increased  northerly  at  the 
rate  mentioned,  provided  we  can  start  from  the  present 
sea-level  for  our  basis,  the  estuary  must  have  reached  as 
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far  as  Turner’s  Falls,  and  the  river  higher  up  would  have 
been  a  series  of  still-water  stretches  with  falls  at  a  few  dis¬ 
tant  points.  F rom  this  we  can  understand  the  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  clay  at  high  levels,  and  the  absence  of  erosion. 
Dams  would  not  be  necessary  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
clay.  The  absence  of  marine  fossils  in  the  region  may 
be  due  to  the  brevity  of  the  period  of  submergence. 

These  details  are  given  as  illustrating  the  condition  of 
all  our  northern  rivers  when  the  terraces  were  being 
formed,  according  to  Professor  Dana’s  views. 

Professor  Dana  has  treated  of  nearly  all  the  topics  of  sur¬ 
face  geology  either  in  his  “  Manual  of  Geology,”  or  in  ar¬ 
ticles  prepared  for  the  American  Journal  of  Science y  and 
the  present  fashioning  of  the  treatment  of  the  glacial  the¬ 
ory  shows  many  traces  of  his  invaluable  suggestions.  Dr. 
Newberry’s  contributions  come  from  one  who  has  trav¬ 
ersed  every  part  of  the  American  glacial  area,  and  who 
early  foreshadowed  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  origin 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  Both  Dana  and  Newberry  have  con¬ 
stantly  insisted  upon  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  the  early  part  of  the  age. 

The  advocates  of  a  submersion  with  attendant  icebergs 
always  insisted  that  if  the  glacialists  would  win  their 
case,  they  must  discover  extensive  terminal  moraines. 
When  the  writer  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
glacial  theory,  after  a  visit  to  the  glaciers  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  began  the  study  of  the  drift  of  Long  Island,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  satisfactory  evidence  would  be  found  there  to 
verify  the  surmise  that  the  terminal  moraine  had  an  exist¬ 
ence.  About  the  end  of  1868  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  and  also  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  in  which  he  represented 
the  backbone  of  Long  Island  to  be  a  part  of  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  eastern  American  ice-sheet.  The  paper 
was  never  published ;  so  that  he  has  never  received  any 
credit  for  this  suggestion.  Being  called  to  a  different  field 
of  labor,  he  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  following  up 
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the  subject;  though  in  giving  instruction  to  his  classes  he 
has  never  failed,  from  1868  onward,  to  advocate  this  view 
of  the  structure  of  Long  Island.  Dr.  Wright  has  cor¬ 
rectly  referred  to  similar  early  suggestions  by  Clarence 
King  for  the  Elizabeth  Islands  in  Massachusetts,  1876; 
Mr.  Warren  Upham  for  Southeastern  Massachusetts  and 
Long  Island,  1878;  Professor  G.  H.  Cook  for  New  Jersey, 
1877;  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  for  the  Maumee  Valley,  in  Ohio, 
1873;  President  T.  C.  Chamberlin  for  Wisconsin,  1873; 
Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  for  the  vicinity  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  1875.  Others  who  have  labored  effectively  in 
this  field  are  the  late  Professor  H.  C.  Lewis,  Dr.  G. 
F.  Wright,  Professors  J.  E.  Todd,  R.  D.  Salisbury,  N. 
S.  Shaler,  and  Mr.  W  J  McGee.  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  through  President  Chamberlin  and  Mr.  Warren 
Upham,  have  done  the  most  effective  work  in  this  line. 

The  discovery  of  the  terminal  moraines  has  given 
greater  prominence  to  the  study  of  the  ice,  because,  i.  A 
new  interest  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  surface  phe¬ 
nomena.  As  there  is  a  significance  in  the  position  and 
shapes  of  moraine  hills,  those  who  are  familiar  with  them 
delight  to  delineate  their  outlines  and  speculate  upon  the 
nature  of  their  different  appearances.  The  explorer  of  a 
new  inhabited  region  is  now  sure  of  finding  friends  who 
have  observed  the  peculiarities  he  is  in  search  of.  Pro¬ 
fessional  men  are  pleased  with  the  opening  up  of  discuss¬ 
ions  that  require  exercise,  but  not  fatigue,  for  their  eluci¬ 
dation,  and  afford  recreation  from  severer  studies.  2.  The 
establishment  of  limits  upon  one  side  leads  to  a  discovery 
of  the  boundaries  upon  all  sides;  to  the  fixing  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  dispersion,  to  the  resolution  of  glaciated  Amer¬ 
ica  into  several  distinct  ice-fields,  and  thus  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  in  each  area  are  classified.  It  is  seen  that  the 
ice-sheets  of  British  Columbia  and  of  Greenland  are 
independent  of  the  one  centering  in  the  Laurentide  wa¬ 
tershed;  that  the  various  movements  on  the  two  conti- 
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nents  did  not  start  from  the  north  pole;  that  if  the  ice- 
sheet  were  continuous  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  it  is  because  different  fields  have  met  each  oth¬ 
er.  3.  Like  other  glaciated  regions,  ours  must  show  a 
succession  of  terminal  moraines.  Hence  the  history  of 
the  age  can  be  written,  as  every  terminal  line  indicates  an 
epoch.  Because  of  the  distinctness  of  the  moraines  fol¬ 
lowing  the  contours  of  the  Great  Lakes  we  have  already 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  glacial  periods  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  long  interval  of  warmth.  The  weight  of  au¬ 
thority  seems  to  authorize  this  view,  although  some  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  facts  require  fuller  discussion;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  discovery  of  these  terminal  lines  has 
completely  revolutionized  the  study  of  the  science.  A 
treatise  discussing  the  Quaternary'  period  which  neglects 
the  mention  of  these  lines  and  their  significance  is  like  the 
play  of  Hamlet  in  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Prince 
of  Denmark. 

President  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  others  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  advocate  the  division  of  the  ice 
age  into  the  early  glacial,  interglacial,  and  the  later  gla¬ 
cial  periods,  for  the  following  reasons:  i.  Trunks  of  trees 
and  various  vegetable  peaty  accumulations  lie  between 
two  masses  of  till.  Therefore  the  ice  must  have  retreated 
to  a  great  distance,  and  for  a  long  lapse  of  time  after  the 
deposit  of  the  lower  till,  so  as  to  allow  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  the  sw'ampy  plants  before  their  burial  beneath 
the  readvanced  ice-sheet.  And  the  impression  prevails 
that  the  interglacial  period  was  of  much  greater  duration 
than  either  of  the  ice  ages.  2.  The  extreme  terminal  edge 
of  the  transported  blocks  is  regarded  as  marking  the  limit 
of  the  ice  in  the  early  glacial  period,  while  the  lines  of 
interlobate  moraines  near  the  Great  Lakes  indicate  the 
most  southern  extension  of  the  later  ice-sheet.  The  till  of 
the  older  deposit  is  characterized  by  a  wide  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution,  rarely  ending  in  a  definite  ridge.  The  action  of 
the  erosive  agents  seems  to  have  been  feeble  and  the  drain- 
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age  imperfect.  The  later  till  exhibits  evidence  of  vigor¬ 
ous  glacial  action  in  excavation,  accumulation,  and  drain¬ 
age.  3.  Some  claim  that  the  earlier  deposits  have  been 
the  more  completely  oxidized  and  decomposed.  4.  The 
unique  history  of  lakes  Bonneville  and  Lahontan  in  the 
far  west  agree  with  a  dual  ice  age  separated  by  a  temper¬ 
ate  interval. 

Dr.  Wright  in  his  book  dissents  from  these  conclusions, 
believing,  with  the  older  observers,  that  the  age  was  but 
one  and  undivided.  His  reasons  are:  i.  The  more  com¬ 
plete  oxidation  of  the  debris  along  the  southern  border  is 
naturally  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
material  picked  up  and  transported,  and  consisted  of  thor¬ 
oughly  decayed  rock.  That  which  was  carried  later  had 
a  fresher  look.  2.  The  uniformity  of  the  more  southern 
till  is  partly  an  illusion,  since  it  is  largely  covered  by  loess 
or  the  finer  part  of  the  drift,  and  thus  its  true  character  is 
obscured.  3.  The  feebler  action  in  the  south  may  be  due 
to  the  greater  depression  of  the  land  farther  north.  4.  The 
comparative  absence  of  glacier  striae  in  the  south  is  due 
partly  to  the  great  depth  of  loose  materials,  partly  to  the 
less  vigorous  action  of  the  glacier,  while  the  examples  of 
well-defined  glaciation  are  not  wanting.  5.  The  study  of 
the  “  forest  beds  ”  shows  that  their  existence  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  temporary  and  local  recessions  of  the  ice-sheet: 
and  with  descriptions  of  every  known  case  there  is  a  set¬ 
ting  forth  of  the  special  features  illustrative  of  the  limited 
action.  6.  The  actual  subdivisions  of  the  ice  age  are 
clearly  seen  in  the  beautiful  map  of  the  several  terminal 
moraines  in  Minnesota  by  Mr.  Upham  (page  546).  Be¬ 
tween  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  the  International  boundary 
eleven  distinct  moraine  belts  are  delineated ;  and  there 
must  be  as  many  more  yet  to  be  pointed  out,  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  central  point  of  divergence.  These  lines  of  mo¬ 
raines  indicate  a  gradual  disappearance  of  ice  from  stage 
to  stage,  rather  than  two  periods  of  maximum  glaciation. 
All  these  moraines  have  received  special  names,  and  it  is 
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hoped  that  the  great  interest  of  the  questions  at  issue  will 
lead  man}'  explorers  to  trace  out  their  eastern  continua¬ 
tion. 

To  theologians  the  practical  value  of  these  discussions 
consists  in  the  determination  of  the  length  in  years  of  the 
ice  age ;  and  upon  this  subject  the  concessions  of  the  ge¬ 
ologists  are  really  surprising.  The  upshot  of  the  Niaga¬ 
ra  Falls  discussions  is  that  the  gorge  is  7,000  years  old, 
and  hence  this  figure  represents  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  ice  melted  away  from  the  Lewiston  escarpment. 
Dr.  Wright  quotes  with  approbation  the  opinion  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Prestwich  that  the  entire  period  of  extreme  cold  may  not 
have  lasted  longer  than  from  ij),ooo  to  2 5, 000  years.  Hence 
the  whole  of  the  Quaternary  period  may  not  be  longer 
than  the  36,000  years  formerly  supposed  to  represent  the 
age  of  the  Niagara  Falls. 

The  discussions  respecting  the  antiquity  of  man  must  be 
concerned  with  the  number  and  nature  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Quaternary.  Were  these  two  ages  of  cold  separated 
by  a  warm  period,  or  was  the  glacial  climate  connected  with 
a  single  sheet  of  ice?  Most  of  the  relics  of  man  found  in 
this  country  are  confessedly  of  origin  subsequent  to  the  lat¬ 
er  ice  age,  if  it  be  granted  that  two  existed.  Some  claim 
that  man  existed  in  the  interglacial  interval,  and  possibly 
earlier,  because  his  relics  occur  in  a  deposit  thought  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  earlier  till,  south  of  the  terminal  mo¬ 
raine,  and  called  the  Columbia  formation.  Dr.  Wright 
has  entered  into  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  and,  as  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  dual  ice  age.  By  necessity,therefore,  his  views  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  formation  are  different  from  those  of  Mr.  McGee, 
who  first  proposed  the  use  of  this  name.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
well  to  state  more  fully  the  nature  of  these  deposits  and 
their  relations  to  the  moraines.  The  formation  has  been 
described  by  W  J  McGee  in  the  “  Report  of  the  Health 
Officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia”  for  1884-85,  printed  in 
1886;  in  several  communications  to  the  American  Journal 
VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  185. 
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of  Science,  1886-88;  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1887;  and  in  the  “  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  U  nited  States  Geological  Survey.”  The 
name  comes  from  its  development  about  Washington, 
where  it  was  first  studied.  The  materials  are  gravel,  sand, 
and  loam,  grouped  in  two  divisions,  of  which  the  lowest 
consists  of  sand  grains  and  boulders  of  mostly  local  deriva¬ 
tion,  while  the  highest  consists  of  loam,  rock-flour,  and  stones 
of  various  sizes  of  more  remote  origin.  It  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  sides  of  the  valleys  of  the  Roanoke, 
James,  Rappahannock,  Potomac,  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill, 
and  Delaware  rivers,  attaining  the  altitude  of  75  feet  on 
the  Roanoke,  and  then  respectively  100,  125,  145,  275,  500, 
and  400  feet  upon  the  several  others  named.  There  is  a 
correspondence  between  the  size  of  the  boulders  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  deposits  ;  i.  e.  the  stones  in  the  Roanoke 
beds  are  two  or  three  times  larger  than  those  now  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  river,  while  upon  the  Susquehanna  the  an¬ 
cient  boulders  were  fifty  times  larger  than  those  now 
moved  by  the  spring  freshets  in  that  stream.  Upon  the 
Potomac  the  boulders  attain  the  maximum  size  of  five  feet 
in  diameter.  At  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  the  Colum¬ 
bia  deposits  reach  the  altitude  of  240  feet,  and  are  trace¬ 
able  up  the  Susquehanna  until  they  pass  between  the  term¬ 
inal  moraine  in  Berwick,  Pennsylvania,  the  gravels  being 
usually  250  to  275  feet  above  the  river,  and  sometimes  500. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  level  of  erosion  called 
a  “base  level  plain” — five  or  six  miles  wide — near  but  be¬ 
low  the  terminal  moraine,  covered  over  by  these  Colum¬ 
bia  deposits,  and  it  is  conceived  that  the  loam  and  bould¬ 
ers  were  washed  out  from  the  older  till  long  before  the 
visible  terminal  moraine  was  pushed  down  from  the  north. 
The  Susquehanna  of  interglacial  and  later  times  has  cut 
down  a  narrower  channel,  say  one-and-a-half  miles  wide, 
and  75  to  100  feet  deep  out  of  the  earlier  Columbia  de¬ 
posits  and  hard  rocks.  A  similar  condition  of  things  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Delaware  River  Valley,  except  that  the  altitude 
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of  the  early  gravels  is  one  hundred  feet  less  above  the  sea. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  formation  called  inter¬ 
fluvial,  which  seems  to  join  continuously  these  several  flu- 
viatile  deposits  at  their  mouths.  It  overspreads  the  de¬ 
pressed  plain  bordering  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  merges  into 
thefluviatile  beds  on  the  one  hand  and  the  marine  deposits 
on  the  other,  and  is  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the 
well-known  preglacial  yellow  gravel  of  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island,  as  described  by  Cook,  Lewis,  Merrill, 
and  Britton,  and  may  extend  to  an  altitude  of  400  feet  in 
New  Jersey,  and  200  feet  on  Long  Island. 

It  is  believed  by  Mr.  McGee  that  the  fluvial  and  inter¬ 
fluvial  phases  merge  into  "each  other,  all  having  been  de¬ 
posited  beneath  the  ocean ;  that  the  river  valleys  were 
estuaries,  and  consequently  that  the  land  was  depressed 
as  indicated  by  the  deposits,  from  75  feet  on  the  Roanoke 
to  500011  the  Susquehanna;  and  that  the  Columbia  de¬ 
posits  represent  the  aqueo-glacial  margin  of  the  first  or 
oldest  drift  sheet,  of  which  signs  have  mostly  disappeared. 
Consequently  it  is  inferred  that  the  ice  age  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  separated  by  a  long  interval,  when  the  cli¬ 
mate  was  moderate,  and  that  the  early  ice  age  was  very 
far  back,  when  measured  by  years. 

Dr.  Wright  has  well  shown,  in  declining  to  accede 
to  these  views,  that  the  fluvial  Columbia  phase  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  conditions  producing  the  ter¬ 
races  of  modified  drift,  as  enunciated  by  Dana.  The 
amount  of  material  and  the  size  of  the  boulders  is  greatest 
farther  north ;  the  slope  of  the  deposits  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  rivers;  the  presence  of  loam  high  up  is  like  the  clay 
in  the  Connecticut ;  the  material  has  been  drifted  from  the 
glacial  moraines,  and  there  seems  also  to  have  been  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  north,  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  cur¬ 
rents.  The  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  observation  that  the  Columbia  beds  extend  be¬ 
neath  the  terminal  moraine.  Dr.  Wright  accepts  Profes¬ 
sor  Lewis’s  observations  upon  this  point  on  the  Delaware, 
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which  do  not  agree  with  the  Columbia  theory.  The  Phil¬ 
adelphia  brick  clay  is  said  by  Lewis  to  gradually  merge 
into  the  boulder  clay,  or  till,  of  the  ground  moraine ;  while 
McGee,  referring  it  to  the  Columbia  formation,  says  that 
it  passes  beneath  the  terminal  moraine.  Further  observa¬ 
tion  is  therefore  required  for  the  settlement  of  the  point 
in  dispute.’ 

One  would  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  studying  these  Quaternary  deposits  to  the  following 
points:  i.  In  the  scheme  showing  the  relations  of  the  de¬ 
posits  along  the  mid-Atlantic  slope  to  those  of  the  interior, 
the  first  glacial  till  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia,  but  there  is  nothing  inserted  to  fill  the  long  gap 
between  the  two  tills.  What  are  the  deposits  that  must 
have  been  made  in  this  long  period?  2.  The  weight  of 
authority  indicates  an  elevation  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent  during  the  early  part  of  the  ice  age,  particularly 
off  the  mouth  of  Hudson  River.  Are  we  not  to  look  for 
the  early  Quaternary  marine  deposits  beneath  the  ocean 
off  our  coast  north  of  Virginia?  If  the  depression  insisted 
upon  came  because  of  the  weight  of  the  ice-sheet,  would 
this  effect  have  been  seen  very  early  in  the  Quaternary  ? 
3.  According  to  Professor  Lewis,*  the  terminal  moraine 

•  Professor  Lewis,  after  describing  the  Trenton  gravel  containing  human 

implements  and  overlaying  the  brick  clay,  says  of  the  latter:  As  to  the 

.  .  .  brick  clay,  a  still  more  remarkable  change  occurs  at  Belvidere.  Los¬ 
ing  completely  its  stratified  character,  it  becomes  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  impure  yellow  clay,  filled  with  both  rounded  and  sharp  stones, 
which  are  imbedded  at  all  angles  in  the  clay,  and  are  frequently  striated 
or  ground  down  on ‘their  longer  sides.  Boulders  are  much  more  frequent 
in  it  and  larger  than  they  were  south  of  Belvidere.  and  angular  fragments 
of  rock  for  the  first  time  appear.  But  the  most  remarkable  change  is  as  to 
the  limits  within  which  the  formation  is  confined.  No  longer  bounded  by  a 
fixed  elevation  above  the  river,  it  occupies  the  hill-tops  as  well  as  the  val¬ 
leys,  covering  the  whole  region  to  the  north  as  with  a  mantle . The 

irick  clay  has  in  fact  become  a  boulder  clay  or  till,  having  all  the  characters 

of  the  ‘Northern  Drift,’  or  of  the  ground  moraine  of  a  glacier . 

Similar  phenomena  may  be  seen  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.” 
Report  Z  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  21,  22. 

*  Report  Z  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  113. 
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crosses  the  Susquehanna  at  Berwick,  at  the  height  of  500 
feet  above  tide  water.  Mr.  McGee  says  that  the  older 
slackvvater  Columbia  deposit  rises  500  feet  above  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna*  before  passing  beneath  the  moraine.  Is  it  not 
just  as  necessary  to  invoke  a  marine  submergence  for  the 
deposition  of  the  Columbia  formation  in  Berwick  as  be¬ 
low  the  Kittatinny  water  gap  ?  Why  should  there  have 
been  a  difference  of  100  feet  on  the  submergence  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware,  especially  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  more  northern  latitude,  the  latter  depression 
should  have  been  the  greatest?  4.  It  is  said  that  the  mo¬ 
raine  is  seldom  completely  oxidized,  while  the  Columbia  de¬ 
posits  are  profoundly  ferruginated,  and  hence  the  moraine 
is  the  newer  of  the  two.  Mr.  Upham  has  distinguished  the 
terminal  moraine  in  Massachusetts  and  Long  Island  from 
the  ordinary  ground  moraine  by  the  fact  of  its  greater 
oxidation.  It  is  the  development  of  the  distinction  insisted 
upon  in  the  New  Hampshire  reports,  therein  following  To- 
rell  for  Sweden,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  till  is  not  ferrugi¬ 
nated  because  it  has  been  mostly  secluded  from  the  access 
of  the  atmosphere  and  water,  having  been  accumulated 
beneath  the  ice-sheet ;  whereas  the  upper  part,  being 
made  up  of  the  fragments  resting  upon  and  in  the  ice, 
has  been  peroxidized  through  exposure;  and  the  material 
pushed  forward  to  the  front  of  the  sheet  becomes  colored 
just  like  the  upper  till  for  the  same  reason.  Hence  it  is 
not  always  true  that  a  reddish  ferruginous  till  or  gravel  is 
necessarily  of  greater  age  than  the  bluish  earths.  The  till, 
however,  always  derives  its  characteristic  feature  from  the 
ledges  which  have  been  broken  down  for  its  manufacture. 
5.  If  it  be  insisted  upon  that  the  older  till  is  absent  in 
Southern  New  England,the  Pleistocene  fossils  of  Gardiner’s 
Island  and  Sankaty  Head  would  represent  a  late  epoch  in 
the  newer  ice  age,  since  they  were  barely  reached  by  the 
ice-sheet  at  its  extreme  southern  extension;  and  hence 
these  are  not  to  be  synchronized  with  the  Columbia.  6. 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol  zxxv.  (May  1888)  p.  378. 
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As  is  indicated  in  our  report  upon  the  Quaternary  to  the 
London  International  Geological  Congress,  the  true  meas¬ 
uring-rod  of  this  period  is  the  marine  Pleistocene  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  should  be  synchronous  with  the  entire 
Quaternary,  early,  inter,  and  later  post  glacial  epochs. 
The  Syrtensian  or  Labrador  fauna,  extending  as  far  south 
as  Saco  River,  Maine,  is  coeval  with  the  Acadian  fau¬ 
na  extending  to  Point  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Virginian  fauna  prevailing  from  thence  southward.  Near 
the  sea  coast,  as  at  Portland,  Maine,  the  fossiliferous  clays 
lie  between  two  deposits  of  till,  while  farther  north  it 
overlies  the  till  altogether,  as  if  they  were  contemporane¬ 
ous  with  the  whole  of  the  ice  age. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  brief  statements,  that  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  events  in  the  Quaternary  is  not  yet  satisfactor¬ 
ily  settled.  Hence  exact  determinations  of  the  age  of  rel¬ 
ics  of  man  found  here  and  there  are  not  practicable  at 
present,  though  approximation  may  be  made  sufficient  for 
a  general  reference. 

Mr.  Warren  Upham  has  kindly  prepared  for  this  book 
several  maps  and  an  appendix  upon  the  “  Probable  Cause 
of  Glaciation.”  The  Niagara  estimates  make  him  distrust¬ 
ful  of  the  calculations  based  upon  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth’s  orbit,  which  were  so  popular  a  decade  since. 
Quite  recently  geologists  are  returning  to  the  belief  that 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  comparatively  thin,  over  a  molten 
interior,  and  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  surface  to  deforma¬ 
tion  by  weight  and  pressure.  The  transfer  of  a  single 
foot  of  sediment  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  a 
hydrographic  basin  is  thought  to  cause  a  change  of 
level  through  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium.  Hence 
the  accumulation  of  an  ice  cap  thousands  of  feet  thick  is 
adequate  to  produce  a  considerable  depression  because  of 
its  weight.  Before  this  depression,  however,  Mr.  Upham 
finds  evidence  of  a  general  elevation;  shown  to  be  i,ooo 
feet  at  the  Saguenay  River,  and  2,800  feet  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson.  Other  facts  are  cited  to  show  more  or  less 
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elevation  along  both  of  the  continental  borders.  That  this 
is  not  exceptional  appears  from  the  extensive  Quaternary 
mountain  building  among  the  Himalayas,  in  Thibet,  arid 
much  of  Central  and  Northwestern  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
South  America,  Cuba,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  el¬ 
evation  seems  to  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  in¬ 
creased  precipitation  of  moisture  in  the  higher  latitudes 
and  its  refrigeration. 

Significant  changes  of  sea-level  are  necessitated  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  moisture  from  the  ocean  and  its  transfer 
to  the  land,  and  by  an  attraction  of  the  water  by  the  ice.  In 
the  first  case,  he  estimates  a  lowering  of  the  sea  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  150  feet ;  in  the  second  case,  he  finds  the  sea  would 
be  depressed  in  the  tropics  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  feet,  while  the  land  near  the  ice-sheet  would  be  raised 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  depression  due  to  the  re¬ 
moval  by  evaporation.  Such  indentations  as  the  Pamlico 
and  Albemarle  sounds  might  have  been  carved  out  by 
stream-erosion  when  the  ocean  was  thus  lowered,  while 
the  formation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  would 
have  been  channelled  out  at  the  same  time  with  the  exca¬ 
vation  of  the  Hudson  fiord. 

Combined  with  the  oscillations  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
there  may  have  been  changes  in  aerial  and  oceanic  cur¬ 
rents  and  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  due  to  the  earth’s 
cycle  of  21,000  years  through  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  and  nutation.  If  this  cycle  is  to  aid  us,  we  may  say 
that  the  ice  age  culminated  10,000  years  ago,  and  that  it 
was  preceded  b}'  another  term  of  cold  of  21,000  years 
previously.  Mr.  Upham  is  disposed  to  say  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  years  when  he  names  a  probable  figure 
for  post-Tertiary  time. 

In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  the  attention 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  pursuing  the  study  of  nature,  subordinated  to 
their  appropriate  duties.  Many  are  so  situated  that  long 
summer  vacations  are  at  their  command,  which  have  been 
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spent  upon  travel,  hunting,  or  fishing,  productive  of  rec¬ 
reation  to  themselves,  but  not  of  special  profit  to  the 
world.  To  such,  the  example  of  Dr.  Wright  is  to  be 
commended.  By  devoting  his  vacations  and  odd  hours 
to  the  study  of  glaciation  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  he  has 
produced  results  of  which  any  geologist  might  be  proud. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  pastor  might  exert  a  more  power¬ 
ful  influence  upon  some  if  it  were  known  that  he  was  an 
authority  upon  some  scientific  topic.  In  the  study  of  sur¬ 
face  geology  in  its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  man,  it  is 
well  that  there  should  be  a  few  staunch  theologians  who 
could  criticise  any  unfriendly  and  unwarranted  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  ability  to  refute  false  positions  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  and  can  be  properly  acquired  only  through 
careful  study. 

The  number  of  clergymen  who  take  delight  in  scientific 
investigation  is  large.  The  most  of  those  interested  have 
no  thought  of  pursuing  any  special  investigation.  Some 
are  so  situated  that  their  observations  are  recorded.  Thus 
we  have  had  numerous  letters  from  the  Rev.  Titus  Coan, 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  detailing  the  varied  appearances 
of  the  great  volcanoes  near  Hilo.  No  history  of  volcanic 
action  will  be  complete  that  overlooks  his  letters.  Rev. 
E.  P.  Baker,  of  the  American  Church  at  Hilo,  is  following 
his  example.  Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick,  of  Japan,  a  missionary 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  is  a  known  authority  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Achatine/la,  a  family  of  land  shells.  He  has  found 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  species,  and  has  recently 
published  a  memoir  upon  this  subject  worthy  of  mention 
beside  the  noted  treatises  of  Darwin  and  Wallace.  The 
late  Rev.  J.  B.  Perry,  of  Cambridge,  was  known  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  student  of  the  fossils  and  literature  of  the  Cam. 
brian  system.  Rev.  H.  C.  Hovey,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  given  us  our  best  account  of  the  caves  of  this  country. 
The  example  of  these  gentlemen  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
To  go  no  further,  the  working  out  of  the  details  connected 
with  the  ice  age  would  be  an  enterprise  adequate  to  enlist 
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the  energies  of  a  dozen  energetic  amateurs  for  the  next 
decade.  Let  any  such  provide  themselves  with  Dr. 
Wright’s  “Ice  Age,”  President  Chamberlin’s  papers  in 
the  “  Reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,” 
and  any  special  report  that  may  have  been  made  upon  the 
district  or  state  in  which  they  reside,  and  they  will  possess 
the  literature  needful  to  start  them  upon  original  investi¬ 
gations. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  USE  OF  MOTIVES  IN  PREACHING. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  E.  I.  BOSWORTH,  OBERLIN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  great  problem  which  confronts  the  preacher  is  how 
to  make  bad  men  good  and  good  men  better.  He  looks 
out  over  his  pulpit  and  sees  before  him  human  beings  in  a 
certain  frame  of  mind,  with  certain  beliefs  and  controlling 
purposes.  He  desires  to  produce  in  these  human  beings 
a  certain  other  frame  of  mind  with  different  beliefs  and 
purposes.  The  query  is,  How  shall  the  change  be  se¬ 
cured?  It  is  to  the  study  of  this  question  that  his  life  is 
devoted. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  pastor  who  would  be  success¬ 
ful  in  prosecuting  this  study  must  have  a  reasonably  clear 
conception  of  three  things:  (i)  The  existing  state  of  his 
parishioner’s  mind  and  heart  in  each  case.  This  is  not  the 
work  of  a  moment.  It  sometimes  requires  months  or 
years  to  get  possession  of  the  previous  connections  and 
family  history  which  indicate  the  real  attitude  of  the  man 
whose  case  is  under  consideration.  (2)  The  state  of  mind 
and  heart  required.  There  must  be  nothing  hazy  in  the 
pastor’s  conception  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  (3)  The 
means  to  be  employed  in  securing  the  passage  from  the 
given  to  the  required  moral  state.  These  statements  seem 
to  be  almost  truisms,  but  there  are  many  things  in  tlie 
machinery  of  modern  church  organization  which  tend  to 
obscure  them.  It  is  to  the  last  of  these  three  that  special 
attention  will  be  given  in  this  article — the  means  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  pro'ducing  changes  in  moral  character. 

We  suppose  moral  character  to  consist  iii  choices  and 
the  result  of  these  choices  upon  the  entire  personality. 
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The  only  way  to  influence  choices  is  to  present  motives ; 
so  that  this  part  of  the  preacher’s  study  consists  in  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  motives  are  best  adapted  to  produce  a 
desired  choice,  and  the  best  method  of  presenting  them. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this  conception  of  char¬ 
acter  as  being  influenced  by  the  human  presentation  of 
motives,  in  no  sense  eliminates  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  No  presentation  of  truth  moves  the  unregenerate 
heart  to  right  choices  without  his  influence ;  but  he  has 
chosen  to  respect  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  work 
upon  it  through  motives.  Upon  some  proper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  motives  and  how  to  use  them  depends  the  preach¬ 
er’s  ability  to  co-operate  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Perhaps  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  underestimate 
the  importance  of  a  skilful  use  of  motives  in  influencing 
human  conduct,  and  to  displace  it  by  vigorous,  direct  ex¬ 
hortation.  When  a  shrewd  man  desires  to  influence  men 
to  action  he  first  presents  a  motive,  and  waits  for  it  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  result.  If  it  fails,  he  tries  another ;  and  if  he 
finds  no  motive  which  will  lead  to  the  desired  choice,  he 
spends  very  little  time  in  direct  exhortation.  The  proper 
place  for  eloquence,  illustration,  and  ingenious  rhetorical 
expression  seems  to  be  in  the  presentation  of  motives, 
rather  than  direct  appeal.  A  study  of  the  Pentecostal 
sermon  reveals  the  fact  that  the  excited  outburst  from  the 
audience,  “  Men  and  Brethren,  what  shall  we  do?”  was 
the  result  of  a  vigorous,  skilful  presentation  of  motives; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  motives  had  begun  to  produce 
their  legitimate  result,  that  the  preacher  exhorted  them, 
saying,  “  Save  yourselves  from  this  crooked  generation.” 

Since,  then,  so  much  depends  upon  a  skilful  use  of  mo¬ 
tives,  how  shall  the  preacher  determine  what  motives  to 
use?  Doubtless  there  are  various  sou  reels  of  information 
such  as  a  careful  study  of  the  motives  in  view  of  which 
he  finds  himself  acting  or  a  close  observation  of  his  fellow- 
men  in  history  and  everyday  life.  There  is,  however,  one 
pre-eminently  conspicuous  source  which  will  give  direc- 
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tion  lo  the  farther  thought  of  this  article.  It  is  the  word 
of  God.  Here  God  himself  solves  the  great  problem 
which  confronts  every  one  of  his  preachers.  He  has  be¬ 
fore  him  a  world  made  up  of  unregenerate  hearts  and  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  Christian  characters.  He  desires  to 
produce  a  different  moral  state  and  in  his  word  we  find 
him  using  just  the  motives  which  are  best  calculated  to 
produce  the  change.  He  made  the  heart  of  man  and  he 
knows  just  what  motives  to  employ  in  order  to  produce 
in  it  desired  results. 

What  motives  does  the  divine  Intelligence  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  unregenerate  man? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bible  presents  constantly  a  line  of 
truth  which  is  to  be  intellectually  apprehended.  It  teach¬ 
es  that  all  men  are  sinners;  that  they  are  so  fixed  in  sin 
that  they  will  not  quit  it  without  the  persuasive  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  all  sinners  are  condemned  to 
everlasting  punishment ;  that  the  Son  of  God  came  into 
the  world,  lived,  died,  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  ;  that  because  of  this  life  and  death 
and  resurrection,  any  sinner  who  exercises  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  will  be  saved,  adopted  into  the  family  of  God,  and 
be  sanctified  through  the  Spirit  and  word  of  God.  With 
this  system  of  great  facts  to  be  intellectually  apprehended, 
the  Scripture  appeals  to  the  reason  of  men.  The  great 
sermons  of  Acts  are  distinctively  doctrinal  sermons  and 
reiterate  constantly  the  one  line  of  doctrine  which  filled 
the  mind  of  the  early  church.  He  who  would  move  men 
to  the  desired  choice  must  get  a  firm  grip  on  these  great 
doctrines  of  Scripture  and  be  able  to  teach  them  to  oth¬ 
ers  out  of  his  own  experience  as  well  as  out  of  the  Book. 

The  preacher  who  contents  himself,  however,  with  a 
cold,  dry  statement  of  these  truths,  appealing  simply  to 
the  intellect,  will  find  his  people  apathetic  and  will  fail  to 
solve  the  problem  which  the  great  Master  has  set  before 
him.  He  must  in  some  way  make  men  feel  these  truths. 
Here  again  the  skill  of  the  inspired  writers  is  conspicu- 
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ous.  These  great  facts  which  are  simply  objective  mo¬ 
tives,  they  so  state  and  restate  in  parable  and  illustration 
as  to  arouse  emotions  which  shall  be  subjective  motives 
resulting  in  the  desired  moral  action. 

What  are  the  emotions  which  the  Scripture  seeks  to 
arouse  by  the  use  of  these  great  doctrinal  truths?  In  the 
first  place,  it  presents  certain  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arouse  the  fears  of  the  human  heart.  There  is  a  certain 
false  sentimentality  abroad  which  deprecates  any  effort  to 
make  men  act  from  a  sense  of  fear.  Fear  is  supposed  to 
be  a  low  motive  and  to  have  no  large  place  among  the 
antecedents  of  that  choice  which  constitutes  virtuous 
character.  We  may  induce  men  to  hope ;  we  may  appeal 
to  their  desires  for  the  glorious  and  the  noble  but  we 
must  not  let  them  be  moved  out  of  their  present  position 
by  the  fear  of  disastrous  consequences  which  may  result 
from  remaining  in  it.  The  inspired  writers  do  not  seem 
to  share  this  sentiment  but  appeal  very  freely  to  the  fears 
of  men  as  motives  to  right  action.  They  seem  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  fear  in  two  ways, — by  the  charge  of  specific 
sins,  and  by  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  punishment  of  sin. 

This  is  conspicuously  evident  in  the  preaching  of  that 
great  mover  of  men,  John  the  Baptist.  He  has  his  im¬ 
mense,  heterogeneous  audience  before  him  in  the  Jordan 
valley.  He  apprehends  clearly  the  action  he  desires 
every  man  in  it  to  take.  He  wants  each  man  of  them 
to  repent.  In  order  to  produce  this  result  he  strikes 
squarely  at  the  actual  prevailing  sins  of  the  different 
classes  of  his  audience.  There  is  the  haughty,  self-right¬ 
eous  Pharisee  trusting  in  his  Abrahamic  descent  for  sal¬ 
vation  but  without  any  of  Abraham’s  righteous  faith. 
The  preacher’s  words  startle  him.  “  Begin  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  we  have  Abraham  to  our  father;  for  I 
say  unto  you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham.”  He  sees  a  group  of  dishonest, 
unscrupulous  tax-collectors  and  says  to  them,  “  Extort  no 
more  than  is  appointed  you.”  The  brutal,  mutinous  sol- 
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diers  hear  him  say,  “  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  exact 
anything  wrongfully  and  be  content  with  your  wages.” 
Coupled  with  the  charge  of  specific  sins  is  a  most  vivid, 
ingeniously  rhetorical  presentation  of  the  punishment 
which  is  surely  to  fall  upon  him  who  will  not  repent  of 
his  sins.  He  draws  a  picture  of  the  unfruitful  tree.  The 
owner  stands  by  it;  he  has  dug  away  the  earth  until  the 
roots  are  exposed  ;  the  edge  of  his  ax  already  touches 
them.  “  Even  now  is  the  ax  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 
tree ;  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  there¬ 
fore,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.”  He  draws  an¬ 
other  startling  picture  of  the  Coming  One  standing,  like 
a  farmer,  by  his  threshing  floor,  fan  in  hand,  all  ready  to 
separate  wheat  from  chaff,  to  gather  up  the  one  and  to 
burn  the  other.  That  is,  this  great  preacher,  in  solving 
the  problem  before  him,  makes  use  of  two  important  doc¬ 
trines,  the  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin ;  but  instead  of  stating  them  abstractly,  he 
makes  his  audience  feel  the  first  by  pointing  out  specific 
sins  and  the  second  by  vivid,  homely  illustration.  He 
employs  them  to  arouse  the  fear  of  his  audience  and  this 
fear  he  uses  as  one  of  the  motives  calculated  to  secure  the 
repentance  which  he  desires. 

The  Pentecostal  sermon  presents  the  same  direct  charge 
of  sin  and  seeks  to  alarm  the  sinner  by  representing  that 
his  sin  throws  him  into  an  open  contest  with  God  him¬ 
self.  Within  two  months  after  the  execution  of  Jesus, 
Peter  boldly  charges  his  audience  with  murder.  “Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God, — ye  by  the  hand  of 
lawless  men  did  crucify  and  slay."  “  Let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  therefore  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made  him 
both  Lord  and  Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified." 
They  hated  him;  God  approved  him.  They  killed  him: 
God  raised  him  up.  They  have  killed  their  Messiah,  but 
now  he  sits  upon  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  and 
what  punishment  may  he  not  visit  upon  them  ?  When 
their  sin  had  thus  been  pointed  out  and  they  had  seen  its 
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possible  consequences,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  vast  au¬ 
dience  were  “  pricked  in  their  hearts  ”  and  prepared  for 
repentance. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  remarkable  for 
the  vividness  with  which  it  makes  this  great  doctrine  of 
the  punishment  of  sin  appeal  to  the  fears  of  men.  He  rep¬ 
resents  the  unrepentant  soul  as  an  offender  in  the  hands 
of  his  accuser  being  hurried  along  the  street  to  the  mag¬ 
istrate  and  to  jail  and  urges  to  instant  repentance.  “  On 
the  way  give  diligence  to  be  quit  of  him,  lest  haply  he 
hale  thee  to  the  judge  and  the  judge  shall  deliver  thee  to 
the  officer  and  the  officer  shall  cast  thee  into  prison.”  ' 
Much  of  his  parabolic  teaching  bears  the  same  character¬ 
istic.  He  represents  the  unprepared  as  shutout  from  the 
joyous  light  of  the  wedding  feast,  wailing  in  the  dark¬ 
ness;  lost  souls  going  away  with  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth ;  the  unrepentant,  suffering  something  which  is 
like  the  gnawing  of  a  deathless  worm  or  the  burning  of 
an  unquenchable  fire.  He  who  reads  through  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  with  this  thought  in  view,  will  be  impressed 
by  the  persistency  with  which  the  Saviour  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  startle  men  out  of  their  natural  apathy  by  a 
vivid  portrayal  of  the  punishment  of  sin. 

The  Scripture,  then,  repeatedly  employs  these  two 
great  truths,  the  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart  and  the 
punishment  of  sin,  in  an  appeal  to  the  fears  of  men  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  a  right  moral  choice.  It  would  seem 
that  the  preacher  who  is  successful  in  any  high  degree, 
must  do  the  same ;  but  two  provisos  need  to  be  added 
almost  in  the  same  breath.  The  first  is  that  this  motive 
is  seldom  used  in  Scripture  by  itself;  of  this  we  take 
special  notice  later.  The  other  is  that  no  preacher  can 
safely  use  these  great  truths,  whose  being  is  not  suffused 
by  that  combination  of  benevolent  indignation  and  yearn¬ 
ing  tenderness  toward  the  sinner  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  conspicu- 

'  Luke  xii.  58. 
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ously  noticeable  in  the  biblical  examples  already  cited. 
John  the  Baptist  was  “  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  even 
from  his  mother’s  womb.”  Jesus  Christ  received  the 
Spirit  without  measure.  The  disciples  were  kept  waiting 
in  Jerusalem,  and  were  not  allowed  to  make  the  awful 
charge  of  murdering  the  Son  of  God  until  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  gracious  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
preacher  of  to-day  requires  a  similar  preparation.  He 
has  the  same  work  to  do  and  is  responsible  for  being  in 
such  a  spiritual  condition  as  will  enable  him  to  speak  of 
the  particular  sins  which  his  congregation  are  committing 
and  of  their  punishment,  with  yearning  love.  Such 
preaching  will  save  many  as  it  always  has.  It  will  also 
offend  some,  for  all  true  preaching  makes  some  men  bet¬ 
ter  and  others  worse.  The  same  truths  which  saved 
three  thousand  men  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  served  only 
to  harden  and  embitter  the  committee  of  the  Sanhedrin 
which  attempted  to  stop  the  apostolic  work.  The  saving 
truths  which  many  heard  gladly  from  the  lips  of  the 
Lord,  increased  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Pharisees  until 
they  were  ready  to  stone  him  ;  but  he  preached  them  just 
the  same.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  truth  to  divide  men  into 
two  sharply  defined  classes,  the  one  of  which  it  makes 
better,  the  other,  worse. 

There  seems  to  be  to-day  in  many  quarters  an  aversion 
to  speaking  plainly  and  repeatedly  about  God’s  treatment 
of  the  persistently  unrepentant  sinner.  Sometimes  the 
opinion  is  openly  expressed  that  it  will  not  do  to  preach 
the  sterner  truths  of  God’s  word  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  The  fear  of  punishment  is  regarded  by  others  as  a 
low  motive  which  should  not  be  much  used  in  leading 
men  to  seek  salvation.  There  is  a  great  deal  said  about 
Christ’s  sufferings,  about  his  pleading  with  sinners  and 
turning  away  broken-hearted  when  they  refuse  him,  and 
very  little  about  the  “  wrath  of  the  Lamb.”  Even  among 
those  who  do  talk  plainly  about  the  punishment  of  sin, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make  that  punishment  consist  solely 
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in  the  natural  consequences  of  sin.  There  seems  to  be 
an  anxiety,  which  is  nowhere  exhibited  in  Scripture,  to 
clear  God  from  the  imputation  of  actively  and  directly 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  sinner  in  punishment.  In  the 
case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  which  seems  intended 
to  show  how  God  deals  with  the  persistently  impenitent 
sinner,  the  terrible  feature  is  that  Jehovah  himself  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  the  unseen  but  almighty  Antagonist.  “  It 
came  to  pass  at  midnight  that  Jehovah  smote  all  the  first¬ 
born  in  the  land  of  Egypt.”*  “And  Jehovah  overthrew 
the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea.”*  After 
Isaiah  has  described  with  great  pathos  God’s  tenderness 
and  patience  in  redeeming  and  caring  for  his  people  all 
the  days  of  old,  he  says  that  there  came  a  time  when  be¬ 
cause  of  their  rebellion,  “  He  was  turned  to  be  their  ene¬ 
my  and  himself  fought  against  them.”  *  In  general  the 
language  of  Scripture  descriptive  of  punishment,  seems 
intended  to  make  the  impression,  which  many  are  anxious 
to  prevent,  that  there  comes  a  time  when  the  infinite 
wrath  of  God  is  visited  directly  and  personally  upon  the 
persistently  impenitent  sinner.  The  fearfulness  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  is  distinctly  urged  as  a 
warning  against  apostasy.*  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  main¬ 
tained  that  the  preacher  should  always  be  talking  about 
the  punishment  of  sin  any  more  than  about  any  other  one 
truth.  In  some  cases  it  has  probably  received  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  emphasis.  It  is  merely  maintained  that  the 
preacher  should  give  it  just  such  prominence  in  his 
preaching  as  God  gives  it  in  his  word.  His  preaching 
during  the  years  of  his  pastorate  should  make  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  impression  which  a  long,  faithful 
study  of  the  Scripture  would  make.  That  symmetrical 
presentation  of  truth  observed  in  Scripture  should  be  re¬ 
produced  in  his  preaching. 

Almost  constantly  associated  in  the  Scriptures  with 
this  appeal  to  fear  is  the  appeal  to  another  motive  to  which 

*  Ex.  xii.  29.  *  Ex.  xiv.  ig.  ®Isa.  Ixiii.  10.  ■*  Hcb.  x.  26-31. 
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the  human  heart  in  all  ages  has  been  wont  to  respond,  and 
that  is,  hope.  When  a  man  sees  nothing  but  a  dreadful 
doom  before  him,  fear  soon  becomes  despair  and  produces 
apathy  instead  of  action.  That  sovereign  who  never  does 
anything  but  punish  is  not  feared  by  his  subjects  but  is 
regarded  by  them  with  fearless,  despairing  hatred.  The 
Psalmist  says  of  Jehovah,  “  There  is  forgiveness  with  thee 
that  thou  mayest  be  feared.”*  When  man’s  fears  have  been 
awakened  by  the  prospect  of  the  sinner’s  certain  fearful 
doom,  the  gospel  comes  to  him  with  a  message  of  hope. 
The  two  motives,  hope  and  fear,  play  into  each  other  and 
neither  can  do  its  appropriate  work  except  in  connection 
with  the  other.  Fear  is  of  no  value  except  when  there  is 
hope  oi^  escape  from  the  thing  feared,  and  hope  is  effect¬ 
ive  only  when  fear,  or  at  least  dissatisfaction,  has  been 
first  aroused.  The  gospel  always  presents  the  two  motives 
together.  In  close  connection  with  the  description  of  the 
Baptist’s  searching  charges  of  specific  sins  and  vivid 
portrayal  of  punishment  stands  the  statement  that  “  with 
many  other  exhortations  also  preached  he  good  tidings 
unto  the  people.”*  The  deep  sense  of  guilt  which  the 
plain  truths  of  the  Pentecostal  sermon  produced  is  met 
instantly  by  a  large  promise  of  forgiveness  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  promise  is,  “  to  you  and  to  your 
children  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off.”  The  inspired  writers 
seem  endeavoring  to  produce  a  sense  of  fearful,  imminent 
danger  and  to  show  one  sure  way  of  escape.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  one  previously  considered,  it  is  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  revelation  which  are  presented  with  such  variety 
of  illustration  and  rhetorical  device  as  to  make  them  ap¬ 
peal  forcibly  to  the  emotional  nature.  These  doctrines 
are  the  truths  connected  with  the  life  and  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  blessedness  which  is  promised  to  the  sin¬ 
ner  from  an  alliance  with  Jesus  Christ  by  faith.  It  is  of 
very  little  use  to  present  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour  or  the 
blessedness  which  results  from  an  alliance  with  him  until 
*  cxxx.  4.  *  Luke  iii.  18.  R.  V. 
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men  have  been  made  to  feel  their  need  of  a  Saviour  and 
to  feel  a  desire  for  such  blessedness.  We  are  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry  sometimes  to  show  certain  individuals  the 
great  hope  with  which  the  gospel  abounds.  In  the  two 
most  conspicuous  instances  of  the  Saviour’s  dealing  with 
individual  cases,  his  method  of  procedure  in  this  respect 
is  worthy  of  notice.  In  his  conversation  with  the  Samar¬ 
itan  woman,  his  first  effort,  after  having  established  a  re¬ 
lationship  by  asking  a  favor,  was  to  create  within  her  a 
sense  of  need.  He  tried  to  make  her  feel  her  need  of 
something  which  would  eternally  satisfy  the  thirst  of  her 
spiritual  nature.  When  this  apparently  failed  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  open  sore  of  her  life,  charged  her  with  the 
specific  sin  of  living  with  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  under  this  touch  she  was  aroused.  She  began 
to  feel  something  akin  to  fear.  Conscience  began  to  ac¬ 
cuse  her  and  under  the  spur  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
she  followed  him  rapidly  to  the  point  where  she  expressed 
her  need  of  the  coming  Messiah.  Then  at  the  last  but 
supreme  moment  he  looked  into  her  eyes  and  said,  “  I 
that  speak  unto  thee  am  he.”  To  have  introduced  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  would  probably  have 
produced  an  undesirable  result  or  none  at  all.  The  same 
method  of  procedure  is  evident  in  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus.  His  first  effort  was  to  create  in  the  dignified, 
fair-minded  rabbi  a  sense  of  need  and  fear.  The  great 
hope  of  the  rabbi’s  life  was  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 
when  that  long  expected  blessedness  should  arrive ;  but 
he  is  met  at  the  threshold  of  the  interview  with  the  start¬ 
ling  information  that  if  the  kingdom  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  appear  he  might  not  enter  it,  that  “  except  a  man 
be  born  anew  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  He 
becomes  uneasy  and  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  such  lan¬ 
guage  means,  but  the  young  Teacher  proceeds  again  to 
assure  him  that  one  of  the  simplest  principles  of  the  king¬ 
dom  is  that  a  man  must  be  born  again  before  he  can  enter 
it.  The  rabbi  is  candid  enough  to  confess  his  ignorance, 
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and  the  Saviour  proceeds  to  follow  up  his  advantage  by 
throwing  him  into  guilty  confusion  at  this  unexpected 
revelation  of  his  ignorant  inefficiency.  “Art  thou  the 
teacher  of  Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things?”  But 
now  when  this  sense  of  guilt  and  need  is  awakened,  what 
a  wealth  of  saving  hope-inspiring  truth  he  pours  out  upon 
him  !  The  rabbi  is  now  prepared  to  appreciate  a  view  of 
the  slain  Lamb  of  God  and  his  redemptive  work.  With 
kindling  earnestness,  the  young  Teacher  speaks  to  that  re¬ 
ceptive  heart  these  wondrous  words  which  have  rung  in 
the  ears  of  men  ever  since:  “  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser¬ 
pent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up;  that  whosoever  believelh  in  him  may  have  eter¬ 
nal  life.  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  With  con¬ 
summate  skill  the  appeal  of  Scripture  is  repeatedly  made 
to  these  two  mighty  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  It  so 
presents  one  great  set  of  facts  as  to  arouse  fear,  and  an¬ 
other  great  set  of  facts  or  doctrines  to  arouse  hope.  The 
hearts  of  men  do  not  change  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  and  the  preacher  has  before  him  each  week  men  and 
women  who  can  be  moved  to  right  action  by  the  same 
motives  to  which  their  fathers  responded.  They  will  fear 
and  hope  for  the  same  things  which  stirred  the  hearts  of 
their  ancestors.  The  propriety  of  appealing  to  these 
two  great  motives  is  perhaps  doubted  by  some  because 
they  seem  purely  selfish,  while  the  action  which  we  seek 
to  secure  is  one  of  disinterested  benevolence.  We  desire 
to  have  men  repent  of  sin,  and  in  an  act  of  faith  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  control  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour  re¬ 
gardless  of  those  consequences  which  affect  themselves 
only.  In  more  philosophical  language  we  wish  them  to 
choose  the  good  of  all  being  for  its  own  sake  and  not 
solely  Jfor  the  sake  of  their  own  happiness.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Scripture  does  undoubtedly  appeal  to  fear  and  hope  as 
motives  to  the  desired  action,  the  presumption  is  that  they 
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do  in  some  way  tend  to  produce  this  disinterested  benev¬ 
olence.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  soul  is  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  when  aroused  by  that  fear  and  inspired  by  that 
hope  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  the  case  pro¬ 
duces,  it  goes  on  more  or  less  consciously  to  make  an  un¬ 
selfish  surrender  of  itself  to  God.  There  probably  are 
motives  which  are  in  a  sense  higher  than  fear  and  hope  ; 
but  the  ordinary  unregenerate  heart  is  too  depraved  to 
respond  to  them  readily.  Those  who  object  to  appeals  to 
these  great  fundamental  emotions  of  the  heart  are  gener¬ 
ally  those  who  greatly  overestimate  the  excellence  of  de¬ 
praved  human  nature.  But  whatever  may  be  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  disliking  the  employment  of  these  motives,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Scripture  does  employ  them  very 
vigorously,  and  that  practically  they  do  prepare  the  . 

to  respond  to  higher  motives.  Even  after  the  soul  has 
begun  to  respond  to  higher  motives,  these  great  motives 
which  first  incited  to  action  have  a  place  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  moral  character.  Perhaps  the  soul  never  out¬ 
grows  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  consequences  of  offending 
God.  When  the  glorious  visions  of  Isaiah  drew  near 
their  close  and  he  had  already  pictured  the  holiness  of  the 
restored  Jeiusalem,  his  last  words  recur  to  the  condition 
of  the  lost  and  its  influence  upon  the  righteous.  “  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to 
worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  go  forth, 
and  look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  men  who  have  trans¬ 
gressed  against  me ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched ;  and  they  shall  be  an  abhor¬ 
ring  unto  all  flesh.”* 

When  the  soul  has  by  an  act  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
passed  from  death  into  life,  there  is  a  new  range  of  mo¬ 
tives  to  which  appeal  can  be  made.  When  a  man  realizes 
in  any  adequate  degree  what  he  has  been  saved  from  and 
w  liat  he  has  been  saved  to,  by  Jesus  Christ,  an  appeal  may 

*  Isa.  Ixvi.  23-24. 
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be  effectively  made  to  his  sense  of  gratitude.  In  endeav¬ 
oring  to  maintain  that  life  of  steady  self-sacrificing  service 
which  is  demanded  of  every  Christian,  the  Scripture  ap¬ 
peals  freely  to  the  grateful  love  which  men  have  for  their 
Rescuer.  When  the  Lord  was  nerving  Peter  for  his  life 
of  self-sacrificing  service,  he  asked  him  three  times,  “  Si¬ 
mon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me?”‘  Paul  recognized  the 
force  of  this  motive  in  his  own  life  in  saying  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  that  it  is  “for  Jesus’ sake  that  we  are  your  ser¬ 
vants  and  that  we  which  live  are  always  delivered  unto 
death  “for  Jesus’  sake.”*  The  greatest  inspiration  for 
self-sacrifice  seems  to  come  not  so  much  from  a  view  of 
the  world’s  needs  as  from  the  example  of  Christ  and  the 
saved  man’s  grateful  affection  for  him. 

As  men  see  a  little  of  what  is  involved  in  adoption  into 
the  family  of  God,  a  new  motive  for  the  achievement  of 
holiness  is  afforded  to  the  preacher.  “  Beloved,”  he  may 
say,  “  now  are  we  the  children  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that  if  he  shall  be 
manifested,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  even 
as  he  is.  And  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set  upon  him 
purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure.”* 

All  this  new  range  of  motives  the  preacher  studies  and 
experiments  with,  seeking  in  each  case  to  find  the  existing 
state  of  the  church  or  individual,  and  using  those  motives 
which  seem  most  likely  to  secure  the  desired  action.  In 
his  pastoral  exj)erience  he  will  find  very  few,  if  any  cases,, 
which  do  not  m  principle  have  their  parallels  in  Scripture 
and  for  which  the  Scripture  will  not  suggest  to  him  the 
proper  motives.  Perhaps  he  finds  in  his  church  two  men 
who  have  had  trouble  and  neither  one  of  whom  will  for¬ 
give  the  other.  What  motives  shall  he  employ  to  secure 
a  change  from  the  given  to  the  desired  state  of  mind?  He 
often  presents  weak  and  ineffective  reasons  for  reconcili¬ 
ation,  but  exactly  such  a  case  is  dealt  with  in  Scripture,  and 
the  really  effective  motives  are  suggested.  Some  of  them 
‘  John  xxi.  17.  *  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  *2  Cor.  iv.  ii.  ^  i  John  iii.  2-3. 
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are  very  skilfully  presented  in  the  graphic  account  of  the 
unforgiving  servant  whose  lord  delivered  him  to  the  tor¬ 
mentors,  ending  with  the  solemn  warning :  “  So  shall  also 

my  heavenly  Father  do  unto  you  if  ye  forgive  not  every 
one  his  brother  from  your  hearts.”  ‘  The  two  great  mo¬ 
tives  presented  in  this  appeal  generally  secure  the  desired 
results. 

Perhaps  he  desires  to  take  up  a  collection  for  some  be¬ 
nevolent  purpose,  in  which  case  he  will  find  it  interesting 
and  very  helpful  to  study  the  variety  of  motives  which 
the  inspired  apostle  employed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
chapters  of  his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians  when  he 
was  collecting  money  for  the  needy  saints  in  Jerusalem. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  cited ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  answer  the  purpose  of  this  article,  which  is  simply 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  preacher  has  before  him  a 
great  and  definite  problem  in  moral  character;  given 
moral  beings  in  a  certain  state  of  mind  and  heart,  required 
a  certain  other  state  of  mind  and  heart ;  that  this  change 
is  produced,  so  far  as  the  preacher  is  concerned,  by  the 
presentation  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  pro¬ 
per  motives;  that  a  faithful  and  lifelong  study  of  the 
Bible  will  reveal  the  motives  which  are  effective  and  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  them. 

'  Matt,  xviii.  23-35. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

DR.  BRIGGS’S  “WHITHER?” 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  OBERLIN  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  very  significant,  not 
only  as  revealing  the  difficulties  of  creed  revision  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  of  creed  subscription  in  general, 
but  as  bringing  to  a  direct  issue  many  of  the  rather  vague 
questions  of  theological  discussion  characteristic  of  the 
present  decade.  Professor  Briggs  announces  himself  as 
a  Broad  Churchman,  in  favor  both  of  more  liberal  terms  of 
subscription  to  creeds  in  general,  and  of  a  free  revision 
of  the  Westminster  symbols.  Into  the  merely  denomina¬ 
tional  elements  of  the  discussion  it  does  not  concern  us 
to  enter,  but  some  of  the  views  maintained  are  of  so  gen¬ 
eral  and  fundamental  a  character  that  they  should  not  be 
suffered  to  pass  unchallenged. 

At  the  outset.  Professor  Briggs  invents  the  word  “  or- 
thodoxism,”  to  express  the  spurious  as  distinguished  from 
the  true  orthodoxy.  With  his  distinctions  upon  that 
point  there  is  no  fault  to  find.  Orthodoxism  as  he  defines 
it  is  reprehensible  and  should  be  discountenanced.  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Briggs  that  true  orthodoxy  “  is  ever  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn,  ...  is  meek,  lowly,  and  reverent,  ...  is 
full  of  charity  and  love”  (p.  7).  We  cordially  agree  also 
that  “  Any  man  or  church  that  refuses  to  accept  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science  or  the  truths  of  philosophy  or  the 
facts  of  history,  or  the  new  light  that  breaks  forth  from 
the  word  of  God  to  the  devout  student,  on  the  pretence 
that  it  conflicts  with  his  orthodoxy  or  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  standards  of  his  church,  prefers  the  traditions  of  man 
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to  the  truth  of  God,  has  become  unfaithful  to  the  calling 
and  aims  of  the  Christian  disciple,  has  left  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  and  has  joined  the 
Pharisees,  the  enemies  of  the  truth  ”  (p.  9).  While  we 
hope  there  are  not  many  who  have  consciously  joined  the 
Pharisees  in  cherishing  this  attitude  of  mind  towards  dis¬ 
coveries,  it  is  but  just  to  remark  that  the  world  has  had 
so  much  experience  with  science  falsely  so  called  and 
with  visionary  advocates  of  progress,  that  those  may  be 
pardoned  whose  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  for  the  faith 
which  has  sustained  the  church  through  its  past  trials, 
makes  them  slow  in  yielding  to  every  gust  of  new  doc¬ 
trine  and  every  new  scheme  for  harmonizing  the  facts  of 
the  universe.  The  alleged  discoveries  of  science,  the  as¬ 
sumed  truths  of  philosophy,  the  supposed  fresh  facts  of 
history,  and  even  the  new  light  thought  to  spring  from 
the  word  of  God,  should  all  be  tried,  and  we  should  hold 
fast  only  to  so  much  of  these  as  endures  a  rightful  and 
scientific  ordeal.  Some  of  these  assumed  truths  and  new 
facts  as  presented  by  Dr.  Briggs  we  will  now  subject  to  a 
brief  examination. 

The  first  general  topic  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  one  upon  which  Dr.  Briggs’s  studies  would 
seem  to  make  his  opinion  of  greatest  weight,  is  that  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Dr.  Briggs  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  opposing  the  view  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  that  the 
Scriptures  “are  both  in  meaning  and  verbal  expression 
the  word  of  God  to  man,”  and  of  Dr.  Warfield,  that  “the 
line  can  never  rationally  be  drawn  between  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  Scripture,”  but  objects  also  to  the  position  of 
President  Patton,  that  “  inerrancy  of  Scripture  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,”  and  that  “  a  proved 
error  in  Scripture  contradicts  ....  the  Scripture’s  claims, 
and  therefore  its  inspiration  in  making  those  claims”  (pp. 
64-68).  This,  he  terms  an  “  awful  doctrine  to  teach  in  our 
days  when  biblical  criticism  has  the  field,”  and  declares 
that  “  no  more  dangerous  doctrine  has  ever  come  from  the 
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pen  of  men,”  and  that  the  tract  in  circulation  among  the 
Presbyterians  sustaining  this  view  is  “  poisoning  ”  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  ministers  and  people  and  “  misleading  them 
into  dangerous  error  ”  (pp.  65-73). 

Now  while  we  are  not  called  upon  to  defend  these  wri¬ 
ters  in  all  their  individual  positions  with  reference  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  inspiration,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  language  used  above  does 
injustice  both  to  these  eminent  scholars  and  to  the  position 
maintained  by  them.  For  they  and  the  scholars  agreeing 
with  them  are  emboldened  to  take  this  position  both  by 
the  claims  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves  and  by  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  all  the  efforts  during  these  eighteen  hundred  years 
to  convict  the  Scriptures  of  any  error.  So  universally 
have  these  efforts  at  criticism  failed,  that  the  presumption 
is  exceedingly  strong  that  the  original  writers  did  not 
make  any  mistake.  The  things  which  are  ordinarily  al¬ 
leged  as  mistakes  are  probably  mistakes  of  interpretation 
on  the  part  of  the  objectors  themselves. 

For  example.  Professor  Briggs  says  that  “  no  candid 
mind  without  invincible  dogmatic  prepossessions  can 
doubt  there  is  an  error  of  citation  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  that 
goes  back  to  the  original  autograph.  A  passage  is  cited 
from  Jeremiah  that  belongs  to  Zechariah.  Dr.  Warfield 
tries  hard  to  overcome  this  error  by  three  ‘plausible’  the¬ 
ories.  They  may  seem  plausible  to  Dr.  Warfield,  the  ad¬ 
vocate,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  will  be  convinced  by 
any  of  the  three,  who  is  not  over-anxious  to  be  convinced” 
(p.  72).  We  have  not  at  this  moment  a  distinct  recollect¬ 
ion  of  what  Dr.  Warfield’s  plausible  theories  are,  but  we 
presume  they  are  those  which  have  ordinarily  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  great  body  of  believers  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible.  As  to  the  charge,  that  none  of  them  is  con¬ 
vincing  except  to  one  who  is  “over-anxious  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,”  we  would  reply,  that  some  of  them  are  good 
enough  to  have  been  convincing  to  many  persons  of  great 
wisdom  and  of  seeming  candor ;  in  other  words,  to  a  class 
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of  persons  possessing  in  a  marked  degree  the  good  spirfl 
of  orthodoxy  as  Dr.  Briggs  defines  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
there  is  as  likely  to  be  prejudice  upon  one  side  as  upon 
the  other.  The  student  should  be  reminded  that  it  is  a 
somewhat  difficult  matter  to  impeach  the  truthfulness  of  a 
witness  who  has  already  a  well-established  character  for 
honesty,  or  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  a  gross  error  upon 
a  writer  who  is  noted  for  his  accuracy.  The  presumption 
of  honesty  and  of  painstaking  may  be  so  strong  in  favor 
of  a  given  writer  that  almost  any  theory  which  is  not  im¬ 
possible  would  in  a  court  of  law  be  accepted  as  exoner¬ 
ating  him  from  the  charge.  Here  the  charge  of  Profess¬ 
or  Briggs  is,  that  Matthew,  in  the  original  document,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Jeremiah  a  passage  that  was  written  by  Zech- 
ariah ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  an  allowance 
should  be  made  for  a  margin  of  error  both  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  passage  and  in  its  transmission. 

As  to  the  probability  that  there  is  still  a  remnant  of 
error  from  transmission  even  in  our  best  manuscripts  and 
critical  texts,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  dis¬ 
criminating  remarks  of  Dr.  Briggs  in  his  “  Biblical  Study 
“  From  the  point  of  view  of  biblical  criticism,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  errors  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
autographs,  until  they  shall  be  proven.  Very  many  of 
those  alleged  have  already  received  sufficient  or  plausible 
explanation  ;  others  are  in  dispute  between  truth-seeking 
scholars  and  satisfactory  explanations  may  hereafter  be 
given.  New  difficulties  are  constantly  arising  and  being 
overcome.  It  is  difficult  on  the  one  side  to  demonstrate 
an  error,  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Scriptures  must  be  absolutely  errorless.  It  is  a  question 
of  fact  to  which  all  theories  and  doctrines  must  yield.  It 
cannot  be  determined  by  a  priori  definitions  and  state¬ 
ments  on  either  side.  Indeed  the  original  autographs 
have  been  lost  for  ages  and  can  never  be  recovered.  How 
can  we  determine  whether  they  were  absolutely  errorless 
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or  not  ?  To  assume  that  it  must  be  so,  as  a  deduction  from 
a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  is  to  beg  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion”  (p.  242). 

Continuing  in  this  judicious  vein,  we  would  ask  Dr. 
Briggs  to  say  how,  except  from  some  a  priori  theory,  he 
knows  there  were  errors  in  the  original  autographs.  How 
can  he  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9  the  orig¬ 
inal  autograph  certainly  contained  an  error?  The  truth 
is  that  the  determination  of  the  existence  or  absence  of  an 
error  in  such  a  case  is  by  inference  drawn  from  the  known 
character  of  the  agents  employed.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  character  of  Matthew  as  an  author  and  historian, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  the  agents  and  means  through 
which  the  writing  has  been  transmitted,  the  question  is. 
Which  is  most  likely  to  have  made  the  error,  Matthew  or 
some  scribe?  For  our  own  part  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  error  is  most  likely  to  have  originated  in 
the  transcriptions.  The  character  of  Matthew  is  such 
that  in  this  case,  and  so  far  as  we  know  in  every  other 
case  in  which  fallibility  has  been  attributed  to  him  as  an 
author,  he  may  properly  be  permitted  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  This  is  ordinarily  considered  as  sufficient 
proof  of  an  author’s  accuracy,  that  is,  his  character  is  sus¬ 
tained  on  account  of  his  general  reputation,  unless  an  er¬ 
ror  is  definitely  proved. 

In  the  preceding  case  there  is  nothing  very  vital  at  stake 
except  the  general  reputation  of  the  inspired  writer.  We 
should  not  be  greatly  concerned  for  this  reputation,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  at  other  points  vital  doctrines  may 
depend  upon  it.  For  example,  with  reference  to  the  al¬ 
leged  discrepancy  between  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gos¬ 
pel  and  the  other  evangelists  respecting  the  time  of  eat¬ 
ing  the  Passover,  a  flat  contradiction  can  be  avoided  by 
use  of  one  of  two  or  three  hypotheses,  the  most  plausible 
of  which  is  the  assumption  that  the  phrase  “eat  the  pass- 
over”  has  considerable  elasticity — more  elasticity,  perhaps, 
than  extant  Greek  literature  may  distinctly  reveal.  But 
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as  it  is  an  elasticity  entirely  in  analogy  with  phrases  of 
that  sort  in  all  languages,  the  explanation  is  by  no  means 
a  strained  one.  The  alternative  is  to  suppose  that  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  scene  such  as  that  accompanying  the  last  Supper 
did  not  impress  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  beloved  apos¬ 
tle  so  as  to  be  retained  forever  afterward  vividly  in  mem¬ 
ory.  If  he  could  not  remember  with  ordinary  accuracy, 
whether  such  important  scenes  as  that  in  which  he  leaned 
upon  the  Saviour’s  bosom  and  at  Peter’s  instigation  asked. 
Who  is  to  betray  thee?  and  in  which  he  followed  the  Sa¬ 
viour  out  into  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane,  and  thence  af¬ 
ter  the  arrest  into  the  judgment-hall  itself,  to  witness  the 
scenes  of  the  mock  trial,  preceded  or  followed  the  Pass- 
over,  the  whole  credibility  of  the  fourth  Gospel  must  be 
greatly  impaired.  Any  ordinary  witness,  even  without 
inspiration,  could  not  fail  to  keep  in  his  mind  the  order  of 
such  tragic  events.  Without  being  open  to  the  charge, 
therefore,  of  being  “over-anxious”  to  defend  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  witnesses,  we  are  justified  in  allowing  the  pre¬ 
sumptions  of  the  case  largely  to  determine  our  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  rationalistic  critics  are  at  least  as  likely  to  be 
fallible  in  their  theories  and  interpretations  as  John  was  in 
his  remembrance  of  the  facts. 

Professor  Briggs  has  fallen,  we  think,  into  a  similar  mis¬ 
take  in  his  treatment  of  the  argument  concerning  the  ca¬ 
non  of  Scripture.  He  holds  that  it  is  “  the  authority  of 
God  himself,  speaking  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  and 
with  the  word  to  the  heart,  that  determines  that  the  wri¬ 
tings  are  infallible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  it  is 
their  inspiration  that  determines  their  canonicity”  (p.  75). 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Briggs  we  are  bound  to  say  that  this 
construction  of  his  views  is  derived  largely  from  various 
passages  in  his  “  Biblical  Studies,” '  to  which  he  so  often 
refers  in  the  more  general  and  popular  volume  under  con¬ 
sideration.  We  admit,however,the  danger  of  misinterpret¬ 
ing  his  views,  as  many  of  his  statements  appear  to  be  con- 
‘  See  especially,  pp.  26,  iii,  136,  160,  228,  408,  and  411. 
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tradictory  to  one  another,  and  in  places  he  seems  to  give 
a  weight  to  external  evidence  concerning  the  canon  which 
is  apparently  denied  in  others.  VVe  leave  it  to  Dr.  Briggs 
himself  to  show  that  his  views  are  in  reality  harmonious, 
and  that  he  does  not  throw  undue  discredit  upon  the  exter¬ 
nal  evidences.  At  any  rate,  we  are  shut  off  from  showing 
this  without  pressing  to  an  extreme  degree  such  per¬ 
sonal  presumptions  in  Dr.  Briggs’s  favor  as  he  is  unwill¬ 
ing  to  have  us  urge  in  behalf  of  the  inspired  writers  for 
the  sake  of  harmonizing  their  apparent  discrepancies. 

But  as  it  is,  we  understand  him  to  leave  out,  to  an  unwar¬ 
rantable  extent,  the  external  evidence.  The  ordinary  ar¬ 
gument  is  a  combined  and  cumulative  one  involving  both 
internal  and  external  evidence.  The  evidence  upon  which 
we  are  permitted  to  rely  for  our  confidence  in  the  canon- 
icity  of  a  book  in  the  Bible  is  not  solely  that  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  perception  of  its  inspiration.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  expect  from  the  Lord  such  a  quickening  of  our  spiritual 
faculties  that  they  will  be  enabled  always  to  detect  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  inspiration  in  a  literary  document  as  we  do  that  of 
musk  in  a  drawer.  To  expect  this  would  be  to  tempt 
providence  and  to  despise  the  gifts  and  opportunities  of 
reason  which  the  Creator  has  given  us.  The  very  fact 
that  Christianity  is  an  historical  religion  involves  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  dealing  with  it  historically,  and  of  acting 
upon  such  a  degree  of  certainty  as  historical  evidence  can 
afford.  Fortunately,  in  this  case  the  historical  evidence 
is  abundant,  and  the  confirmatory  evidence  furnished  by 
the  character  of  the  documents  is  ample.  Indeed  this  is 
a  part  of  the  historical  evidence.  We  do  not  deny  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit,  but  we  magnify  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  production  of  the  original  documents, 
and  somewhat  limit  the  character  of  its  work  at  subse¬ 
quent  stages  of  the  historical  development.  This  is  done 
on  ample  grounds  of  both  reason  and  revelation.  No 
other  class  of  religious  teachers  sustains  the  same  relation 
to  the  truths  of  the  gospel  as  did  the  company  that  were 
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with  Christ  on  earth  and  felt  the  first  impact  of  his  influ¬ 
ence.  The  importance  of  maintaining  this  principle  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  without  proper  respect  for  the  writings 
authorized  by  the  apostles,  the  church  is  deprived  of  the 
proper  regulative  forces  in  its  development.  The  oppo¬ 
site  view  unduly  depreciates  the  value  of  the  apostolic 
calling,  and  dangerously  magnifies  the  authority  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  Christian  consciousness  of  succeeding  ages. 

Professor  Briggs  very  positively  asserts  that  Dr.  War- 
field  cannot  prove  that  “  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  had  ‘  apostolic  origin  ’  and 
*  apostolic  gift’”  (p.  87).  Perhaps,  however,  Dr.  Briggs 
would  give  a  narrower  interpretation  to  “  apostolic  ori¬ 
gin  ”  than  Dr.  Warfield  would,  and  so  it  may  be  a  war 
over  words  which  does  not  touch  the  real  question.  But, 
from  many  things  which  Dr.  Briggs  says,  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  idea  of  what  constitutes  proof  differs  from 
that  of  Dr.  Warfield.  Doubtless,  Dr.  Warfield  holds 
that  the  degree  of  certainty  required  in  the  case  is  not 
absolute,  but  that  all  that  is  necessary  is,  in  legal  phrase, 
that  the  fact  should  be  proved  “  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty.”  Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  ra¬ 
tionalistic  critics  in  their  discussion  both  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  and  canonicity  of  various  parts  of  the  Bible  set  up 
unreasonable  standards  of  proof.  It  is  probably  true  that 
neither  Dr.  Warfield  nor  any  one  else  can  give  a  specific 
answer  to  all  the  objections  which  can  be  urged  against 
many  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  But  this  is  too  much  to 
ask.  Our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  forbids  specific 
explanations  of  many  things  that  may  have  been  clear 
enough  at  the  time.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  asked  at 
the  present  time  is  that  the  objections  be  shown  to  be 
such  that  more  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  might 
furnish  sufficient  explanation. 

Professor  Briggs  goes  on  to  say:  “  Are  we,  then,  to 
build  the  authority  of  the  divine  word  on  human  author¬ 
ity?  We  do  not  give  unquestioned  allegiance  to  the  ear- 
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ly  church  in  other  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  why 
should  we  grant  them  the  last  word  as  to  the  foundations 
of  our  faith  ?  .  .  .  No  historical  student  can  possibly  ac¬ 
cept  any  book  as  divinely  inspired  simply  because  the 
church  of  the  first  three  centuries  reached  that  conclusion 
(p.  8i).  Plainly  we  should  not  give  unquestioned  allegiance 
to  the  early  church  in  this  matter,  but  their  views  have 
been  questioned,  and  we  think  that  the  testimony  of  the 
early  church  as  to  what  books  contained  the  original  de¬ 
posit  of  the  Christian  revelation  has  been  shown  to  be  of 
the  very  highest  order,  and  worthy  to  command  the  al¬ 
legiance  of  succeeding  ages.  Protestants  have  all  along 
properly  and  wisely  made  a  distinction  between  the  later 
traditions  of  the  church  and  their  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  testimony  of  the  church 
during  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  to  the  plain  and 
obvious  facts  out  of  which  Christianity  has  developed. 
The  churches  to  whom  the  biblical  books  were  first  ad¬ 
dressed  are  their  proper  sponsors.  Coming  to  us  from 
them  they  are  like  documents  brought  into  court  from 
the  accredited  archives.  We  may  examine  them  to  see 
that  no  fraud  has  been  practised,  and  to  eliminate  the  er¬ 
rors  incident  to  transmission,  but  we  are  not  compelled  to 
go  back  to  the  foundations  to  prove  their  genuineness  as 
we  should  have  to  do  if  they  were  now  discovered  for  the 
first  time.  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  in 
such  a  case  ought  to  be.  The  very  character  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  often  urged  by  rationalistic  critics  as  a  ground 
for  rejecting  or  doubting  the  authenticity  of  almost  every 
book  of  the  New  Testament  reveals  the  unsoundness  of 
their  principles  of  procedure. 

The  outcome  of  Professor  Briggs’s  position  appears  in 
striking  light  on  page  i6o.  “The  conscience  of  a  child 
of  God  cannot  be  bound  by  anything  that  God  himself 
does  not  speak  in  his  holy  word  to  the  believer  himself. 
This  makes  the  Scriptures,  or  rather  God  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  only  arbiter.”  And  again  we  find  him  denying 
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that  saving  faith  has  anything  to  do  with  preliminary 
questions  of  biblical  criticism.  “  They  are  in  the  field  of 
scientific  theology.  Saving  faith  goes  directly  to  God, 
when  the  sacred  writings  are  presented  to  it ;  it  finds  God 
in  them  and  does  not  raise  or  consider  questions  of  criti 
cism  ”  (p.  150).  Are  we,  theq,  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  faith  may  recognize  as  infallible  what  criticism  has 
proved  to  be  false  ?  Shall  we  encourage  believers  to 
trust  in  the  spurious  passage  concerning  the  heavenly 
witnesses  because  they  may  find  in  it  something  on  which 
their  souls  can  feed  ?  Can  they  draw  divine  comfort 
from  it  when  they  see  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  in  its  genuineness?  Or  again,  is  saving  faith  so 
blind  to  the  results  of  criticism  that  it  must  ask  no  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  passage  that  describes  the  descent  of  an 
angel  to  trouble  the  Pool  of  Siloam  ?  Can  saving  faith 
go  on  to  build  itself  upon  the  foundations  of  Second 
Peter  if  science  is  compelled  to  believe  that  book  to 
be  a  forgery?  If  criticism  is  admitted  to  prove  that  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  were  not  written  by  Paul,  can  faith  still 
go  on  to  build  upon  the  foundations  there  laid,  as  though 
they  were  the  work  of  the  Master  Builder?  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  do  this. 

We  will  consider  only  one  other  point,  namely,  that  re¬ 
lating  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  especially  as  it 
concerns  the  doctrine  of  probation  after  death.  Dr. 
Briggs  declares  that  “  the  New  England  doctrine  of  the 
moral  government  of  God  is  only  a  democratic  twist  in 
the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  ”  and  that  its  doctrine 
of  probation  is  not  only  a  departure  from  the  older  Cal¬ 
vinism,  but  is  “  a  provincial  and  temporary  freak  in  theol¬ 
ogy  which  has  already  been  abandoned  by  thoughtful 
British  divines  and  which  will  soon  disappear  from  Amer¬ 
ican  theology.”  Still  farther  on  he  asserts  that  “if  this 
life  be  a  probation,  then  there  is  no  ground  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  ...or  in  sound  reason,  why  this  probation  should 
not  be  extended  into  the  middle  state  for  those  who  have 
VOL.  XLVII.  NO.  185. 
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had  no  probation  here  ”  (p.  218). 

Here  we  pause  to  remark  that  throughout  this  part  of 
the  discussion  our  author  is  confounding  two  questions 
that  should  be  kept  apart;  namely,  the  means  of  salvation 
open  to  actual  sinners  of  the  human  race,  and  those  open 
to  possible  or  probable  sinners  who  may  be  taken  into  the 
conditions  of  another  world  before  the  attainment  of  ac¬ 
tual  sin.  The  Bible  is  written  specially  for  the  former. 
About  the  latter  little  is  said,  and  so  there  is  little  direct 
revelation  by  which  to  limit  our  speculation  concerning 
their  fate.  It  is  lawful,  therefore,  concerning  the  fate  of 
those  who  die  in  infancy,  to  draw  inferences  from  the 
known  merciful  character  of  God.  We  may  therefore 
leave  the  question  of  the  salvation  of  infants  out  of  our 
discussion  for  the  present. 

But  we  cannot  consent  to  the  position  that  the  adult 
heathen  stand  substantially  on  the  same  plane  with  infants 
and  have  no  real  probation  in  this  life,  for  even,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  Briggs,  “  They  have  had  sufficient  of  the 
light  of  nature  to  condemn  them  as  sinners.”  The  whole 
paragraph  following  is  worthy  of  quotation  to  show  just 
the  position  taken.  “  If  this  life  is  a  probation  upon  which 
our  everlasting  future  depends,  then  in  order  to  have  a  fair 
trial  and  an  equitable  judgment,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
should  have  a  true  and  a  complete  probation.  The  lesser 
stages  of  probation  must  lead  up  to  the  higher  stages, 
until  every  opportunity  has  been  rejected  and  the  only 
unpardonable  sin  has  been  committed.  The  doctrine 
that  this  life  is  a  probation,  leads  inevitably  to  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  middle  state  is  a  still  larger  field  for 
probation,  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  race  who  have 
had  no  probation  here ;  in  which  we  must  conceive  of 
a  preaching  of  the  gospel,  regeneration,  faith,  justifi¬ 
cation,  and  the  entire  order  of  salvation  begun  and 
carried  on.  Those  who  take  the  contra-confessional  po¬ 
sition  that  this  life  is  a  probation,  have  no  ground  of 
resistance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  that  pro- 
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bation  in  the  middle  state,  until  all  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  either  of  accepting  Christ  as  their  Saviour  or  of 
committing  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  cannot  hold  probation  here  without  following  the 
Andover  theory  and  holding  probation  there.  Christian 
ethics  will  inevitably  -compel  every  probationist  to  be¬ 
come  an  out  and  out  probationist  for  this  world  and  for 
the  next”  (p.  220). 

We  should  note  at  this  point  that  much  confusion  has 
been  brought  into  the  discussion  of  this  question  by  an 
equivocal  sense  sometimes  given  to  the  word  “proba¬ 
tion,”  especially  by  the  Andover  men.  “  Probation  ”  may 
be  made  to  refer  to  the  testing  of  an  innocent  person  to 
see  if  he  will  withstand  temptation  and  refuse  to  sin.  In 
this  sense  the  race  was  practically  tried  in  Adam.  In  view 
of  the  result  in  Eden  we  may  regard  the  race  as  in  a  lost 
condition,  for  it  is  certain  beforehand  that  on  coming  to 
years  of  accountability  amid  the  conditions  of  this  world, 
every  human  being  will  succumb  to  temptation,  i.  e.,  will 
sin.  But  “  probation  ”  is  ordinarily  used  with  reference  to 
man’s  trial  under  the  system  of  grace.  God  offers  grace 
to  every  man,  and  tries  him  to  see  if  he  will  yield  to  the 
persuasions  of  mercy.  He  does  not  cut  the  barren  fig- 
tree  down  at  once,  but  digs  about  it  and  enriches  it  to  see 
if  it  will  not  under  such  treatment  bear  fruit.  It  is  this  gra¬ 
cious  probation  which  is  generally  meant  by  the  word. 
The  question  is.  How  shall  we  determine  the  limitations  of  « 
man’s  day  of  grace  ? 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession  upon  the  point,  and  however  incapable 
the  human  reason  may  be  of  solving  the  problem,  we  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  depart  from  what  appears  to  us  the 
plain  teachings  of  Scripture  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
are  not  ready  to  grant  that  the  limitations  of  man’s  ability 
to  fathom  the  Creator’s  purpose  upon  such  a  subject  are 
worthy  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  his  revealed  will  in  the 
matter.  Although  it  may  be  true  “  that  in  order  to  have 
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a  fair  trial  and  an  equitable  judgment,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  should  have  a  true  and  complete  probation,”  it  is  far 
from  being  demonstrated  as  true  that  “  the  lesser  stages  of 
probation  must  lead  up  to  the  higher  stages,  until  every 
opportunity  has  been  rejected  and  the  only  unpardonable 
sin  has  been  committed.”  It  is  not  true  that  those  who 
take  the  position  that  “  this  life  is  a  probation,  have  no 
ground  of  resistance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of 
that  probation  in  the  middle  state,  until  all  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  either  of  accepting  Christ  as  their  Saviour  or  of 
committing  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
These  assumptions  of  Dr.  Briggs  are  neither  first  truths 
of  the  reason  nor  necessary  inferences  drawn  from  premises 
which  are  self  evident.  It  is  not  true  that  a  sinner  has  a 
right  to  demand  an  extension  of  his  day  of  grace  until  he 
shall  have  had  opportunities  to  attain  the  stature  of  a  Ju¬ 
das  in  sin.  That  Scripture  is  not  to  be  controverted 
which  gives  the  Lord  the  right  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own.  And  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  grace  is  cer¬ 
tainly  his  own  prerogative.  These  positions  are,  we 
believe,  not  only  contrary  to  Scripture  and  devoid  of 
well-grounded  reason,  but  are  extremely  hazardous  to 
souls.  To  build  up  in  the  minds  of  men  a  false  belief 
upon  such  a  point  as  this  is  no  slight  responsibility. 

Again,  in  the  same  connection.  Dr.  Briggs  asks,  “  If  the 
divine  grace  may  be  applied  to  the  millions  of  infants  dy¬ 
ing  in  infancy,  why  not  also  to  the  adult  heathen?  ”  (F.  221.) 
We  answer,  because  the  adult  heathen  have  committed 
sin,  and  the  infants  have  not.  The  one  class  has  attained 
to  moral  accountability,  and  the  other  has  not.  But  this 
question  leads  to  a  consideration  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  views 
concerning  human  ability.  Upon  this  point  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  face  of  it  that  Dr.'  Crosby  is  right  in  affirming, 
and  Dr.  Briggs  wrong  in  impliedly  denying,  that  “  every 
man  has  the  full  ability  to  accept  or  reject  the  gospel  of 
salvation.  .  .  .  The  ability  to  exercise  this  faith  is  given 
to  all.  .  .  .”  The  demands  of  God  upon  man  are  not  un- 
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reasonable.  They  that  have  sinned  without  the  law  shall 
be  judged  without  the  law.  They  that  have  sinned  in 
comparative  ignorance  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes. 
“  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according 
to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not  ” 
(2  Cor.  viii.  12).  It  is  a  misleading  view  of  sin  to  which 
Dr.  Briggs  gives  countenance  when,  as  on  page  109,  he 
represents  some  sins  of  man  as  small.  “  It  is  not  so  easy,” 
he  says,  “as  it  used  to  be  to  think  that  for  any  act  of  sin, 
however  small  its  importance,  relatively  speaking,  the  sin¬ 
ner  must  suffer  in  hell  fire  forever,  unless  redeemed  by 
the  grace  of  God.”  But  it  is  not  riecessary  to  suppose,  as 
this  sentence  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  punishments 
of  the  future  world  are  all  equal  in  degree.  Furthermore 
how  great  the  guilt  of  sin  may  be  in  one’s  view  depends 
upon  his  conception  of  the  native  powers  of  man.  If,  like 
Dr.  Briggs  above,  one  conceives  of  the  condition  of 
adult  heathen  before  the  law  to  be  altogether  like  that  of 
infants  who  have  had  no  ability  and  no  opportunity  to 
act,  we  admit  that  he  will  not  find  it  easy  to  believe  in 
their  eternal  punishment  for  the  deeds  committed  in  the 
body,  especially  if  he  make  no  provision  in  his  thought 
for  grades  of  punishment. 

The  heathen  are  not  represented  in  the  Bible  as  so  ig¬ 
norant  and  devoid  of  light  as  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Briggs  as¬ 
serts  and  implies.  But  while  not  having  the  positive  law 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  they  are  represented  as  being  a  law 
unto  themselves.  It  is  declared  by  the  apostle  Paul,  that 
“  the  invisible  things  of  him  [God]  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived  through  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  everlasting  power  and  di¬ 
vinity;  that  they  may  be  without  excuse”  (Rom.  i.  20). 
And  after  the  fearful  enumeration  of  the  sins  of  heathen¬ 
dom,  it  is  asserted  that  they  “  knowing  the  ordinance  of 
God,  that  they  which  practised  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  also  consent  with  them 
that  practise  them”  (ver.  32).  The  light  of  nature  is  not  de- 
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preciated  by  the  sacred  writers,  however  much  they  may 
emphasize  and  extol  the  brightness  of  revelation’s  clearer 
rays.  We  are  not  of  course  to  suppose  that  the  light  of 
nature  gives  the  heathen  power  to  do  impossible  things  ; 
such  as,  for  example,  to  believe  distinctly  on  him  of  whom 
they  have  never  heard  and  of  whose  existence  they  have 
had  no  definite  evidence,  and  we  need  not  be  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  this  will  be  required  of  them.  According  to  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  man  is  required  to  be  faithful  only 
according  to  the  talents  given  him.  If  he  is  faithful  over 
a  few  things,  he  will  be  eventually  ruler  over  many. 
Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  essential  thing  on  man’s  part 
in  determining  his  salvation  is  the  willing  mind.  If  he 
have  that,  all  the  rest  will  in  due  time  follow. 

It  is  in  line  with  these  positions  of  Dr.  Briggs  that  he 
should  reject  the  idea  of  a  private  judgment  upon  men  at 
death.  This  follows  partly,  we  surmise,  from  his  self¬ 
contradictory  and  confused  views  of  sanctification, — an 
attainment  which  in  one  place  he  holds  cannot  be  fully 
reached  until  the  day  of  general  judgment.  But  we  may 
be  permitted,  on  Dr.  Briggs’s  view  of  the  process  (as  given 
in  one  connection),  to  doubt  if  it  is  completed  even  then. 
For  example,  on  page  147  we  read  :  “  Immediate  sanctifi¬ 
cation  at  death  is  an  error  added  on  to  the  orthodox  doc¬ 
trine  of  sanctification  that  makes  it  inconsistent  and  virtu¬ 
ally  destroys  it.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  sanctification  goes 
on  after  death  in  the  middle  state,  until  it  is  perfected 
there,  and  man  is  prepared  by  the  processes  of  grace  for 
the  final  judgment.”  Yet  on  the  following  page  we  find 
him  saying,  “  The  time  is  coming,  as  we  believe,  when  the 
church  and  individual  Christians  may  be  able  to  attain 
that  ideal  holiness  in  this  life.  Entire  sanctification  is 
commanded  and  held  up  as  the  ideal  of  Christianity ; 
and  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  a  possibility  under  divine 
grace ;  and  that  possibility  will  ultimately  be  attained.” 

There  is  certainly  confusion  here  somewhere.  If  sanc¬ 
tification  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  attained  in  this  life,  is 
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there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  hinder  its  be¬ 
ing  completed  in  all  believers  when  they  are  called 
into  the  scenes  of  the  future  world  ?  Surely  our  limited 
vision  cannot  penetrate  the  veil  which  hangs  between  us 
and  the  future  so  as  to  lay  down  in  such  a  matter  rules 
for  the  divine  activity  there.  •  It  is  certainly  going  far  be¬ 
yond  the  legitimate  province  of  man’s  unaided  reason  to 
say,  as  Dr.  Briggs  does,  that  “  If  our  eternal  weal  or  woe 
is  to  be  determined  by  a  private  judgment  at  death  the 
ultimate  public  judgment  is  reduced  to  a  mere  ceremony, 
confirming  in  public  the  judgment  that  had  been  privately 
given  to  the  sinner  centuries  and  possibly  millenniums  be¬ 
fore  ”  (p.  igS).  On  this  view  of  the  case  one  might  well 
doubt  the  propriety  of  any  general  judgment  at  all. 

But  we  had  supposed  that  there  might  be  deeper  rea¬ 
sons  for  that  solemn  event  than  those  connected  with  the 
determination  of  the  character  of  men  after  the  manner  of 
a  competitive  examination.  From  a  variety  of  consid¬ 
erations  we  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  general 
judgment  is  needed  chiefly  for  governmental  reasons. 
The  solemn  and  imposing  scenes  of  that  day  are  for  the 
instruction  of  the  universe  and  not  for  the  information  of 
the  individuals  judged  or  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  more  and  more  evident  that  the  views  here  advo¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Briggs  concerning  the  continuance  of  the 
offers  of  grace  after  death  are  logically  connected  with 
the  views  regarding  the  other  two  doctrinal  points  which 
we  have  had  under  notice.  The  doctrine  of  continued  pro¬ 
bation  is  a  corollary  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  erroneous  view  con¬ 
cerning  the  natural  inability  of  the  human  will.  This  so 
minimizes  the  sin  which  is  committed  merely  under  the 
light  of  nature,  that  the  sins  of  the  heathen  world  can  be 
called  small  offences,  and  God  can  be  represented  as  a  ty¬ 
rant  if  he  does  not  indefinitely  extend  the  offers  of  grace 
until  equal  advantages  have  been  enjoyed  by  all.  To 
maintain  these  positions  as  a  part  of  the  doctrinal  system 
of  revelation,  it  is  necessary  to  tone  down  the  interpreta- 
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tion  of  a  prominent  and  important  class  of  Scripture 
texts,  and  in  general  to  remove  from  Christianity  many  of 
the  characteristics  which  mark  it  as  a  system  of  grace 
and  an  historical  religion.  The  Scriptures  seem  to  teach 
that  the  main  revelations  of  the  divine  will  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  few  epochs  in  hun^an  history,  and  that  large  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  spread  of  these  truths  and  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  is  from  generation 
to  generation  laid  upon  those  who  enjoy  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace.  That  is,  the  propagation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  by  a  truly  historical  process  in  which  the 
natural  means  are  pressed  to  the  utmost  in  conjunction 
with  an  orderly  system  of  supernatural  co-operation  and 
aid.  Thus  the  Bible,  as  an  objective  fact  of  revelation, 
has  attained  in  Protestant  countries  its  supreme  impor¬ 
tance,  and  has  been  at  once  the  inspiration  and  regulator  of 
all  Christian  activity.  In  the  formation  of  true  Christian 
faith,  the  Bible  is  supreme,  not  secondary.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  confound  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit 
with  those  of  a  specific  character  which  were  bestowed 
upon  the  men  chosen  to  be  the  immediate  recipients  of 
the  great  revelation. 

Nor  can  we  close  without  a  single  word  concerning  the 
important  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  continued  probation 
upon  the  activities  of  the  church.  If  the  doctrine  is  true, 
of  course  it  should  be  accepted.  But  its  influence  is 
likely  to  be  so  serious,  that,  if  it  is  a  false  doctrine,  one 
incurs  grave  responsibility  who  either  advocates  it,  or 
from  indifference  allows  it  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  the  same  as  the  papal  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
though  some  of  the  ill-guarded  statements  of  Professor 
Briggs  would  seem  to  show  that  in  his  own  mind  there 
is  a  close  affinity  between  the  two ;  since  he  rejects  the 
idea  of  a  fixity  in  man’s  destiny  after  death  and  before  the 
general  judgment  on  the  ground  that  “  it  would  assign 
the  rewards  and  penalties  centuries  before  they  were 
earned”  (p.  198),  thus  removing  the  rewards  of  the  judg- 
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ment  day  from  the  realm  of  grace  to  that  of  works.  This, 
also,  his  doctrine  of  sanctification  would  seem  to  do. 
Without,  however,  pressing  this  point  of  similarity,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  emphasizing  the  fact  that  Protestants 
have  purchased  their  freedom  from  bondage  to  the  papal 
doctrine  of  purgatory  and  of  prayers  for  the  dead  at  a 
great  price,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  surrender 
this  vantage-ground  without  long  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  Just  as  surely  as  effect  follows  cause  will  this  bur¬ 
densome  yoke  of  Catholicism  fall  upon  the  necks  of  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  if  they  accept  the  views  advocated  by 
Dr.  Briggs  concerning  the  middle  state,  unless  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them  there  is  a  general  abandoning  of  their  doc¬ 
trine  of  prayer.  So  long  as  any  body  of  people  continue 
to  believe  that  God  hears  and  answers  prayer  for  legiti¬ 
mate  objects,  and  that  the  advantage  of  prayer  is  more 
than  that  arising  from  the  subjective  influence  on  him  who 
offers  it,  they  will  continue  to  pray  for  the  dead,  if  the 
dead  are  supposed  to  be  still  on  probationary  ground.  In 
view  of  the  history  of  the  subject  in  the  papal  church  it 
is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  corruptions  which  go  hand 
in  hand  with  this  unscriptural  and  most  pernicious  doc¬ 
trine.  The  urgency  of  the  Bible  is  all  for  the  living.  By 
so  much  as  believers  shall  be  burdened  with  the  care  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  will  they  be  hindered  from  bestow¬ 
ing  effort  upon  those  within  their  reach. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

I. 

RECENT  WORKS  ON  THE  ATONEMENT.* 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  F.  MAGOUN,  D.  D.,  GRINNELL,  IOWA. 

In  an  account  of  the  Baptist  work  in  Sweden  by  P.  A.  Nordell,  I).  I)., 
(New  York  Examiner)  it  is  stated,  that  the  Baptist  churches  there  are  one  in 
doctrine,  and  that  “  a  constant  struggle  has  been  maintained  against  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  influential  Free  Church,  which,  in  point  of  doctrine,  corresponds 
very  closely  with  the  Andover  wing  of  American  Congregationalism,  but  is 
marked  by  a  far  more  enthusiastic  religious  activity.”  A  vague  American 
echo  of  Waldenstroem  appears  in  a  late  number  of  the  Andover  Revicxv, — 
“  The  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ:  the  New  Testament  Doctrine,”  by  Lyman  Ab¬ 
bott,  D.  D.  He  makes  three  points  vs.  the  evangelical  view  :  (i)  The 

blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  life  of  Christ.  His 
character, — not  the  drops  that  fell  on  Calvary,  but  “his  individuality, 
his  personality.”  The  world  is  saved,  not  by  a  “plan  of  salvation,"  but 
“by  Christ  himself.”  This  leaves  out  any  propitiating  work  of  Christ  for 
men,  and  substitutes  therefor  a  mere  exhibition  of  himself,  producing  a 
mere  subjective  effect  in  us.  It  goes  farther  from  the  New  Testament  than 
Waldenstroem’s  theory  of  blood-contact  with  spirit,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Jamieson.  (2)  W\%  character  as  "  transmittible  \f\'  is  represented  by  Christ’s 
blood,  like  heredity  in  physical  life,  a  character  received  by  men  “almost  un¬ 
consciously,”  the  “blood  of  God,  as  it  were  [?]  ”  (like  qualities  inherited 
along  the  lines  of  pedigree),  by  which  we  are  “adopted  into  the  very  gen¬ 
eration  of  Divinity.”  (3)  But  this  “  transmitted  life  is  poured  out  for  us,” 
as  well  as  made  “a  part  of  our  own  nature.”  Not  by  something  suffered 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  but  by  His  “life,  personality,  character,  divin¬ 
ity,”  “poured  out  [into  ours?].”  Here  again,  in  indefinite,  elusive,  mis¬ 
leading  form,  the  mysticism  of  Jamieson  reappears.  It  is  plumply  denied 
that  we  are  saved  by  any  thing  vicarious,  whether  expiation,  substitution, 
or  atonement,  for  these  words  do  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  But  it 
is  noteworthy  that  “  propitiation,”  which  is  in  the  New  Testament,  both 
word  and  idea,  is  ignored.  For  the  clear  and  gracious  meaning  which  Paul 
>  [This  is  a  note  to  page  23,  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place. — Eds.] 
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and  John  give  to  it,  we  have  the  indefinite  speculative  theory  referred  to 
above,  with  its  perversion  of  Scripture  terms,  and  nullification  of  their  legit¬ 
imate  signification.  But  no  one  has  directly  and  successfully  emptied  Scrip¬ 
ture  of  the  idea  of  divine  propitiation  for  human  sin.  It  is  the  stem  and 
trunk  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  substitutionary,  vicarious,  expiatory  atone¬ 
ment,  and  refuses  to  surrender  its  dominant  place  in  the  gospel. 


II. 

PAULINE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  W.  GILMORE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  LATE  OF  KOREAN 
ROYAL  COLLEGE,  SEOUL,  KOREA. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  lately  been  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  “  hy¬ 
pothetical  period  ”  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  course  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  excursions  into  fields  other  than  the  one  immediately  under  study 
were  suggested.  One  inquiry  thus  opened  was.  What  light  would  be  af¬ 
forded  on  the  question  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  by  a  comparison  of  the  conditional  sentence  as  found  therein  and  in 
some  writing  generally  conceded  to  be  by  St.  Paul  ?  This  might  prove 
somewhat  new,  as  not  a  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  on  a  purely 
grammatical  argument.  Of  course  the  results  would  not  be  decisive.  But  if 
they  proved  to  be  in  the  direction  indicated  by  other  arguments,  the  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  cumulati\e.  and  thus  contribute  something  towards  a  final 
settlement ;  while  if  opposed,  some  reason  why  usage  should  differ  might 
be  found,  or  else  the  indication  would  be  that  conclusions  already  reached 
might  have  to  be  modified.  It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  though  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  not  always  great,  yet  all  pointed  in  one  direction,  and  that  one 
corroborative  of  the  general  consensus  against  Pauline  authorship. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  argument  based  on  this  study  is 
purely  grammatical,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  lexical  argument  usually 
employed  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  It  depends  on  the  forms  of 
sentences,  not  on  the  words  employed. 

Seven  forms  of  conditions  are  found,  temporal  conditions  and  indefinite 
relatives  with  av  in  the  protasis  being  considered  apart  from  the  “vivid  fu¬ 
ture  ”  and  “  present  general  ”  conditions, for  greater  clearness,  although  they 
can  be  classed  under  those  forms.  The  book  chosen  for  comparison  was 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  the  character  of  the  contents  more 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  while  the  extent 
of  the  text  is  not  much  greater.  The  text  used  was  that  of  Westcott  and 
Hort,  in  which  Romans  occupies  about  twenty-six  pages,  and  Hebrews 
twenty-one. 

Professor  Goodwin’s  classification  of  the  hypothetical  period,  and,  in  the 
main,  his  terminology,  will  be  used. 
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Of  temporal  conditions  having  av  joined  to  some  temporal  particle 
(oTf,  fwf,  etc.)  and  the  subjunctive  mood  in  the  protasis,  there  were  found  in 
Romans  three,  one  of  which  is  a  quotation — and  therefore  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  ;  while  in  Hebrews  only  two  were  noted,  of  which  one  was  a 
quotation.  The  ratio  of  occurrence  in  Romans,  then,  is  one  to  every  thir¬ 
teen  pages  ;  in  Hebrews,  one  to  twenty-one  pages. 

Of  indefinite  relatives  joined  to  av  and  the  subjunctive,  in  Romans  four 
exist,  of  which  three  are  quotations,  while  in  Hebrews  no  example  was 
noted.  The  indications  thus  far,  it  will  be  seen,  are  exceedingly  slight,  and 
alone  can  form  no  basis  for  argument. 

Of  the  “vivid  future”  form  of  condition.  Romans  contains  eleven  in¬ 
stances,  three  of  which  are  quotations:  Hebrews  affords  only  six  instances, 
four  of  them  quotations.  Here  the  evidence  is  more  decisive,  since  Rom¬ 
ans  contains  one  such  condition  properly  chargeable  to  the  author  for  every 
three  pages,  while  Hebrews  has  only  one  to  each  ten  pages. 

Romans  contains  seven  cases  of  the  “present  general  supposition,”  none 
of  which  are  quoted;  Hebrews  has  only  three,  one  a  quotation.  The  ratio 
here  is,  for  Romans  one  to  every  four  pages;  for  Hebrews,  one  for  every  ten. 
It  is  therefore  noticeable  that  St.  Paul  has  a  fondness  for  the  subjunctive 
which  is  displayed  in  a  much  less  marked  degree  by  the  author  of  the  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  next  form  to  come  under  examination  is  the  “particular  supposi¬ 
tion,”  as  Professor  Goodwin  has  termed  it,  or  the  “logical,”  as  others  have 
named  it.  It  is  a  form  especially  frequent  in  Pauline  writings,  occurring 
more  often  than  all  others  put  together.  Romans  contains  thirty-three 
cases,  while  only  eight  are  found  in  Hebrews.  This  seems  to  the  writer  to 
be  a  very  marked  difference,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  mentioned 
above,  that  this  form  of  condition  is  so  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul.  None 
of  the  above  are  quotations,  and  so  are  indicative  of  a  real  difference  in 
style  of  argumentation. 

It  seemed  worth  while  to  note  also  the  occurrence  of  ei  fiij  (verb  omitted) 
with  the  meaning  “but.”  Romans  has  this  five  times  and  Hebrews  once, 
the  ratio  of  frequency  being  about  four  to  one. 

The  last  form  to  call  fqr  attention  is  the  “  impliedly  unfulfilled.”  Romans 
has  of  this  only  two  examples,  one  of  which  is  a  quotation;  while  Hebrews 
has  four,  none  quoted.  Ratio:  Romans,  one  to  twenty-six  pages;  Hebrews, 
one  to  every  five  pages. 

But  the  difference  in  frequency  of  occurrence  is  not  the  most  significant 
feature  in  connection  with  this  form  of  condition  in  the  two  writings.  An 
examination  of  Romans  vii.  7  will  show  that  the  av  which  should  appear  in 
an  apodosis  of  this  form  is  missing.^  In  all  the  Pauline  Epistles  this  kind 
of  condition  occurs  only  six  times,  once  as  a  quotation,  and  in  two  of  the 
five  chargeable  to  St.  Paul,  av  of  the  apodosis  is  missing.  This  omission  is 
striking  and  unusual,  as  it  is  the  classic  mark  of  this  particular  form  of  hy¬ 
pothesis.  It  will  be  noted  that,  in  contrast  to  this  departure  by  St.  Paul 
from  classic  models,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  always  writes 
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the  full  form  of  the  conclusion.  This  is  in  accord  with  what  has  been  noted 
by  the  commentators  of  the  carefulness  of  construction  shown  by  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews, 

The  general  result  may  be  presented  to  the  eye  thus  : — 


Kind  ok  Condition. 

ROMANS. 

HEBREWS. 

RATIO  OF  OC¬ 
CURRENCE 

TO  PAGES. 

Total  Occurrence . . . 

Quotations . 

Total  Occurrence . . . 

Quotations . 

JO 

0 

3 

a> 

3 

U1 

• 

Hebrews . 

Temporal  conditions,  with  ai'-f  siibj.. . 

3 

I 

I 

B 

Indefinite  relatives,  “  “  “  . . 

4 

3 

— 

B 

Vivid  future  suppositions . 

II 

3 

6 

B 

Present  general  “  , . 

7 

3 

B 

Particular  suppositions . 

33 

B 

8 

B 

t\  ftii,  verb  omitted . 

5 

■1 

Impliedly  unfulfilled . 

2 

B 

B 

B 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  difference  in  style,  sometimes  very 
slight,  but  still  existing,  all  along  the  line.  In  some  of  the  forms  of  condi¬ 
tion  the  divergence  is  so  slight  that  from  them  alone  no  case  could  be  made 
out.  But  when  a  difference  in  the  forms  is  seen  to  exist,  each  case  adds  its 
weight  to  the  rest,  and  the  whole  makes  what  seems  to  the  writer  strong  tes¬ 
timony  corroborative  of  the  general  opinion  reached  on  other  grounds  of  a 
non-Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 


III. 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  W.  GILMORE. 

Although  the  authorship  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  now  generally 
conceded  to  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  one 
or  two  confirmatory  indications  gathered  in  the  course  of  grammatical  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  New  Testament,  which  peculiarities  I  have  not  seen  remarked 
on.  These  are  connected  with  the  use  of  ctJf,  and  are  noteworthy  as  occur¬ 
ring  only  in  these  two  books. 
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In  two  passages  (Luke  iv.  42  and  Acts  ix.  38)  we  find  fwf  employed  with  the 
genitive  of  person  after  verbs  of  motion,  where  in  classic  Greek  we  should 
have  cjf  with  the  accusative.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  these  are  the  only  in¬ 
stances  of  such  a  use  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
construction  once  in  each  book  and  nowhere  else  seems  to  me  strong  evi¬ 
dence  of  sameness  of  origin. 

Another  finger  pointing  in  the  same  direction  is  the  employment  in  Luke 
and  Acts  of  ewf  before  and  in  conjunction  with  a  preposition.  The  pas¬ 
sages  in  question  are  Luke  xxiv.  50  (jr/xif);  Acts  xxvi.  ii  (eif);  and  xvii. 
14  (eTTt).  It  is  remarkable  that  peculiarities  of  style  so  marked  should  be 
found  in  these  books  and  no  others  of  the  New  Testament,  if  they  are  not 
the  work  of  the  same  author. 

One  other  singular  usage  going  with  the  above  is  the  employment  of  etJf 
as  a  preposition  before  indeclinable  nouns.  See  Luke  ii.  15  and  Acts  xiii. 
20.  Matthew  (chap,  xviii.  21-22)  uses  ctJf  before  indeclinable  numerals, 
but  no  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament  employs  it  with  indeclinable 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mental  Evolution  in  Man.  Origin  of  Human  Faculty.  By  George 

John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  author  of  “Animal  Intelligence,” 

“  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.”  New  York  :  D,  Appleton  &  Co. 

1889.  (pp.  viii.  452.  6jx4f ) 

As  has  long  been  recognized,  all  thorough-going  theories  of  evolution 
meet  with  what  seem  to  the  larger  part  of  mankind  insuperable  difficulties 
at  three  points  :  i.  In  the  origin  of  matter,  which  must  have  been  miracu¬ 
lous  if  it  is  not  permitted  to  take  refuge  in  pure  pantheism.  2.  In  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  life,  since  spontaneous  generation  has  so  far  utterly  failed  of  receiv¬ 
ing  any  proof,  and  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  not-living  and  the  living  to  all 
appearance  are  separated  by  a  gulf  which  cannot  be  crossed  by  any  con¬ 
ceivable  natural  means.  3.  The  origin  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
human  soul. 

We  do  not  know  just  how  Mr.  Romanes,  who  counts  himself  a  thorough¬ 
going  evolutionist,  would  account  for  the  origin  of  matter  with  all  its  con¬ 
geries  of  forces  and  its  ordained  lines  of  development.  From  some  of  his 
more  fugitive  utterances  we  understand  that  he  disclaims  the  principles  of 
materialism,  and  seeks  relief  in  a  spiritualistic  monism,  and  would  regard 
matter  as  but  a  form  of  mind,  and  would  press  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
immanence  to  its  extreme  limits.  But  upon  this  point  he  says  nothing  in 
the  present  volume,  and  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  difficulties  and'  in- 
consistencies  in  which  the  evolutionist  is  involved  on  this  theory.  Nor 
does  the  author,  in  this  volume,  express  himself  with  regard  to  the  transi¬ 
tion  in  nature  from  the  mechanical  to  the  vital  forces.  Indeed  he  could  not 
say  much  upon  this  point,  except  to  admit  that  it  is  a  subject  at  present  be¬ 
yond  the  domain  of  science,  and  that  the  bridge  supposed  to  span  the 
chasm  was  broken  down  so  long  ago  that  no  vestiges  of  it  at  the  present 
time  lemain. 

But  supposing  himself  safely  past  these  critical  places,  and  assuming  that 
the  reader  will  readily  grant  the  evolution  of  matter  from  the  original  mind 
of  the  universe,  and  the  evolution  of  life  from  the  material  forces  of  nature, 
Mr.  Romanes  concentrates  his  attention  upon  the  question  of  the  natural 
evolution  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  He  does  this,  sup¬ 
posing,  with  good  reason,  that  if  he  can  overcome  the  objections  at  this 
point  it  will  go  far  toward  removing  objections  at  other  points.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  this  part  of  the  problem  of  evolution,  Mr.  Romanes  is  now  pre-eminent 
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both  in  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  prepare  himself  for  the  task  and  in  the 
ability  and  fairness  with  which  he  conducts  it.  As  a  part  of  his  scheme  he 
has  already  published,  besides  the  present  volume,  works  upon  "Animal 
Intelligence ’’ and  "Mental  Evolution  of  Animals,”  and  proposes  to  pub¬ 
lish  volumes  in  the  future  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  intellect,  emotions, 
volition,  morals,  and  religion.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  portion  of  his  work  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  realms  of  vo¬ 
lition,  morals,  and  religion.  But  the  present  undertaking  in  the  volume  on 
"  The  Origin  of  Human  Faculty  ”  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  has 
drawn  heavily  upon  the  abundant  resources  of  the  writer,  putting  him  upon 
his  mettle  at  every  point. 

Mr.  Romanes  supposes  that  he  traces  a  significant  parallelism  between 
the  intellectual  development  in  the  ascending  orders  of  animals  and  that  in 
the  infant  of  the  human  species  in  the  first  few  months  of  its  development. 
To  animals  he  ascribes  a  series  both  of  emotional  and  intellectual  activi¬ 
ties,  reaching  as  high  in  the  order  of  complexity  as  those  attained  by  the  child 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  months.  He  believes  that  the  echinodermata  exercise 
memory  ;  that  the  larvae  of  insects  possess  primary  instincts  and  exhibit  sur¬ 
prise  and  fear ;  that  mollusks  exercise  association  by  contiguity  ;  that  in¬ 
sects  and  spiders  recognize  their  offspring,  have  some  parental  affection  and 
social  feeling,  exercise  pugnacity,  industry,  and  curiosity  ;  that  reptiles  and 
cephalopods  recognize  their  friends  and  their  enemies  ;  that  the  hymen- 
optera  are  able  to  communicate  their  ideas  and  to  feel  the  bond  of  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  that  birds  recognize  pictures,  understand  words,  and  dream,  and  have 
the  emotions  connected  with  emulation,  pride,  resentment,  aesthetic  love  of 
ornament,  and  terror ;  that  the  carnivora,  rodents,  and  ruminants  appre¬ 
ciate  to  some  extent  the  construction  of  machinery,  and  experience  the  emo¬ 
tions  connected  with  grief,  hate,  cruelty,  and  benevolence;  that  monkeys  and 
elephants  use  tools  to  some  extent,  and  are  moved  with  the  feelings  of  re¬ 
venge  and  rage  ;  and  finally  that  anthropoid  apes  and  dogs  have  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  conscience  and  an  indefinite  idea  of  morality,  and  exhibit  the  feelings 
associated  with  shame,  remorse,  deceitfulness,  and  whatever  is  ludicrous. 
This  is  as  high  a  point  of  development,  our  author  contends,  as  is  attained 
by  the  child  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months.  According,  therefore,  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  from  gradual  approach,  he  maintains  that  we  cannot  in  logical  con¬ 
sistency  refuse  to  supply  the  other  rounds  in  the  ladder  which  by  some  ad¬ 
verse  fate  are  acknowledged  to  be  absent,  and  so  maintain  the  solidarity  of 
the  animal  creation  and  a  true  brotherhood  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals. 

In  the  present  volume  a  large  part  of  the  author’s  effort  is  spent  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  answer  the  arguments  urged  against  his  theory  by  Max  Muller 
and  others  from  the  phenomena  of  language  ;  and  he  is  led  boldly  to 
take  the  position  that  the  reason  why  the  child  after  the  age  of  fifteen 
months  is  enabled  to  part  company  with  the  parrot,  who  can  talk,  and  the 
dog,  who  can  reason,  is  that  the  parrot  cannot  "  perceive  the  resemblance 
of  images  and  pictures  to  the  objects  which  they  are  intended  to  represent 
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that  is,  the  receptual  intelligence  of  the  parrot  is  deficient.  That  is  all. 
But  the  dog  has  a  higher  degree  of  receptual  intelligence.  “Therefore,  if 
dogs,  like  parrots,  had  happened  to  be  able  to  articulate,  and  so  to  learn  the 
use  of  denotative  names,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  ac¬ 
companied  the  growing  child  through  a  somewhat  further  reach  of  connota- 
tive  utterance  than  is  the  case  with  the  only  animals  which  present  the  ana¬ 
tomical  conditions  required  for  the  imitation  of  articulate  sounds.  Both 
dogs  and  monkeys  are  able,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  understand 
these  sounds  :  that  is  to  say,  they  can  learn  the  meanings  of  an  astonishing 
number  of  denotative  names,  and  also  be  taught  to  apprehend  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  extension  of  connotative  significance.  Consequently,  if  they 
could  but  imitate  these  sounds,  after  the  manner  of  a  parrot,  it  is  certain 
that  they  would  greatly  distance  the  parrot  in  this  matter  of  receptual  con¬ 
notation  ”  (p.  402). 

Mr.  Romanes  frankly  admits  that  “it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind 
that  it  is  able  to  think  about  its  own  ideas  as  such,  consciously  to  combine 
and  elaborate  them,  intentionally  to  develop  higher  products  out  of  less 
highly  developed  constituents  ”  (p.  396);  and  that  concepts,  properly  so 
called,  that  is  the  general,  abstract,  and  notional  ideas  of  Locke,  are  the 
unique  prerogative  of  man.  The  power  of  forming  these  concepts  and 
elaborating  these  ideas  depends  “  on  the  faculty  of  self-consciousness, 
whereby  the  mind  is  able,  as  it  were,  to  stand  apart  from  itself,  to  render 
one  of  its  states  objective  to  others,  and  thus  to  contemplate  its  own  ideas 
as  such  ”  (p.  396).  In  the  presence  of  this  difficulty  our  author  is  somewhat 
appalled,  but  he  attempts  to  escape  it  by  asserting  we  are  not  concerned 
with  the  philosophy  of  self-consciousness.  “How  is  it,”  he  says,  “that 
such  a  faculty  as  self-consciousness  is  possible  ;  what  it  is  that  can  thus  be 
simultaneously  the  subject  and  the  object  ;  whether  or  not  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  great  abyss  of  personality  can  ever  be  fathomed  ;  these  and  all 
such  questions  are  quite  alien  to  the  scope  of  the  present  work.”  But,  he 
adds  further  along,  “  every  one  agrees  in  regarding  the  possibility  of  self- 

consciousness  to  be  given  in  the  faculty  of  language . It  is  as  certain 

as  the  science  of  psychology  can  make  it  that  within  the  four  corners  of 
human  experience  a  self-conscious  personality  cannot  be  led  up  to  it  in  any 
other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  language.  For  it  is  by  language 
alone  that,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  knowing,  a  mind  is  rendered 
capable  of  so  far  fixing — or  rendering  definite  to  itself — its  own  ideas,  as  to 
admit  of  any  subsequent  contemplation  of  them  as  ideas.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  marking  ideas  by  names  that  the  faculty  of  conceptual  thought  is 
rendered  possible”  (p.  397). 

This  leads  our  author  to  the  position  already  indicated,  “  that  language 
is  quite  as  much  the  antecedent  as  it  is  the  consequent  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness,”  and  to  the  development  of  this  position  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted, 
in  which  he  takes  the  position  that  self-consciousness  is  a  gradual  attain¬ 
ment.  “  Nevertheless  ”  (and  we  call  upon  the  reader  to  mark  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  candid  concession)  “  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
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when  this  growth  has  attained  a  certain  point,  it  makes  so  to  speak,  a  sud¬ 
den  leap  of  progress,  which  may  be  taken  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  mind  as  the  act  of  birth  does  to  that  of  the  body.  In 
neither  case  is  the  development  anything  like  completed.  Midway  between 
the  slowly  evolving  phases  in  utero  and  the  slowly  evolving  phases  of  after 
growth,  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  human  body  a  great  and  sudden  change 
at  the  moment  when  it  first  becomes  separated  from  that  of  its  parent,  and 
so,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  human  mind. 
Midway  between  the  gradual  evolution  of  receptual  ideation  and  the  no  less 
gradual  evolution  of  conceptual,  there  appears  to  be  a  critical  moment  when 
the  soul  first  becomes  detached  from  the  nutrient  body  of  its  parent  per¬ 
ceptions,  and  wakes  up  in  the  new  world  of  a  consciously  individual  exis¬ 
tence  ”  (p.  208). 

We  should  say  that  the  power  of  the  soul  to  take  this  sudden  leap  of 
progress  and  to  wake  up  in  the  new  world  of  consciously  individual  exis¬ 
tence  was  something  that  needed  accounting  for,  and  that  in  its  significance 
it  covers  the  whole  breadth  of  the  discussion.  The  possession  of  such  a 
latent  power  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Mr.  Romanes’  way  of 
minimizing  the  difficulty  is  successful  only  as  a  form  of  words.  It  is  as  if 
he  were  to  say.  The  only  difference  between  this  black  powder  and  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  when  a  match  is  touched  to  one  it  explodes,  while  the  other 
does  not.  But  really  the  difference  is  the  difference  between  gunpowder  and 
sand.  Or  it  is  like  saying  of  two  bipeds.  They  walked  together  along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  :  the  principal  difference  between  them  seemed  to 
be  that  one  had  the  power  to  leap  off  the  precipice  and  fly  in  the  air,  while 
the  other  could  not  do  it.  This  difference  is  easily  enough  stated,  but  ana¬ 
tomically  considered  it  expresses  a  radical  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
bird.  In  reality  this  difference  which  Mr.  Romanes  so  slightingly  expresses 
is  that  between  a  being  capable  of  endless  progress  in  knowledge  and  of 
one  limited  to  a  very  narrow  sphere  of  possible  attainment. 

Nor  can  we  admit  with  our  author  that  self-consciousness  is  the  effect 
rather  than  the  cause  of  language.  Language  is,  we  admit,  the  ladder  by 
which  the  soul  ascends  to  higher  and  higher  points  of  vision,  but  it  is  a  lad¬ 
der  of  the  mind’s  own  construction.  The  power  of  constructing  it  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  prerogatives  of  the  human  soul.  With  all  the  author’s 
learning  we  must  therefore  express  it  as  our  opinion  that  he  has  failed  to 
prove  the  main  point,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  higher  powers  of  the 
human  mind  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever. 

Darwinism:  An  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  with 

some  of  its  Applications.  By  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  LL.  D.,  F.L.S., 

etc.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  London:  Macmillan  and  Company. 

1889.  (pp.  xvi.  '494.  6}x3j.) 

This  volume  will  attract  attention  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  As  is  well 
known.  Dr.  Wallace  shares  with  Darwin  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the 
importance  of  the  principle  of  natural  selection  in  accounting  for  the  origin 
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of  species.  The  freedom  of  these  two  men  from  bickerings  and  jealousies 
has  been  as  commendable  as  it  is  remarkable.  In  the  present  volume, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  and  the  death  of  the  one  whose  name  has 
been  given  to  the  discovery,  the  surviving  partner  is  as  hearty  as  ever  in 
bestowing  the  highest  praise  upon  his  rival.  Darwin  has  no  more  cordial 
eulogist  than  one  finds  in  the  author  of  the  present  volume. 

In  fact,  Wallace  out-darwins  Darwin,  and  takes  his  friend  to  task  for  his 
readiness,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  surrender  important  portions  of 
his  original  theories.  As  is  well  known,  Darwin  never  put  forth  natural 
selection  as  the  exclusive  means  of  the  modification  of  species,  but  only  as 
the  main  agent  in  securing  that  end  ;  and,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  great 
work,  he  confessed  that  he  had  originally  underrated  the  influence  of  the 
direct  action  of  external  conditions  and  the  apparently  spontaneous  varia¬ 
tions.  He  also  supplemented  this  theory  by  an  elaborate  subsidiary  hy¬ 
pothesis  respecting  the  influence  of  sexual  selection,  which,  among  other 
things,  was  to  account  for  the  variegated  adornment  of  colors  possessed  by 
many  animals,  especially  by  birds.  This  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  various  animals  have  about  as  delicate  perception  of  beauty  and  color 
as  is  possessed  by  the  human  race. 

Wallace,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  all  this  unnecessary,  and  goes  back  to 
the  original  principle  of  natural  selection  with  increased  confidence,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  he  is  able  to  present  a  very  plausible  argument  in  its 
defence.  It  is,  indeed,  safe  to  say,  that  no  other  work  yet  published  presents 
the  argument  in  such  an  interesting  and  convincing  manner,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  one  else  will  ever  be  able  to  write  a  book  like  it.  It  therefore 
seems  destined  to  be  one  of  the  standard  books  on  the  subject,  and  one  who 
reads  it  may  be  sure  of  having  seen  the  argument  presented  in  its  best 
light.  Mr.  Wallace  has  great  literary  skill,  and  has  arranged  the  material 
in  the  most  natural  and  logical  order.  A  perusal  of  the  volume  impresses 
one  with  the  limitations  of  the  argument,  and  shows  what  a  wide  separation 
there  is  between  such  working  naturalists  as  Darwin  and  Wallace  and  such 
thorough-going  evolutionists  as  Herbert  Spencer.  The  original  Darwinian 
theory  related  merely  to  questions  concerning  the  derivative  origin  of  spe¬ 
cies,  and  did  not  concern  itself  at  all  with  general  philosophical  postulates 
of  evolution,  and  at  every  step  professed  to  depend  upon  the  evidence  of 
facts  open  to  inspection. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  the  study  of  this  subject  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  in  Mr.  Wallace  that  atrophy  of  the  religious  powers  which  was  brought 
about  in  Mr.  Darwin.  Wallace  is  a  pronounced  theist,  and  believes  in  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  for  whose  “origin  we  can  only  find  an  adequate 
use  in  the  unseen  universe  of  spirit  ”  (page  478).  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
curious  coincidences,  that  Wallace  is  himself  a  spiritualist  as  well  as  a  nat¬ 
uralist,  and  his  spiritualism  is  scarcely  disguised  in  his  very  interesting  and 
able  closing  chapter  showing  the  failure  of  Darwinism  to  account  for  the 
higher  faculties  of  man.  Another  interesting  contrast  to  many  other  writ¬ 
ers  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Wallace’s  ingenious  and  successful  de- 
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fence  of  the  benevolent  aspects  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  animal 
world  which  is  the  moving  principle  in  natural  selection. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  more  extended  discussion  of 
the  subject.  We  therefore  leave  it,  for  the  present,  with  the  simple  remark, 
that  no  student  of  the  subject  can  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
perusing  this  latest  and  best  defence  of  original  Darwinism  pure  and 
simple. 

Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  TiRAY.  Selected  by  Charles  Sprague  Sargent. 

In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Reviews  of  Works  on  Hotany  and  Related  Sub¬ 
jects,  1834-1887 ;  Vol.  II.  Essays — Hiographical  .Sketches,  1841-1886. 

Poston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  i88g.  (pp. 

viii.  397  and  iv.  303.  6^x3j.) 

These  two  noble  volumes  will  give  the  ordin.ary  reader  a  new  idea  of 
the  versatility,  industry,  and  wide  learning  of  the  author,  and  they  contain 
a  vast  amount  of  information  upon  many  interesting  and  recondite  subjects. 
To  the  scientific  reader  they  gather  from  various  sources  the  discussions 
and  fugitive  writings  of  one  whose  word  has  ever  been  authoritative  upon 
any  point  which  he  \entured  to  discuss.  They  will  therefore  be  found  to 
be  most  profitable  volumes  of  reference  for  a  wide  range  of  readers.  The 
editor  truly  remarks,  that  Professor  Cray’s  reviews  of  botanical  literature 
“are  filled  with  original  and  suggestive  observations,  and,  taken  together, 
furnish  the  best  account  of  the  development  of  botanical  literature  during 
the  last  fifty  years  that  has  yet  been  written  ”  (p.  iv).  The  extent  of  his 
work  in  this  direction  was  enormous,  “more  than  eleven  hundred  biograph¬ 
ical  notices  and  longer  reviews  ”  having  been  published  by  him  in  different 
periodicals.  “  No  other  naturalist  of  his  reputation  and  attainments  ever 
devoted  so  much  time  to  literary  work  of  this  sort,  or  continued  it  so  unin¬ 
terruptedly  for  so  many  years  ;  and  in  our  time  the  criticism  and  advice  of 
no  other  botanist  has  been  so  eagerly  sought  or  so  highly  valued  by  his 
contemporaries  ”  (p.  v). 

The  first  of  the  volumes  under  notice  contains  selections  from  these  re¬ 
views,  beginning  with  one  of  Lindley’s  “  Natural  System  of  botany”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  in  1836.  Among  the  reviews  of 
more  general  interest  because  of  their  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  species, 
and  so  of  the  current  discussions  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  are 
those  of  Hooker  and  Thompson’s  Indian  Flora  ,  I )e  Candolle’s  Geographic 
Botanique  ;  Hooker’s  Distribution  of  Arctic  Plants  ;  De  Candolle  on  the 
Variation  and  Distribution  of  Species  ;  Darwin’s  Movements  and  Habits  of 
Climbing  Plants  ;  Darwin’s  Insectivorous  Plants  ;  Darwin’s  Cross  and  Self- 
Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  and  Plant  Archaeology.  No  sum¬ 
mary  of  these  discussions  can  do  justice  to  their  discriminating  and  per¬ 
suasive  power,  and  without  reading  them  in  connection  with  the  formal  es¬ 
says  upon  the  subject  collected  in  “  Darwiniana,”  the  full  impression  of 
those  valuable  papers  is  not  received. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  lengthy  of  the 
reviews  is  that  on  De  Candolle’s  “Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,”  which  oc- 
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cupies  forty-four  pages,  and  was  prepared  as  a  joint  article  by  Professor 
Gray  and  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.  This  article  is  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
information  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere,  especially  with  respect  to  plants  of 
American  origin. 

The  second  volume  is  divided  about  equally  between  essays  and  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches.  Of  the  essays  those  likely  to  be  of  the  most  interest  to 
readers  of  a  theological  turn  are  of  course  such  as  bear  more  or  less  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  origin  of  species.  Among  these  are  the  essays  upon  The 
Flora  of  Japan  ;  Sequoia  and  its  History  ;  Do  Varieties  Wear  Out  or  tend 
to  Wear  Out;  Forest  Geography  and  Archaeology;  jThe  Pertinacity  and 
Predominance  of  Weeds;  and  Characteristics  of  the  North  American  Flora. 
In  these  essays  the  reader  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  most  interesting  and 
important  information  discussed  in  the  author’s  usual  vivacious  way,  yet 
with  great  accuracy  of  statement  and  fulness  of  detail.  It  was  from  the 
study  of  the  flora  of  Japan  and  its  relation  to  that  of  North  America  (espec¬ 
ially  as  related  to  the  glacial  period)  that,  about  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species,”  Professor  Gray’s  own  mind  was  borne 
along  in  the  same  vein  of  cautious  speculation  with  the  great  English 
theorist.  But  Professor  Gray  never  left  the  firm  ground  of  inductive  infer¬ 
ence.  With  the  instincts  of  a  true  naturalist  and  of  a  profound  philosopher 
he  limited  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  specific  problems  pressed  upon  him 
by  the  obvious  facts  in  the  case.  No  one  can  study  the  peculiar  distribu¬ 
tion  of  trees  and  plants  in  Eastern  Asia  and  in  North  America  and  observe 
their  relation  to  the  Tertiary  flora  upon  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  north 
pole  without  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  supreme  Influence  of  natu¬ 
ral  conditions  in  producing  the  variations  of  plants,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  widespread  influence  of  heredity  in  maintaining  their  points  of  like¬ 
ness.  One  needs  to  survey  the  facts  in  the  full  detail  presented  in  these 
essays  by  Professor  Gray  to  get  their  full  force. 

In  the  portion  of  the  second  volume  made  up  of  biographical  sketches 
the  personality  of  Professor  Gray  and  his  warm  attachment  to  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  fellow-workers  appear  on  every  page.  In  these  biographical 
sketches  are  recorded  the  work  of  many  names  unfamiliar  to  the  general 
public.  But  Professor  Gray  was  remarkable  for  the  quickness  with  which 
he  detected  the  merit  of  unassuming  investigators  and  for  the  generosity 
with  which  he  recognized  it.  Among  the  more  prominent  sketches  of  well- 
known  names  are  those  of  Augustin-Pyramus  De  Candolle,  John  Torrey, 
Jeffries  Wyman,  John  A.  Lowell,  Charles  Darwin,  George  Bentham,  and 
Louis  Agassiz.  While  the  names  of  botanists  predominate  in  this  list,  they 
by  no  means  monopolize  it,  and  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  wide  circle 
of  able  and  far-sighted  men  who  a  generation  ago  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  remarkable  attainments  in  science  of  the  present  generation.  Certainly 
no  public  library  can  afford  to  be  without  these  volumes,  and  any  one  inter¬ 
ested  either  in  the  special  details  of  science  or  in  the  profound  discussions 
started  by  the  scientific  men  respecting  evolution,  will  find  them  almost  a 
necessity. 
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The  Reign  of  Causality:  A  Vindication  of  the  Scientific  Principle  of  Telic 
Causal  Efficiency.  By  Robert  Watts,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology  in  the  General  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast.  New  York:  Scribner 
&  Welford.  1888.  (pp.  x.  414.  5fx3f.) 

Dr.  Watts  is  a  vigorous  controversialist,  and  no  one  can  read  the  present 
work  without  being  instructed  and  stimulated.  Several  of  the  chapters  had 
previously  appeared  in  the  periodical  press,  and  have  attracted  no  little  at¬ 
tention.  The  author  stoutly  opposes  the  Huxleyan  cosmogony  and  the  dis¬ 
guised  materialism  of  Drummond,  as  well  as  every  form  of  materialistic 
evolution.  Occasionally  he  is  led  into  extreme  positions,  and  does  not 
make  the  distinction  between  Darwinian  evolution  and  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer  which  really  exists,  and  so  weakens  the  strength  of  his  position, 
while  in  his  opposition  to  utilitarianism  he  somehow  confuses  thought  in  a 
way  that  is  unpardonable.  For  example,  he  refers  to  the  “  wild  and  guilty 
fantasy  that  the  end  and  intention  alone  determine  the  morality  of  the 
means.”  To  what,  we  should  like  to  ask,  does  morality  belong?  Are  the 
means  in  themselves  moral  ?  Is  the  killing  of  a  man  immoral  in  itself  ?  Is 
there  any  immorality  in  the  death  of  a  man  by  the  lightning’s  stroke  ?  By 
no  means.  The  morality  belongs  to  the  agent ;  and  if  the  ultimate  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  agent  is  right,  his  efforts  to  carry  out  that  intention  must  be 
right.  Dr.  Watts  falls  into  the  error  of  attempting  to  consider  the  means 
as  something  existing  in  themselves.  The  vice  of  utilitarianism  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  jesuitical  maxim,  “  The  end  sanctifies  the  means,”  is  that  some 
inferior  or  proximate  end  is  apt  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  only  worthy 
ultimate  end  of  choice. 

Jonathan  Edwards.  By  Dr.  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Professor  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  .School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  (pp.  xi.  461.  3^x4.) 

(American  Religious  Leaders.) 

This  volume,  opening  the  series  of  religious  biographies  which  is  pro¬ 
jected  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  is  a  worthy  beginning  of  a  very 
commendable  effort.  It  is  proposed  to  depict  the  course  of  religious 
thought  in  the  nation  by  dealing  with  the  great  men  who  have  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  guiding  public  opinion.  The  personal  character  and  history 
of  the  men  presented  will  not  be  emphasized  “except  as  these  arc  related 
to  the  development  of  religious  thought  or  the  quickening  of  religious  life” 
(Prospectus).  Professor  Allen  has  followed  this  general  plan,  but  has  nev¬ 
ertheless  given  us  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  outward  events  in  the  life  of  the 
subject  of  his  description.  A  chronological  table  precedes  the  text,  and 
then  the  life  of  Edwards  is  treated  under  the  divisions  of  The  Parish  Minis¬ 
ter,  1703-1735  ;  The  Great  Awakening,  1735-1750  ;  The  Philosophical  The¬ 
ologian,  1750-1758.  Full  references  to  the  sources  and  a  bibliography  assist 
the  student  to  verify  the  statements  made,  or  to  extend  his  studies  inde¬ 
pendently,  In  all  these  regards  the  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

As  an  historical  study  of  its  subject  also,  the  book  deserves  high  praise. 
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Professor  Allen,  who  graduated  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1865,  and  remained 
there  as  resident  licentiate  till  called  to  his  present  position  in  1867,  had  un¬ 
der  the  teaching  of  Professor  Park,  every  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  theology  of  Edwards,  and  to  gain  a  full  understanding  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  however  much  he  might  prefer  the  government,  theology,  and 
life  of  the  Episcopal  church  for  himself.  It  is  evident  that  he  profited  by 
his  opportunities,  and  though  his  interpretations  may  not  always  commend 
themselves  to  all,  no  one  will  fail  to  perceive  his  generous  appreciation  of 
Edwards,  and  of  the  system  of  theology  and  polity  with  which  he  is  identified. 
Professor  Allen  is  also  well  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
theology  in  general  for  tracing  out  the  affinities  of  Edwards’  thought  with 
that  of  other  thinkers.  His  qualifications  for  that  highest  and  most  delicate 
task  of  the  historian,  the  estimation  of  the  permanent  value  of  the  ideas  he 
passes  in  review,  will  be  differently  judged  by  different  readers.  Suffice  it 
here  to  say,  that  the  same  undue  estimate  of  the  distinction  between  the  im¬ 
manence  or  the  transcendence  of  God  as  the  central  and  determining  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  theological  system,  which  appeared  in  Professor  Allen’s  book  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought”  (see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1885, 
p.  394)  reappears  here  to  confuse  his  perceptions,  as  it  seems  to  us,  and  dis¬ 
tort  his  judgments.  The  same  inconsistency  of  application  mars  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  as,  in  the  earlier,  made  Dr.  Allen  range  Luther  and  Augustine 
upon  opposite  sides  of  his  line  of  division  for  holding  identically  the  same 
views.  Upon  page  71  f.  a  passage  is  quoted  as  one  of  the  indications  of 
the  tendency  which  is  to  be  traced  throughout  Edwards’  work  toward  the 
doctrine  of  the  immanency  of  God,  which  is,  however,  nothing  but  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  of  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti. 
It  reads  :  “The  evidence  that  they  who  are  spiritually  enlightened  have 
of  the  truth  of  the  things  of  religion,  is  a  kind  of  intuitive  and  immediate 
evidence.  They  believe  the  doctrines  of  God’s  word  to  be  divine  because 
they  see  divinity  in  them.”  But  upon  page  135  it  is  said  that  “Calvin  had 
separated  God  and  man  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  almost  impossible  a 
communication  between  the  divine  and  human,”  and  then  this  very  doctrine 
of  the  witness  of  the  .Spirit  is  brought  in  as  his  endeavor  “to  compensate iox 
this  deficiency  in  his  theology.”  Now,  we  say  that,  if  in  Edwards  it  points, 
in  combination  (p.  136)  with  other  speculations,  to  the  doctrine  of  imma¬ 
nency,  it  shows  in  Calvin  also,  that  the  extreme  view  of  God’s  transcend¬ 
ence  which  Allen  ascribes  to  him,  is  a  mere  imagination  of  the  critic.  We 
feel  inclined  to  raise  objection  also  to  the  general  tone  of  the  book  at  one 
point,  viz.  the  underlying  assumption  that  Calvinism  and  all  its  doctrines, 
election,  etc.,  are  already  superseded  and  antiquated.  It  would  be  better  to 
wait  till  that  is  more  confessedly  the  case,  before  such  an  implication  is 
made  in  a  book  designed  for  the  general  public.  Indeed,  we  think  that  the 
writer  is  himself  more  of  a  Calvinist  than  he  sometimes  thinks,  for  he 
seems  to  retain  the  substance  of  Calvinism,  at  least,  in  such  passages  as 
the  following  from  page  300.  Speaking  of  Edwards,  he  says,  “He  im¬ 
presses  the  imagination  as  does  no  other  writer,  with  the  truth  that,  in  some 
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way  unexplained,  human  freedom,  however  real  or  undiminished,  must  yet 
move  and  have  its  being  within  the  sphere  of  a  divine  determinism.” 

We  cannot  describe  Dr.  Allen’s  book  in  great  detail.  Under  the  divisions 
already  mentioned,  he  presents  a  sufficiently  thorough  and  critical  review  of 
every  principal  work  of  his  author.  The  sources  of  Edwards’  ideas,  and 
their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  general  current  of  theological 
thinking  are  well  brought  out.  The  often  discussed  question  whether  Berke¬ 
ley  had  any  actual  influence  upon  Edwards  in  the  formation  of  opinions 
which  have  a  striking  likeness  to  his,  is  reviewed,  with  the  general  result 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  give  a  certain  answer  to  it.  We  are  sorry  to  note 
that  the  origin  of  the  half-way  covenant  is  referred  to  political  causes  (p. 
55  et  at.).  There  is  in  the  discussions  of  the  time  no  evidence  which  we 
have  been  able  to  And,  that  this  is  so,  since  a  political  reason  for  a  change 
is  never  mentioned.  And,  in  fact,  the  political  occasion,  if  such  there  were, 
was  removed  by  the  new  charter  of  Charles  II.  in  1662,  long  before  the  half¬ 
way  covenant  had  made  any  progress  among  the  people,  and  yet  it  was  still 
pushed,  though  against  much  opposition  which  was  entirely  theological. 
The  great  revival  is  described  with  minuteness,  and  with  an  evident  effort 
to  present  all  its  elements  as  they  must  have  appeared  to  Edwards  himself. 
With  many  of  Professor  Allen’s  criticisms  Congregationalists  of  the  present 
day  would  entirely  agree.  The  over-emphasis  placed  by  Edwards  at  this 
time  upon  the  divine  sovereignty,  by  which  even  faith  was  paralyzed,  is 
most  painful  to  any  modern  reader.  Even  in  the  imprecatory  sermons  which 
Edwards  preached,  great  as  is  Allen’s  objection  against  them,  he  endeavors 
to  do  Edwards  justice,  as  when  he  says:  “  This  was  Edwards’  conviction,  and 
he  believed  it  his  duty  to  proclaim  it  in  a  fearless  and  unmistakable  way. 
It  was  a  mistaken  kindness  to  speak  softly  or  indifferently.  And  besides,  in 
view  of  Arminian  laxity,  there  were  special  reasons  for  giving  prominence 
to  his  convictions.”  The  admirable  characteristic  of  our  critic  exhibited  in 
these  words  is  manifest  in  many  other  places  in  the  work. 

The  theology  of  Edwards  will  ever  be  identified  principally  with  his  great 
work  upon  the  will.  Professor  Allen  has  traced  the  influence  of  his  ideas 
on  this  subject,  both  direct  and  indirect,  from  their  first  appearance  in  his 
practical  work.  He  explains  the  treatise  upon  this  subject,  as  we  think, 
correctly,  when  he  says  that  it  introduces  strict  causation  into  the  realm  of 
the  will,  and  thus  robs  it  of  its  freedom.  But  he  shows  in  an  instructive 
manner  how  from  the  beginning  Edwards  was  “  making  a  powerful  appeal 
to  the  will,  and  the  human  will  responded  in  prolonged  and  mighty  efforts 
to  secure  the  great  ends  of  life  as  Edwards  was  presenting  them”  (p.  iii). 
Dr.  Allen  says,  it  is  true,  '■  ttmonsciotisly  making,”  and  we  think  this  shows 
a  defect  in  his  understanding  of  Edwards.  There  was,  we  think,  noth¬ 
ing  unconscious  about  it,  since  Edwards  believed  that  the  causes  ope¬ 
rating  in  moving  or  "determining”  the  will  were  motives,  and  he  believed 
himself  to  be  able  in  his  preaching,  to  set  in  motion  causative  forces  by 
presenting  motives.  By  setting  causes  in  operation  he  thought  himself  able 
to  control  action.  But  Professor  Allen  is  right  when  he  says  the  result  of 
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this  was  to  make  a  different  impression  upon  the  hearer’s  mind,  and  upon 
New  England  theology,  than  Edwards  thought  or  intended.  "  The  con¬ 
scious  self-direction  of  the  will  became  the  characteristic  of  New  England 
Puritanism,  constituting  strength  and  nobility  of  character,  standing  out  also 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  milder  methods  which  affirm  the  principle  of  an  un¬ 
conscious  growth  as  the  law  of  the  religious  life,”  and  the  freedom  of  the 
will  became  a  cardinal  element  of  New  England  theology.  The  principal 
defect  of  our  author’s  criticism  of  Edwards’  theory  lies  in  his  failure  to  see 
the  importance  of  Edwards’  confusion  of  the  sensibility  and  the  will  as  a 
single  faculty  of  the  mind,  though  some  hints  of  the  effects  of  the  confusion 
are  given  upon  page  287  f. 

Of  the  treatment  of  the  work  upon  Original  Sin  we  will  only  remark  that 
Professor  Allen  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  perceived  what  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  contributed  by  that  treatise  to  the  later  New  ^England  the¬ 
ology,  a  variation  in  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  Edwards  here  taught 
not  that  we  are  guilty  of  Adam’s  sin  because  it  is  imputed  to  us,  but  that 
we  consent  to  it  first,  and  that  then  it  is  imputed  to  us.  This  prepared  the 
way  for  emphasizing  the  view  which  is  the  essence  of  the  “  Freedom  of  the 
Will,”  that  sin  is  the  act  of  the  will  and  therefore  voluntary,  and  finally  of 
denying,  as  all  later  New  England  theology  does,  that  original  sin  is  “truly 
and  properly”  sin,  or  real  “guilt.”  We  pass,  however,  to  what  is  said  upon 
the  treatise  upon  the  nature  of  virtue,  in  which  Professor  Allen  seems  to 
have  succeeded  less  than  at  any  other  point  in  understanding  his  author.  He 
remarks  that  the  treatise  upon  virtue  “has  never  held  the  place  of  honor 
among  his  [Edwards’]  writings.”  This  is  undoubtedly  true  so  far  as  the 
general  public  is  concerned,  but  Edwards’  successors,  such  as  Dr.  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  Emmons,  N.  W.  Taylor,  Finney,  and  Park,  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  say,  for  the  very  reason  to  which  Allen  himself  alludes, — that  the 
work  “marks  the  first  beginning  of  a  transition  .  .  .  to  a  theology  in 
which  love  is  the  central  principle  .  .  .  ” — that  it  was  his  chiefest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  progress  of  theology.  The  opponents  of  New  England  theology, 
like  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  have  likewise  regarded  it  as  the  chief  blot  upon 
Edwards’  fair  fame.  It  is  thus  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  our  view,  that 
Edwards  should  be  correctly  understood  and  represented  at  this  point,  if 
the  greatness  of  the  man  is  to  be  truly  depicted.  Professor  Allen  says,  in 
description  of  Edwards’ views:  “Virtue  is  identified  with  the  beautiful. 
It  has  its  primary  root  in  love  to  God  for  himself  alone.  ...  It  is  not  the 
moral  character  of  God  that  first  awakens  a  moral  response  in  the  creation. 
It  is  rather  the  infinite  preponderance  of  existence  which  the  Deity  poss¬ 
esses.  .  .  .  This  doctrine  of  Edwards  seems  to  imply  a  physical  or  at  least 
an  unethical  basis  as  the  ground  of  the  moral  or  spiritual.  .  .  .  The  eth¬ 
ical  principle  of  Edwards  is  defective  in  grounding  morality  in  the  immeas¬ 
urable,  incomprehen?  ible  essence'of  God”  (pp.  314-317). 

We  think  these  se  itences  show  a  misunderstanding  of  Edwards,  which  is 
perhaps  natural,  for  I-Mwards  was  an  obscure  writer,  but  which  will  be  re¬ 
moved  if  one  or  two  remarks  which  Edwards  himself  makes,  are  carefully 
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noted.  In  the  first  definition  of  virtue,  he  says  :  “True  virtue  most  essen¬ 
tially  consists  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general.  Or  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  it  is  that  consent,  propensity,  and  union  of  heart  to  being 
in  general,  which  is  immediately  exercised  in  a  general  good  will.”  Now, 
“union  of  heart”  involves  heart  in  the  being  to  which  there  is  union  ;  and 
“good  will  "  involves  good  to  be  promoted.  Hence  “  being”  is  not  mere 
existence,  as  Dr.  Allen  says,  it  is  not  a  “  physical”  or  “  unethical  ”  thing  : 
it  is  sentient  being,  or  a  being  towards  which  ethical  relations  can  be  sus¬ 
tained.  This  is  more  plain  when  Edwards  defines  his  “  being  ”  as  meaning 
“  intelligent  being,"  and  this  is  further  defined  as  not  signifying  “beings  that 
have  no  perception  or  will.”  “Will”  here  includes,  as  everywhere  in  Ed¬ 
wards,  the  sensibility,  and  thus  he  passes  without  thought  of  Inconsistency, 
to  the  further  definition,  that  benevolence  disposes  “  to  desire  and  take 
pleasure  in  .  .  .  happiness."  Thus  when  he  comes  later  to  speak  of  being 
“  simply  considered  ”  as  the  first  object  of  benevolence,  it  is  not  being  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  all  qualities,  as  mere  existence,  but  being  with  a  sentient 
nature  considered  apart  from  all  relations  in  which  it  may  stand  to  tlie  moral 
agent  on  aecount  of  previous  acts  of  beneficence, — it  is  being  as  having  worth 
in  itself. 

Professor  Allen  now  says  that  Edwards  “  advances  ”  to  ground  our  love 
to  God  in  his  moral  excellence.  But  there  is  no  advance.  Virtue  is  har¬ 
mony.  It  is  “ consent.”  It  is  “consent  to  consent,”  as  Edwards  puts  it, 
that  is  agreement  in  any  virtuous  man  with  the  agreement  which  he  sees  in 
some  other  virtuous  man  with  being  in  general.  Now,  the  “consent  to  the 
consent,”  is  the  same  as  the  “consent  ”  itself.  Professor  Allen|also  makes 
a  somewhat  careless  statement  when  he  says  that  “love*  for  individual  or 
particular  beings,  in  order  to  be  genuine,  must  spring  out  of  love  toward 
God  as  its  motive  or  sanction.”  Rather,  love  for  man  and  for  God  are 
identically  the  same  act,  except  as  differently  directed.  Love  is  directed 
according  to  the  worth,  or  amount  of  being.  Towards  God  it  should  be  in¬ 
finite,  or  man  should  love  God  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  and  strength  ; 
towards  man  it  should  be  measured  by  his  worth,  and  as  all  men  have  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  worth,  one  should  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  This 
love  of  neighbor  is  the  s.nme  love  as  love  of  God,  viz.  love  measured  by 
worth.  Thus  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  Edwards’  idea  to  suggest  the 
alternative  that  “individual  affections  become  impossible,  or  God  is  robbed 
of  his  infinitude.”  And,  not  to  specify  any  further  misconceptions  of  Dr 
Allen’s,  of  which  there  are  many,  this  theory,  rightly  understood,  is  the 
ground  why  many  New  England  theologians  join  with  our  critic  in  cherish¬ 
ing  “  the  larger  hope  for  the  myriads  who  have  come  and  gone,  doing  their 
work  apart  from  any  conscious  service  of  God.”  If  they  have  loved  man 
with  genuine  disinterested  benevolence,  they  have  therein  loved  God,  though 
they  knew  him  not.  So  Edwards’  theory  says,  and  so  say  most  New  Eng¬ 
landers. 

•The  interesting  particulars  which  Dr.  Allen  adds  about  Edwards’  specula¬ 
tions  upon  the  Trinity,  since  they  depend  upon  the  '1  reatise  upon  Grace, 
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of  which  no  copy  has  come  into  our  hands  (there  are  said  to  be  but  two  in 
the  country),  we  must  leave  without  comment.  We  have  said  enough,  we 
hope,  to  show  how  interesting  and  valuable  the  work  is,  and  how  valuable 
and  fascinating  studies  in  our  own  theological  history  may  be  made.  The 
gratitude  of  the  public,  and  particularly  of  Congregationalists,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  author’s  sure  and  best  reward. 

Asa  Turner  :  A  Home  Missionary  Patriarch  and  his  Times.  Py  George 
F.  Magoun,  D.D.,  First  President  of  Iowa  College.  Introduction  by  A. 
H.  Clapp,  D.D.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday-.School 
and  Publishing  Society.  1889.  (pp.  345.  6^x3^.)  $1.75. 

To  Congregationalists  now  somewhat  past  middle  life  the  name  “  Father 
Turner”  was  a  household  word.  From  the  pages  of  the  Home  Rlissionary 
and  the  columns  of  the  religious  papers  that  were  issued  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty  years  ago,  we  at  the  East  received  a  vivid  impression  of  the  work 
which  he  and  the  celebrated  Iowa  Band  were  doing  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River  ;  but  our  ideas  of  the  situation  were  at  the  best  extremely  vague.  It 
was  then  a  far-off  land.  Iowa  was  at  first  a  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 
It  was  a  great  crisis,  greater  than  the  most  of  us  realize,  when  the  Indian 
treaty  respecting  that  region  was  abrogated,  and  the  restrictions  to  immi¬ 
gration  removed.  It  was  beyond  measure  fortunate  for  that  country  that 
such  a  man  as  Asa  Turner,  already  inured  to  pioneer  life,  and  with  a  repu¬ 
tation  well  established  both  East  and  West,  stood  ready  to  cross  the  Miss¬ 
issippi,  on  the  very  crest  of  that  advancing  wave  of  emigration,  and  plant, 
at  the  outset,  the  standard  of  the  cross  upon  the  territory. 

In  this  case  it  was  nounmeaning  occupation,  like  that  of  the  early  Catholic 
explorers,  who  took  possession  by  merely  running  up  a  flag  with  a  cross 
upon  it.  Father  Turner  gathered  about  him  at  Denmark  a  colony  of 
Christian  pioneers,  (or  rather  he  joined  the  nucleus  of  a  colony  already 
formed  there,)  whose  absorbing  purpose  was  to  spread  abroad  the  leaven  of 
the  gospel.  Denmark  is  on  the  high  lands  several  miles  back  from  the 
river,  not  far  from  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State.  From  the  very 
situation,  therefore,  it  was  foreordained  that  it  should  not  be  celebrated  as 
a  commercial  centre,  and  it  is  still  a  village  scarcely  larger  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  But  such  was  the  character  of  the  colony,  that,  under  the  forty 
years’  wise  leadership  of  their  pastor,  they  exerted  an  influence  for  pure 
Christianity  and  for  the  cause  of  Christian  education  unequalled  by  any 
other  community  in  the  State.  For  many  years  their  church  membership 
was  the  largest  in  the  State  ;  and,  though  a  strictly  farming  community, 
their  contributions  to  foreign  missions  headed  the  list.  The  Christian 
academy  designed  to  prepare  students  for  college  was  at  the  outset  laid 
upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  still  continues  to  exert  a  widespread  and  most 
beneficent  influence. 

All  this  means  a  vast  amount  of  self-denying  labor.  No  other  reading  is 
so  instructive  and  inspiring  as  the  simple  straightforward  record  of  the  lives 
and  accomplishments  of  such  men  as  are  described  in  this  volume.  VV’ith 
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infinite  industry,  Dr.  Magoun  has  made  this  volume  a  storehouse  of  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  whole  development  of  the  great  Northwest.  Those 
early  home  missionaries  touched  the  interests  of  society  at  every  point. 
They  were  not  recluses,  but  stalwart,  active  men,  mingling  in  all  the  affairs 
of  life,  active  in  all  social  and  political  reforms,  as  well  as  in  the  planting 
of  individual  churches.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  turn  over  the  beautiful  pages 
of  this  volume  and  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  heroic  members  of  the  Iowa 
Band.  Both  in  its  conception,  literary  execution,  presswork,  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  volume  is,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  volume  to  be,  a  fitting 
monument  to  the  memory  of  this  successful  pioneer  and  his  able  body  of 
coadjutors  (two  or  three  only  of  whom  are  still  living),  who  took  the  terri¬ 
tory  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  conquered  it  for  Christ. 

The  Redemption  of  Man.  Discussions  bearing  on  the  Atonement.  By 
D.  W.  Simon,  Ph.  D.  (Tilb.),  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Congregation- 
al  Hall,  Edinburgh  ;  Author  of  “  The  Bible,  an  Outgrowth  of  Theocra¬ 
tic  Life;”  Co-translator  of  Dorner’s  “  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,”  etc.  New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford.  1889.  (pp. 
xvi.  440.  7X3|.)  $3.60. 

In  view  of  the  extended  references  to  this  volume  in  the  article  of  Dr. 
Magoun  in  the  present  Number,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  comment 
upon  it  at  large.  We  will  simply  say  that  it  will  aid  the  reader  to  observe 
that,  from  the  position  of  the  writer,  the  human  race  is  regarded  as  a  soli¬ 
darity,  and  that  we  note  throughout  the  volume  what  might  be  called  a 
tinge  of  mysticism,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  is 
pressed  to  the  utmost  limit  of  propriety,  yet  perhaps  not  farther  than  is  al¬ 
lowable  when  modified  by  the  other  corrective  ideas  of  his  system.  As  to 
the  solidarity  of  the  moral  universe,  the  following  paragraph  may  serve  as 
an  example : — 

“  Perhaps  at  some  future  period,  when  sin  has  ceased  to  wield  its  darken¬ 
ing  and  dividing  influence  over  men,  there  may  be  realized  a  Trepixt^pw^  a 
circumincessio,  an  in-each-otherness  of  individual  and  individual,  such  as 
shall  express  itself,  not  only  in  feeling, — each  feeling  what  all  feel, — but 
even  in  some  sort  of  awareness  of  the  oneness  which  will  coexist  or  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  properly  individual  consciousness.  The  mutual  exclusiveness 
which  is  now  a  characteristic  of  individuality  is  not  after  all  so  essential 
thereto  as  many  imagine  : — it  is  rather  a  defect  of  our  present  condition  ” 

(pp.  133-134). 

In  the  same  line  are  various  passages  respecting  the  relation  of  Christ  in 
his  suffering  for  humanity.  By  his  sufferings  the  Logos  is  described  as  lay¬ 
ing  himself  open  to  “  organic  influences  from  his  fellow-members  ”  (p.  316), 
and  Dr.  Simon  conceives  the  race  in  which  Christ  is  become  incarnate  as 
“  bound  each  to  each  by  some  system^  of  spiritual  nerves,  even  as  are  the 
various  members  of  our  individual  fleshly  bodies.  Along  these  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  transmitted  pulsations,  inarticulate  communications,  which  af¬ 
fect  our  moods,  our  feelings,  and  oftentimes  our  conduct.  These  influences 
gain  entrance  below  consciousness,  in  the  dark  depths  of  our  being,  and 
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there  become  so  blended  with  the  results  of  our  own  activity  that  most  of 
us  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  two  elements,  and  may  therefore  sometimes 
praise,  sometime  blame  ourselves  for  what  is  but  partially  to  be  laid  to  ouf 
credit.  Some  men  are  more  sensitive  to  this  action  of  their  fellow-mem¬ 
bers  than  others,  and  apt  either  to  suffer  profoundly  from  them,  or  perhaps 
occasionally  to  be  filled  with  a  gladness  which  they  themselves  cannot 
explain.” 

These  certainly  are  very  bold  figures  of  speech,  yet  perhaps  are  justified 
by  the  Saviour’s  parable  of  the  Vine  and  the  Branches. 

In  his  historical  sketch  Dr.  iiimon  is  inclined  to  consider  the  govern¬ 
mental  theory  of  the  atonement  as  merely  a  modified  form  of  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  theory.  In  this  we  think  that  he  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  its 
best  advocates.  He  represents  their  view  to  be,  that,  had  God  so  chosen, 
he  might  have  forgiven  and  redeemed  without  an  atonement  ”  (p.  52).  This 
we  think  is  incorrect,  or  at  any  rate  can  be  said  only  of  those  who  are  in¬ 
consistent  in  their  advocacy  of  the  theory.  It  should  be  observed  that 
theories  of  the  atonement  are  all  supposed  to  deal  with  the  condition  of 
things  as  we  actually  find  them  in  the  existing  universe.  With  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  universe  as  it  is,  how  shall  God  deal  with  sin  ?  That  is  the 
question.  How  God  might  deal  with  sin  if  he  had  chosen  to  create  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  universe,  we  have  no  means  of  surmising  ;  but  the  advocates 
of  the  governmental  theory  insist  that,  with  the  universe  as  it  is,  God 
cannot  wisely  forgive  sin  without  an  atonement.  This  necessity  he  has 
himself  inserted  in  the  system,  and,  having  inserted  it,  he  has  bound  him¬ 
self  to  respect  the  wisdom  of  his  original  plan  of  creation.  The  main  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  moral  influence  of  the  atonement  on  this  view  and  that 
on  the  purely  moral  influence  theory  is  that  in  the  governmental  theory  the 
moral  influence  of  the  atonement  is  viewed  in  its  effect  upon  the  whole  moral 
creation,  independent  of  its  particular  influence  in  bringing  the  individual 
sinner  to  repentance  and  affording  to  him  peace  and  salvation. 

But  space  prevents  our  entering  farther  into  this  subject,  and  we  will 
close  by  simply  remarking,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  this  volume  a  vast 
amount  of  well-digested  and  valuable  thought  upon  this  profound  theme, 
and  that  Dr.  Simon  speaks  too  modestly  in  the  Preface  when  he  describes 
the  book  as  in  no  sense  “  a  complete  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,”  and  as  “simply  a  collection  of  studies,”  and  as  “rough  and  sketchy  ” 
at  that.  When  judged  by  the  high  standard  of  the  author,  no  treatise  on 
the  atonement  would  be  more  than  a  collection  of  studies. 

Systematic  Theology.  A  Compendium  and  Commonplace-Book,  designed 
for  the  use  of  Theological  Students.  By  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  D.  D., 
President  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Rochester  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York: 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1889.  (pp.  xxiii.  760.  7^x4.)  $5.00. 


The  first  edition  of  this  able  and  valuable  work  appeared  three  years  ago, 
and  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  April,  1887.  (See 
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Vol.  xHv,  pp.  306-334.)  The  second  edition  has  made  a  large  number  of 
slight  corrections,  and  introduced  some  verbal  changes  in  statement.  Dr. 
Strong  has  added  seven  hundred  references,  many  of  them  to  works  which 
have  appeared  since  the  first  edition  was  issued  (notably  to  Shedd’s  Dog¬ 
matic  Theology),  and  enlarged  the  indexes,  which  form  so  valuable  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  book.  Although  the  changes  are  almost  all  minute,  they  are 
evidently  the  result  of  much  labor,  and  enhance  in  no  small  degree  the  value 
of  the  volume. 

PRiNCirLKs  OK  Christianity  ;  Being  an  Essay  towards  a  more  Correct  Ap¬ 
prehension  of  Christian  Doctrine,  mainly  Soteriological.  By  James  Stuart, 
M.  A.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1888.  (pp.  xvi. 
623.  6^X3^.) 

This  is  a  work  of  considerable  power,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  doctrines 
of  imputation  and  the  atonement,  and  containing  a  minute  exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  doctrine  of  imputation  it  refutes  dogmat¬ 
ically  and  exegetically.  The  chapters  on  this  subject  are  more  valuable 
positively,  and  less  free  from  error,  than  the  remainder  of  the  book,  but  are 
painfully  minute  and  burdened  with  repetitions.  Concerning  the  atone¬ 
ment,  this  work  teaches  that,  “as  long  as  sin  continues  to  exist,  so  long 
the  anger  of  Clod  cannot  but  go  forth  against  it.  The  carnal  mind  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be,  and  therefore  the  wrath  of 
God  must  abide  upon  it,  the  law  of  God  cannot  but  curse  and  condemn  it. 
. His  anger  prompts  him  to  inflict  punishment  in  the  shape  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  ....  both  on  Christ  and  on  believers  on  account  of  sin,” 
and  “  in  immediate  connection  with  the  endurance  of  suffering  and  death, 
sin,  as  a  living,  working  principle  in  human  nature,  is  done  away,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  sin  in  human  aature,  God  and  man  are 
reconciled,  are  mutually  well  pleased  and  at  peace  with  one  another,  though 
they  were  previously  at  variance  and  at  enmity  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  All  which,  though  undoubtedly  containing  a  partial  truth,  is  seri¬ 
ously  defective  and  misleading.  The  character  of  the  book  is  further  illus¬ 
trated  in  his  treatment  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  whose  arguments  he 
finds  to  be  “merely  popular  rhetoric,”  its  exegesis  “not  historical,  but 
manufactured  for  oratorical  purposes,”  its  logic  “fanciful,”  “ artificial,” and 
its  types,  like  the  allegory  of  the  bond  woman  and  the  free  woman  in  Gala¬ 
tians,  “rabbinical  conceits,”  and  hence  “worthless.”  The  evidence  by 
which  the  author  attempts  to  establish  these  assumptions  is  far  from  being 
demonstrative  :  indeed,  in  places  it  is  very  superficial,  and  detracts  greatly 
from  the  value  of  a  work  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit. 

Foreign  Missions  Their  Place  in  the  Pastorate,  in  Prayer,  in  Con¬ 
ferences.  Ten  Lectures.  By  Augustus  C.  Thompson,  author  of 
“Moravian  Missions,”  “The  Mercy  Seat,”  “The  Better  Land,”  etc. 
New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  i88g.  (pp.  vii.  469.  4|x7f.) 

Some  books  awaken  interest  especially  in  their  authors,  and  some  draw 
supreme  attention  to  the  theme  discussed  and  the  thoughts  presented.  The 
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book  here  reviewed  is  eminently  of  the  latter  class,  and  no  careful  reader 
can  lay  it  down  without  being  enlightened  -and  inspired  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  foreign  missions.  Though  primarily  prepared  for  the  classes  in 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  and  though  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  divinity  students,  this  volume  appropriately  addresses  the  wider  Chris¬ 
tian  public,  both  lay  and  clerical,  which  is  enlisted  in  the  evangelistic  work 
of  the  times. 

The  author  deals  with  a  subject  made  familiar  to  him  by  long  study  and 
wide  reading,  aided  by  extended  personal  observations  on  mission  ground, 
and  by  forty  years’  service  on  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board.  The  scope  of  these  lectures  is  broad,  the  topics  discussed  are  num¬ 
erous  and  important,  and  the  stores  of  information  drawn  upon  are  rich 
and  varied  far  beyond  what  is  often  found.  The  style  is  clear,  sententious, 
and  compact ;  the  play  of  sentiment,  which  is  not  lacking,  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  thought,  the  flash  of  the  diamond  ;  and  one  is  far  more  likely 
to  desire  greater  fulness  of  statement  than  to  weary  of  the  discussion. 

The  need  of  such  practical  suggestions  as  are  presented  here,  not  only  in 
the  work  of  the  pastorate  but  especially  in  the  instructions  of  the  Seminary, 
is  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  state  of  missionary 
knowledge  in  our  pulpits  and  churches.  It  is  clear  beyond  question  that 
foreign  missions  will  never  thrive  or  lay  hold  of  the  deeper  convictions  of  the 
Christian  public  as  they  ought  to  command  them,  until  our  pulpits  are  more 
thoroughly  informed  on  this  great  subject  and  more  warmly  aglow  with 
missionary  enthusiasm.  This  volume  places  its  Anger  kindly  on  this  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  age,  and  skilfully  labors  to  overcome  and  banish  it.  It  were 
well  if  every  pastor  and  every  theological  student  in  the  land  would  read 
this  volume,  and  master  its  thoughts,  and  become  instinct  with  the  world¬ 
embracing  missionary  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

The  Parabolic  Teachings  of  Christ,  by  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  New  York: 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1884.  (pp.  xii.  515.  6fx3j.)  $2.50. 

Readers  of  the  “  Training  of  the  Twelve  ”  will  welcome  this  book  by  the 
same  author,  and  will  And  it  a  work  of  hardly  less  merit  than  the  former. 
It  is  a  systematic  arrangement  and  exposition  of  the  parables,  scholarly, 
reverent,  practical,  and  interesting.  It  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  beside 
Trench  in  the  library  of  the  minister,  and  will  be  found  much  better  for 
popular  use.  We  miss  the  index,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  value  of  Dr. 
Bruce’s  other  books. 

By  the  Sa  ne  Author:  The  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels.  New 

York:  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1886.  (pp.  391.  6|x3j.)  $2.50. 

This  is  not  a  companion  volume  to  the  above,  which,  like  the  “  Training 
of  the  Twelve,”  is  written  in  somewhat  popular  style,  but  contains  ten  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  is,  therefore,  rather 
a  theological  than  a  popular  treatise.  Moreover,  it  is  a  discussion  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  miracles,  and  only  incidentally  an  examination  of  the  mira- 


